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MARKET-CROSS AND TOWN-HALL, CARLISLE. 


I grey the earliest days of the his- 
tory of Britain, there has gathered 
around the Border Country, the Marches, 
the Debatable Land,—for it has been 
known by all these names,—an atmos- 
phere of romantic interest. And justly 
so; for no part of England has been the 
scene of more varied or perilous vicissi- 
tudes. Nowhere have ancient legends 
and the desperate deeds of valor which 
in time assume fabulous proportions been 
more plentiful than along the disputed 


strip of land extending from Solway. 
Firth to Wallsend on the Tyne. 

In the time of the ancient Britons, 
whose history partakes-of the nature of 
fable, this region was already well peo- 
pled, as the numerous barrows, tumu- 
li, round camps,—call them what you 
will,—still testify. The Romans, over- 
running the British kingdom, found this 
northern district a somewhat troublesome 
possession. All along the line, therefore, 
from Bowness in Cumberland to New- 
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castle in Northumberland, they built a 
chain of fortresses; and hence the ex- 
traordinary richness of this part of the 
North in Roman remains of all kinds. 
But this was not all. Not content with 
these alone, they guarded their whole 


frontier by one of the most stupendous © 


engineering works that the world has ever 
seen,—the Roman Wall, called some- 
times the Picts’ Wall, or Wall of Hadrian, 
—of which more anon. 

Then comes in another disturbing 
element, the invasion of the Northmen, 
who planted themselves here firmly, 
founding the great kingdom of North- 
umbria, and leaving their names, their 
language, their legends, their very looks, 
to their descendants in the nineteenth 
century. From that time to the Nor- 
man conquest, border history is a mere 
confusion of raids and fights between 
Picts, Scots, Angles, Danes, and the 
various tribes out of which the English 
nation gradually arose. 

During the Middle Ages matters 
were hardly better. In one reign 
Lyulph’s City, Caer-Lyulph, Karloil, 
Carlisle, belongs to Scotland. King 
David holds his court there in 1138, 
after the Battle of the Standard. After 
David’s death, Henry II. wrests it from 


his son Malcolm. Again, in 1200, it is 


in Scotch hands, only to be re 

by the English under Edward I. And 
if this was the fate of a strongly-forti- 
fied city, we may be sure that the de- 
fenceless country around changed hands 
even more frequently. 

To invade and lay waste Cumberland, 
besiege Carlisle, and carry off some few 
thousand head of cattle and all else they 
could seize, seems to have been the fa- 
vorite pastime of the neighboring Scots. 
A quaint historian tells us that “about 
four years afterward,”—that is, after a 
raid in which, it was said, forty thousand 
cattle were conveyed across the border, 
—“as soon as they had eaten their 
stolen provisions the Scots again in- 
vaded Cumberland, burned part of Pen- 
rith, laid siege to Carlisle, and threw fire 
into it, which consumed to ashes one 
whole street; and they had in all prob- 
ability taken the city, but that they 
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were ‘frightened away by an apparition 
who they supposed to be the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” 

To guard against these hungry neigh- 
bors, strongholds, known as “ Peels,” 
were built throughout this district. A 
fine sample of these Peel towers is Lin- — 
stock Castle, a few miles from Carlisle, 
—a tall, massive dwelling-house, about 
thirty feet square, its gray walls, over 
seven feet thick, made of stones from 
the Roman wall which runs hard by. 
It consists of a basement and two rooms, 
one above the other, an inner stone 
stairway leading up to these. On the 
first alarm of danger the cattle were 
hurried into the basement, the iron- 
barred and nailed door secured, and the 
family barricaded themselves in the 
upper rooms. The slates of the roof 
were pinned down with sheep-shanks; 
the walls were loop-holed ; and, safe in 
their Peel, where the stone-flagged 
floor, resting upon heart-of-oak beams, 
would long resist the action of fire, 
even should the marauders gain access 
to the cattle below, the inhabitants had 
the moss-troopers at a considerable dis- 
advantage. 

Few things in this world are more en- 
joyable than one’s first sight of a new 
country. My onlyacquaintance with the — 
border-land before last summer had been 
a glimpse from the windows of the 
Scotch Express as we climbed Shap 
Fell—most desolate and dismal of moors 
—in the dawn of an August morning, 
and steamed through Carlisle with our 
eyes half open after the dust, discomfort, 
and troubled sleep of a night-journey, 
longing for Stirling and breakfast. It 
was therefore with no little pleasure that 
we accepted an invitation last July to 
combine a visit to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s show with a better knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood of “ Merrie 
Carlisle.” 

The week of the show was as wet as 
show-weeks generally are. Day after 
day we waded ankle-deep in mud and 
water round shivering sheep and sneez- 
ing short-horns. Day after day we came 
home wet through and through, splashed 
from head to foot, and thankful for hot 
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tea beside a blazing wood fire. Day 
after day we were jostled by the un- 
mannerly crowd of Cumbrian farmers, 
who seemed unconscious alike of rain 
and civility. 

“Tt rains a bit,” one was heard to say 
as the water poured in torrents off his 
broad shoulders, and he calmly pushed 
one of our friends off the plank path- 
way into a sea of mud. 

“ Rains!” exclaimed his friend with 
unfeigned surprise, putting his huge 
elbow into a young lady’s face in his 
efforts to get past her: “I think nothing 
ails the day.” 

Why we persisted in exposing our- 
selves to so much discomfort is hard to 
say, but we were all heartily glad when 
on the last day of the show the sun 
broke through the pall of cloud and rain 
that had hung over the devoted city for 
nearly a week, and the weather shook 
off its bad temper in the roar and flash 
of a thunder-storm. 

Then came delicious hazy summer 
days in the charming country-house at 
which we were staying, with its smooth 
lawns, where peacocks and dogs and the 
great gray Persian cat roamed free as 
air, and its tall trees, where innumerable 
birds found shelter and sang and chat- 
tered above the heads of the children at 
their play,—delicious days, as we sat 
all the morning reading and sketching 
on the green river-terrace. The Eden 
swirled past our feet. A sea-trout or 
salmon, running up with the tide, leaped 
with a splash that startled us out of our 
dreaming. The air was full of perfume 
from the rose-beds in the garden above. 
The lazy cows came down the green 
holms—or meadows—and stood knee- 
deep in the shallows, casting long red- 
and-white reflections on the brown 
water. And far away, beyond the 
holms, beyond the flat. plain of Cum- 
berland with its lines of poplars and 
green hedges, rose the great Fells, a 
blue wall bounding the horizon, full of 
wonder and mystery and legend. I 
longed for the time when we should find 
ourselves among them, for they seemed 
to beckon me to come and learn all that 
they could tell me, and 


Know what the rocks and the streams 
And the whispering woodlands say. 

What wild stories those Fells might 
reveal! There Adam Bell and Clym of 
the Clough and William of Cloudesly 
“raised the deer from out of their den,’ 
as the noble old ballad tells: 


They were outlawed for venison, 
These yeomen everychone ; 

They swore them brethren upon a day 
To English-wood for to gone. 

There, too, at Sewingshields, in a cave 
among the crags, King Arthur, with 
Guenevere, his court, and his hounds, 
sleeps enchanted until some mortal shall 
make his way into the great hall, blow the 
bugle that lies on the table, and with 
the “sword of the stone” cut a 
that lies beside. Could we but find the 
entrance, we would do better than the 
farmer of Sewingshields, who made his 
way in once through briers and nettles, 
frogs and toads, while following a ball of 
worsted he had dropped. And, behold! 
there lay the king, queen, and courtiers, 
with thirty couple of faithful hounds ; 
there, too, the sword, the garter, and 
the horn. The farmer drew the sword 
from its scabbard. The sleepers opened 
their eyes and sat upright. He cut the 
garter. But, alas! he had forgotten first 
to blow a blast on the bugle-horn. The 
spell reassumed its ancient power, and 
the heavy eyes closed once more, but 
not before King Arthur had lifted up 
his hands and eyes and exclaimed,— 


Oh, woe betide that evil day ot 
On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn! 

All good things come to him who 
learns to wait, says the proverb. There- 
fore, after a little exercise of patience, 
and some few grumblings at the hot haze 
which obscured the distance, we woke up 
one morning to a clear cloudless sky, 
and I heard at breakfast with delight 
that all was arranged for an expedition 
to Birdoswald Camp and Naworth Cas- 
tle. 

It was as fair a day as heart could de- 
sire when we drove over the Rickerby=*~ 
Holms, through the clustering low sténer/) 
cottages of Stanwix,—whence the Dutch’, 
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troops under the Duke of Cumberland 
shelled Carlisle Castle in 1745 and dis- 
lodged Prince Charles Edward’s adhe- 
rents from its shelter—down the steep 
hill to the “ Bridges,” as the noble 
bridge which spans the silvery Eden is 
called, in memory of the day when the 
river ran in two channels, up the Ricker- 
gate, or Scotch Street, over whose un- 
even cobble-stones the runaway couples 
used to gallop in their post-chaises on 
the way to Gretna Green, hotly pursued 
by indignant parents or distracted guar- 
dians. The gloomy Rickergate itself is 
gone, where Fergus MacIvor’s head was 
placed, that, as he said, “I might look, 
even after death, to the blue hills of 
my own country that I love so dearly.” 
Only its name and its many memories 
are left. 

Times have changed in Carlisle since 
Mary Queen of Scots, her eighteen years 
of captivity just begun, though as yet 
she knew it not, “went owte at a 
posterne to walk on a playing greene 
toward Skotland, and twenty of hyr 
retinue played at footeball before hyr 
the space of two howers very stronglye, 
nymbylly, and skilfullye,”—since the 
night when Buccleuch and his two 
hundred horsemen forced open the 
postern gates, rescued Kinmont Willie 
—who had “ridden and riev’d, and 
burn’d and thiev’'d”—from his cell in 
the castle, and, while drums beat, bells 
rang, and watch-fires blazed from the 
keep, made their way back to Scotland 
in triumph and safety before the sun rose. 


The neet was dark and the Eden strang 

As o’er the Stanwix they filed alang ; 

At the head of his horse he forded through: 

“ Let us storm the castle,’ said brave Buccleuch. 
For Willie had mounted many a stile, 
But now he is chain’d in auld Carlisle. 


While loudly the bells of Carlisle rang, 

A thousand men to their armor sprang ; 

They drew their swords to the joul of the bell, 

But the castle was ta’en before they could tell. 
Wi’ the stroke of a sword instead of a file 
They ransom’d Willie in auld Carlisle. 


*Twas horse and away with bold Buccleuch, 

As he rode in the van of his border crew: 

“ You may tell your virgin queen,” he cried, 

“That Scotland’s rights were never defied.” 
Wi’ the stroke of a sword instead of a file 
He ransom’d Willie in auld Carlisle. 
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Now, higher even than the castle 
keep, rise taper chimneys of biscuit-, 
cotton-, and hat-factories. And on the 
Battail (or fertile) Holm, where Queen 
Mary’s retinue played football, and the 
Sauceries (saliceta, or willow - beds), 
where the Carlisle children still roll 
their Easter eggs, the green grass was 
covered this summer with steam diggers, 
prize short-horns, traction-engines,—in 
fact, by the precious contents of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s show-yard. 

Above the green holms, above the 
trees on the “Castle Banks” or ram- 
parts rising steeply from them, above 
the dark-red city walls, dating from the 
reign of William Rufus, towers the cas- 
tle,—a mass of broad, gloomy shadows, 
with here and there a red flash as the 
sun strikes some point and lights up the 
sandstone with a rosy gleam, where 


The sun shines fair on Carlisle walls, 


as the song says; while behind the castle 
the old cathedral tower keeps spiritual 
watch and ward over the narrow streets 
of the city. 

Just in the outskirts of the town rises 
a little hill, often. mentioned in border 
story,—Hairibee, now Harraby Hill, — 
the Gallows Hill, where hundreds of 
border raiders, moss-troopers, rebels, and 
deer-stealers suffered death. It was 
there that Vich Ian Vohr was executed, 
as we read in Scott’s thrilling pages, and 
with him scores of the Young Pre- 
tender’s adherents, when his disastrous 
invasion of England ended in the sur- - 
render of Carlisle on the 30th of 
December, 1745. Now, the work- 
house, a grim stone building, crowns 
that eminence of evil fame ; a net-work 
of railways circles its base; and if any 
one is so ill-advised as to incur the last 
penalty of the latv, he no longer says 
his “ neck-verse at Hairibee.” 

By one of these lines—the Carlisle 
and Newcastle Railway—we sped east- 
ward and upward toward the Fells. 
Nay, I should rather say we crawled, 
for the grades were steep, and the of- 
ficials in charge seemed as willing to 
waste time as the engine-driver of a 
certain Irish line, who used to stop the 
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train whenever he passed a field of 
mushrooms, that the guard might turn 
out and pick them. But we were not 
inclined to quarrel with our sober pace, 
as it enabled us to see more of the beau- 
tiful country we were passing through. 
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First comes Wetheral, with its great 
viaduct of five arches, each eighty feet 
span and one hundred feet above the 
Eden. The river races below over rocky 


shallows, or lingers in deep pools where 
the salmon leap like bars of silver. Be- 


CARLISLE CASTLE. 


yond it rise perpendicular red cliffs ; 
fringes of ferns cling to every crevice ; 
and the hanging woods of Corby Castle 
crown them with rich green foliage, 
bringing out the red of the sandstone 
rock in vivid contrast. It is a lovely 
place for a summer afternoon. One may 
walk up the river-side for miles by wind- 
ing paths in fragrant woods. Through 
an undergrowth of meadow-sweet, and 
waving ferns, and crawling brambles, the 
great campanula uplifts its spike of pure 
white bells, and the big blue geranium- 
flowers cluster like knots of sapphires 
above their glaucous green deeply-cut 
leaves. Corby Castle is up there among 
the woods across the river; and one 
catches a glimpse of its guardian lions— 
the Howards’ crest, the “‘ Blanche Lion 
of Mowbray”—on the parapet through 
the tree-tops. In Edward II.’s reign it 
belonged to that famous Andrew de 
Harcla, Governor and first Earl of Car- 
lisle, who suffered degradation and a 
cruel death on Harraby Hill for forming 
—so it was said—an illegal alliance with 


Robert Bruce and traitorously making 
Edward’s subjects swear to maintain it. 
Though at the beginning of this century 
it was completely renovated, part of the 
old stronghold yet remains,—the “ghost- 
room,” to wit, with its tapestried walls 
and black-oak wainscoting. Here David 
Hume, moved, one would suppose, by 
terror at night and beauty by day, wrote 
on a pane of glass,— 

Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl ; 

Here godless boys God’s glories squall ; 

While Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall. 

But Corby’s walks atone for all. 

The ghost-room is now turned into a 
smoking-room. Yet neither the “ fra- 
grant weed” nor modern disbelief in the 
supernatural seems to have affected 
the ghost, whoever or whatever it ma: 
be. For, as I write, I am told that it 
has been seen several times since last 
July, to the no small annoyance of the 
present inhabitants of the castle. 

But, though the train is slow, it will 
not wait long enough on the viaduct at 
Wetheral for us to do more than scant 
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justice to “ Corby’s wal 
on before I have said a word about the 


- view northward down the river to the 


Scotch hills, or of beautiful. Nunnery, 
ten miles up the river, or of Edenhall 
and its wondrous cup,—‘ The Luck of 
Edenhall,”—sung by Uhland and Long- 
fellow, or of twenty other spots of in- 
terest; for indeed the whole country, 
look where one will, is so full of historic 
and romantic associations that one hardly 
knows how to concentrate mind or pen 
on one point more than another. 

The road creeps on through gently 
rising land, and, as we ascend, woods 
and fields change in character : fir-trees 
appear, then a patch of purple heather. 
The wheat-fields vanish ; the oat-fields 
become rarer. Up the green swells of 
the Fells we are approaching run parallel 
lines of stone walls, dividing them into 
“walks” of varying width and length, 
some half a mile broad and one to five 
miles long. They are dotted with flocks 
of picturesque Herdwicks,—the sheep of 
the Fells. Small, wiry, with long tails 
and fluffy fleeces, patched and spotted 
with gray and black, these pretty crea- 
tures thrive on the bleakest and barest 
mountain-sides, springing from rock to 
rock like wild goats. They are unlike 
any other English breed, and their sup- 
posed origin is a curious one. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the North, a 
Spanish ship back in the Dark Ages 
was wrecked on the coast of Cumberland. 
All on board perished, save a few sheep, 
which floated ashore, and there took pos- 
session of the land, spreading all over 
the mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, their descendants being the 
hardy Herdwicks of to-day. 

We now cross the Gelt River, and 
only catch a glimmer of water deep be- 
low us among the rich foliage that clothes 
the rocky cleft in which it flows. Far- 
ther down the gorge is the well-known 
Written Crag. A precipice overhangs 
the water, and on its face is a Roman 
inscription, of which the learned anti- 
quary Dr. Bruce gives this transla- 
tion : 

“A vexillation of the second legion, 
styled the August on account of its 


It bustles 


bravery, under Agricola the optie” 
(lieutenant). 

( and consuls 
A.D. 20 e worksho uarry 
of The band of Salus.” 

“ Mercatius (the son of ) Fermus Ju- 
lius Peculiaris, a vexillation of the 20th 
legion (styled) Valeria and Vi 

Quarry of Mercatius! Truly it takes 
some time to put one’s mind into the 
proper attitude to realize that sixteen 
hundred and seventy-three years ago 
this peaceful glen,—its quiet only dis- 
turbed two or three times a day bya 
passing train, or two or three times a 
week by a wandering tourist,—that six- 
teen centuries ago it rang with the tramp 
of Roman soldiers quarrying stones for 
their camps and their wall. 

Up we climb, higher and_ higher, 
leaving Brampton, the quiet old market- 
town, to our left, and Talkin Tarn, under 
Talkin Fell, to our right, through the 
fragrant fir woods of Naworth, which 
we are to see later to-day, out on to 
open hilly land, its bare greenish ri 
running east and west beyond the Ir- 
thing, which flows in the valley below us, 
swelling up here and there into a green 
knoll ending in a sharp rocky face on its 
farther side. Then a whistle and a 
screech, and with a puffing sigh of satis- 
faction the lazy little engine stops at the 
pretty station of Gilsland, and we have 
reached our farthermost point. 

Those who have taken delight in the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott's “‘ Guy Man- 
nering”’ may perhaps remember his 
vivid description of Gilsland Waste, a 


-vast stretch of common or undulating 


mossy pasture, extending for many miles 
right into Scotland fourteen miles away. 
“Tn truth,” he says, “ Nature, as if she 
had designed this tract of country to be 
a barrier between two hostile nations, has 
stamped upon it a character of wildness 
and desolation. The hills are neither 
high nor rocky, but the land is all heath 
and morass, the huts poor and mean 
and at a great distance from each other. 
Immediately around them there is gen- 
erally some little attempt at cultivation ; 
but a half-bred foal or two, straggling 
about with shackles on their hind-legs, 
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to save the trouble of enclosures, intimate 
the farmer’s chief resource to be the 
breeding of horses. The people, too, are 


a ruder and more inhospitable class than |. 


are elsewhere to be found in Cumber- 
land, arising partly from their own 
habits, partly from their intermixture 
with vagrants and criminals, who make 
this wild country a refuge from justice.” 


Such was Gilsland, or Bewcastle 


Waste, at the end of the last century, 
when Brown and Dandie Dinmont fell 
in with and fought the “twa land- 
loupers,” after meeting Meg Merrilies 
at Mumps’ Ha’. Very different did it 
look on this warm July afternoon. Our 
kind host had telegraphed for a carriage, 
which should have met us at the station. 
But it was late: so we wandered down a 
narrow foot-path to the village, over a 
tinkling beck that reminded us of Swiss 
mountain-rills. We found a little street 
of well-built houses with gay gardens; a 
shop where Swiss baskets, calves’-head 
biscuits, Zulu hats, bacon, and writing- 
paper were temptingly displayed in close 
proximity ; a telegraph- and post-office ; 
neat inns; and well-dressed visitors 
loitering down from the handsome Spa 
Hotel above on the wooded river-bank, 
who had come from Newcastle, Shields, 
Sunderland, and all the country round 
to the famous sulphur and iron springs. 

Alas! alas! civilization has taken a 
step too far here. Where is Mumps’ 
Ha,’—which being interpreted is “ Beg- 
gars’ Hall,”—the hedge ale-house, where 
Fighting Charlie of Liddesdale stopped 
on his way home from Stagshaw-bank 
Fair, and the treacherous landlady load- 
ed his pistols with tow and then set her 
tuffianly men-folk to rob him on the 
Waste? In vain I looked for “the ale- 
house, situated at the bottom of a little 
dell, through which trilled a small rivulet.” 
There was the dell, sure enough, and we 
heard the Irthing brawling over its 
rocky bed; but no house could we see 
that in the least answered to Scott’s 
description. However, as we turned 
out of the village street toward the old 
stone bridge which crosses the river, 
my eye happened to wander up to the 
lintel of a trim gray-stone cottage at the 
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corner. What were. my feelings on see- 
‘Mumps’ Hall” neatly painted over 
it! Shade of Scott! how is it that 
our magic wand could not preserve the 
old building from the ruthless Philistine 
who has dared to erect this brand-new 
house and put white muslin blinds in 
the windows? And does not Meg Mer- 
rilies’ uneasy spirit haunt the neighbor- 
ing equally neat and prosaic cottage that 
bears her name? 

Perhaps it may be well that such a 
thieves’ den as Mumps’ Ha’ must have 
been should be swept away from the 
face of the earth. Yet one cannot but 
regret its old walls, which could have 
told such strange and dreadful tales. 
One of them was recounted to me as we 
sat on the bridge waiting for our car- 
riage in the ash-tree’s shade, listening to 
the tinkle of the water as it rushed 
down, brown from the peat-bogs where 
it rises, between the great fern-covered 
rocks on its banks, and n shaws — 
where the birds were singing thanks- 
givings for the warm sunlight. 

At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury frightful rumors found their way 
about the country concerning Mumps’ 
Hall. It was said that of the rare 
travellers who stayed at the inn but few 
were ever again seen alive. Then there 
was an immense cold pie that Meg and 
her husband always set before their 
guests; and mysterious hints were let 
fall about its origin, and so on. At 
last the house got such an evil name 
that few people dared sleep there, unless 
they belonged to the gang of desperadoes 
who made it their headquarters. One 
night, however, two travellers, strangers 
to the country, overtaken by darkness, 
took refuge within its doors. Though 
they little liked the laoks of either place 
or people, their only alternative was 
passing the night on the bleak and 
dangerous Waste. Supper was prepared, 
and the usual cold pie p before 
them. It struck them as a somewhat 


suspicious dish, and they hardly touched 
it. Other circumstances, and the gen- 
eral look of the house and its inmates, 
still further alarmed them; and when ~ 
they were shown to their room they 
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determined to sit for what- 
ever might come. Well for them they 
did so. In the dead of night they over- 
heard a whispered consultation outside 
their door, in which ominous words 
were let fall. Then a knife was sharp- 
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ened. Then—but they waited to hear 
no more, and, dropping from the. win- 
dow, they made good their escape in the 
darkness. Next day the country-side 
was raised, tardy justice overtook the 
abominable landlord, and then all the 
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story came out. These wretches, it ap- 
peared, had been in the habit of mur- 
dering any wayfarer if he seemed worth 
robbing; and afterward—so it is said, 
‘but it is almost too horrible to write 
—the unhappy victim furnished the 
“cold pie’ for the next guest. Mar- 
garet Carrick, the treacherous landlady, 
seems to have escaped the punishment 
which overtook the other members of 
the gang, for she died in peace on the 
4th of December, 1717, “last of the iron 
race of olden time,” at the age of one 
hundred. She is buried in the church- 
- yard of Upper Denton near by; and 
there, too, lies her daughter, Margaret 
Teasdale, who died in 1777, aged ninety- 
eight, the original, some say, of Scott's 
Meg Merrilies. 

- By the time this grisly tale was told, 
our carriage arrived,—a very high, open 
wagonette, with a pair of rough little 
horses, and a driver talking the broadest 
Cumbrian. We climbed in, and away 


we went, along a steep hill with green 
woods above us and green meadows be- 
low us. Crossing a bridge which span- 
ned a wooded glen, and toiling up a yet 
steeper hill, we were almost stopped by 
an immense flock of Cheviot sheep, with 
snow-white fleeces, long pointed ears, 
and gentle, intelligent faces. They were 
following their shepherd in true Biblical 
fashion, guarded by two wise Scotch 
collies. But, startled at our sudden ap- 
parition, the flock divided in silly ter- 
ror, one half rushing blindly down-hill, 
the other nearly upsetting the shepherd 
above us. He, however, remained un- 
moved, and, giving the collies a sign, 
one flew like an arrow beyond the de- 
scending stream, the other darted for- 
ward past us, and before we reached the 
hill-top, fifty yards on, the flock was 
driven together again, a compact mass 
of trembling, palpitating fleeces and agi- 
tated ears, between the two triumphant 


dogs. 
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Our road now led us through green 
upland pastures divided by gray stone 
walls; and as we rose above the last 
remnants of the woods, the view extend- 
ed itself in all directions. The Waste 
lay to our right, for we were now driv- 
ing westward, retracing the way we had 
come in the railway, only on a parallel 
ridge. Behind us stretched a c 
line known as the “ Nine Nicks of Thirl- 
wall,” and beyond them again rose the 
Northumberland Fells. How many 
times, from my childhood up, I had 
thought of those fells with a shuddering 
fascination! How often had I trembled 
in my warm bed at the remembrance of 
Swinburne Castle, that lies hidden among 
their brown and greenfolds! How often 
had I stopped my ears if the 
name of “Long Pack” were 
but whispered! It was the 
terror, the “bugaboo,” the 
“old Bony,” of my early 
life. And not until this very 

ear did I summon courage to 
isten to the story from one 


who had actually stayed at 
Swinburne and heard it from 
the lips of the great North- 
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country squire who owned the ; 

“Tn the middle of the last century 
few of the country: gentlemen in the 
northern counties, save members of 
Parliament or peers, ever went to Lon- 
don for the season, as is the universal 
custom nowadays. Their metropolis 
was the chief town of their county,— 
Carlisle, Newcastle, York, or Durham, 
as the case might be. And here they 
had their town-houses, and congregated 
during the winter months, when the 
weather on their bleak moors was too 
stormy for social intercourse in the 
country. 

“ Swinburne Castle, where I was stay- 
ing when I heard this story, lies about 


“THE CAVES,” CORBY CASTLE. 


seven miles north of Hexham. It was 
originally one of the old Peel towers, 
and is to this day a place of immense 
strength. It stands on the very edge of 
a wild moor, only separated from it by a 
deep meadow lying low around the castle 


and rising up to the Waste beyond. The 
owners of Swinburne at the time of the 
story had gone, as usual, to their town- 
house in Newcastle for the winter. They 
put the castle into the charge of two 
faithful maid-servants and a boy of about 


| 
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seventeen, giving them the strictest in- 
junctions not to let any one set foot 
within the castle on any pretence what- 
ever; for much of their valuable plate 
remained stowed away in the strong- 
room, and, though the days of moss- 
troopers were past, Gilsland Waste and 
the Northumberland Fells afforded a 
harbor to thieves and ruffians of all 
kinds. But the castle was so strong 
that its inhabitants, few in number 
though they were, might, if they took 
proper precautions, be considered per- 
fectly secure from any danger from with- 
out. 

“ All, accordingly, went well till one 
bitter cold day in midwinter. The snow 
was driving across the moor before a 
fierce gale, and all looked gloomy and 
fearsome without and lonely within. 
The maid-servants, gazing from the win- 
dows upon the desolate scene, saw in the 
gloaming what appeared to be a file of 
men coming down over the moor. This 
was no unusual sight, as you may still 
see the track worn by the peddlers, who 
then brought their wares on their backs 
from Scotland to England, or vice versa, 
and who were succeeded, as the country 
grew more settled, by strings of pack- 
horses. This track ran over the moor 
within sight of the castle, and the maids 
had often seen the peddlers toiling along 
it under their burdens, as they appeared 
to be doing this evening. However, that 
nothing might be neglected and their 
master’s wishes obeyed to the uttermost, 
the three faithful servants shut up the 
house at once, though it was earlier than 
usual, securing every door and window 
with extraordinary precautions. 

“ As the evening wore on, the storm 
grew wilder and fiercer and howled round 
the chimneys of the old mansion. The 
servants were sitting in the kitchen,—a 
large bare room, from which two or three 
steps lead up to a strong door opening 
into the court-yard. They were con- 
gratulating themselves upon their safety 
from the storm outside, when they were 
disturbed by a sudden and violent knock- 
ing at the door. 

“At first they would not so much as 
answer, so fearful were they of disobey- 
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ing their master’s commands. The 
knocking, however, continued with re- 
doubled vehemence, and, after much 
consultation, they determined to ask 
through the door what the meaning. of 
this violent appeal might be. The door, 
like the street-doors of modern houses, 
was furnished with a chain, which, when 
fastened across, allowed it to be opened 
a little way and yet effectually barred 
all entrance from without. The chain 
was accordingly fixed securely in its 

lace, and the door cautiously unlocked. 
At first nothing could be distinguished 
in the gloom outside. But, as their eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, the 
servants saw the figure of a man stand- 
ing close to the door, and beside him 
lay a large pack, like those carried by 
the peddlers, save that this one was un- 
usually long. ‘ Well,’ said the peddler, 
‘you have heard me at last. A nice 
night this to keep a poor man outside 
the door! Open quickly, my lasses, and 
let me in to show you my wares.’ 

“ But the servants met him with a 
resolute refusal. Great seemed the 
peddler’s surprise. In vain he tried to 
tempt the maids with a list of all that 
his pack contained,—the cherry-colored 
ribbon for their caps, that would make 
their bright eyes look brighter, the fine 
dress-goods from across the seas, the ker- 
chiefs, the laces, and all the wondrous 
bargains they might get from him, and. 
from him alone. 

“They only answered it was impos- 
sible: their orders were to let no one 
set foot within the house, and they in- 
tended to obey them. 

“« What!’ he cried; ‘you would not 
turn a dog from the door on such a night 
as this !—much lessaman! Surely you 
cannot be so cruel as to turn me out to 
perish on this desolate waste. You see 
what I am,—a poor peddler, belated on 
the moor. How can I harm you? 
Only let me lie in your kitchen beside 
my goods.’ And he touched the long 
pack at his side. 

“The servants did not tell him that 
against packmen they had been especi- 
ally warned,—as they were known in 
many instances to be little better than 
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robbers,—but contented themselves with 
another determined refusal. 

“ At last, seeing he could gain noth- 
ing by his importunity, the peddler en- 
treated that, if they would not let him 
in, they would at all events give shelter 
to his pack. Even this, they said, was 
out of the question. 

“ But still he persisted. The pack 
was heavy; he had carried it far; all he 
asked was to set it inside the kitchen, 
where the driving snow would not hurt 
his precious merchandise. He would 
promise to come no farther than where 
he could stand his pack, and then go 
and find lodging for himself at some 


neighboring farm-house, where he hoped 


to meet with less churlish welcome. 
What harm could the bale of goods do 
to any one? 

“ The faithful guardians of Swinburne 
consulted together, and at length. the 
peddler’s entreaties overcame their scru- 
ples. He was allowed to bring in his 
pack, which seemed indeed an exceed- 
ingly heavy one, and, standing it against 
the wall in a corner, he went out with- 
out attempting to break his covenant, 
promising to come in the morning and 
claim his 

“The door was locked and barred, shut- 
ting out the blustering wind and snow, 
and the three servants, after talking over 
their adventure, sat down to supper in 
the kitchen, casting a glance from time 
to time at the canvas-covered bale as it 
stood against the wall. 

“ Before long, however, a strange sen- 
sation crept over the two maids. Their 
bread and cheese lay untouched before 
them ; they started at every fresh 
of wind, at every creak in the old oak 
wainscot, at every crackle of the fire in 
the wide chimney. At first they said 
nothing, but their looks turned more 
frequently to the long pack in the cor- 
ner. Some strange and unpleasant in- 


fluence seemed to emanate from it and 
fascinate their minds, as does a snake the 
rabbit it is about to devour. But every 
moment their uneasiness increased, and 
at last one exclaimed she did not know 
what had come to her, but that long 
pack was at the bottom of it. 


The 
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other confessed she felt the same, much 
to the amusement of the boy, who 
laughed at them for a pair of simpletons. 

“ Far from calming the maidens’ dis- 
turbed spirits, his mockery seemed only 
to increase their unreasoning terror. 
Their horror of ‘the long pack became 
greater each moment, till one of them 
sprang up with eyes wide open and 
ashy face, and, pointing to it, shrieked, 
‘It moves! it moves!’ 

“The boy fairly jeered at this piece 
of folly. The terrified women, half be- 
side themselves, clung together: ‘ It 
moves! it moves!’ they cried. 

“<Tt moves, does it?’ said the boy.. 
‘T'll see whether my old Jupiter won't 
make it move in earnest.’ And seizing 
his gun from the wall he pointed it at the 
long pack. ‘I'll only hit it at the very 
top,’ he said; ‘that won’t hurt the goods; 
and we'll soon see whether it will trouble 
you much after my Jupiter has had a 
shot at it.’ So saying, he pulled the 
trigger. A fearful groan came from 
the pack. It reeled, tottered, and fell 
heavily to the ground. Then, as the 
three spectators stood spell-bound with 
horror, slowly trickling, drop by drop, 
a dark fluid oozed from the place the 
shot had entered. It was blood! 

“Gradually the groans grew fainter 
and fainter. Then they ceased alto- 
gether, and all was still as death, save 
for the wail of the wind outside and the 
slow dropping of the crimson stain upon 
the floor. 

“ The horrified assistants at this ghast- 
ly adventure had now no doubt that 
foul play of some kind had been in- 
tended ; but, do what they would, they 
had not courage to touch the long pack, 
which lay there so still. So, hour after 
hour, they waited for what might yet 
come, feeling sure the’ night would not 
pass without some sequel to this fearful 
prologue. And they were not disap- — 

inted. 

“About twelve o'clock, while the 
storm was at its height, they heard out- 
side a low whistle. The pack lay still, 
and they held their breaths. Again the 
whistle: still all was silent in the kit- 
chen. A third time they heard it, and, 
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as the wind lulled for an instant, they 
distinguished the sound of many foot- 
steps stealing round the outside of the 
house; then the door was softly tried. 

“The servants, in whose minds the 
sense of self-preservation had now over- 
come the unearthly horror of the earlier 
part of the night, counselled in whispers 
how they might best defend themselves. 
At last the boy, a fearless young fellow, 
volunteered to get out of the house and 
make his way to the home-farm, where 
he knew there would be plenty of men 
able and willing to give help. Accord- 
ingly, with infinite precautions, the ter- 
rified maids let him out of a small door 
in a remote part of the house, and re- 
turned trembling to their awful watch in 
the kitchen. 

“There lay the long pack, motionless, 
with the little crimson pool beside it, 
staining the white floor. The peat 
smouldered on the hearth, and as a sod 
broke and fell together it flashed up 
with a bright flicker of flame. The 
slow tick of the tall kitchen-clock seemed 
like the tolling of bells to their over- 
wrought senses. Still the storm raged ; 
still the footsteps prowled round the 
castle, waiting for the signal that never 
was to come. ; 
“ After an hour, which seemed like a 
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lifetime to the poor women, the footsteps 
halted and then hurried away; whilst, 
coming from a different direction, they 
heard the tramp of their deliverers, and 
hastened at the brave boy’s signal to let 
them in. Every possible lurking-place 
was searched; but the enemy had es- 
caped for thetime. Then, when all fear 
of an attack was over, the pack was 
opened. It contained nothing but a 
man, and that man was dead. ‘Jupiter’ 
had done his work with a vengeance ! 

“ The country-side was raised, and in 
a few days most of the marauders were 
secured. It was then discovered that 
Long-Pack had been chief of a notorious 
gang which had been the scourge of 
the district. Swinburne Castle the rob- 
bers knew was securely and faithfully 
guarded, and their only chance, there- 
fore, of getting into it was by some strat- 
agem. Accordingly, the chief was to 
be introduced in the shape of a pack, 
and when the servants had gone to bed 
was to release himself from his cover- 
ings, murder them all in their sleep, and 
let in his companions to ransack the 
castle of its treasures. 

“ And,” added the narrator, “I have 
seen the stain of blood upon the floor 
where Long-Pack stood that night.” 

Rose G. KINGSLEY. 


* WwW ought to be right off the Skil- 

lings's,” hoarsely whispered our 
meditative skipper, wiping the “ pesky” 
fog from his eyes and striving to peer 
through the lowering gloom. We were 
tearing along at a terrible pace, the jib 
without its bonnet—as became a jib in 
such a gale—and the mainsail reefed 
down to the very lowest limit of the 
skipper’s conscience. Our sturdy craft 
took everything as it came, disdaining 
to ride a sea, and strongly attesting the 
truth of the skipper’s statement, made 
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to me in confidence, that she was a 
regular “borer.” Her name,—‘“ The 
Roaring Gimlet,”—so bereft of rhyme 
or reason in clear weather, assumed a 
deep significance as sea after sea rushed 
in upon us. We were, indeed, literally 
boring our way through fog and water, 
bound for Pistolet Bay, Newfoundland, 
a noted ground for squids, so valued by 
the Grand Banks fishermen as votive of- 
ferings to the luckless cod. 

“You don’t get fogs like this down 
York way,—come, now ?” said the skip- 
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== per, with a grin and as if proud. 
if ‘the Belle Tale production. I 
a was about to reply, when the man 
FE at the bow—who, like a red-shirted 
Fu Neptune, seemed continually com- 
€x ing on board from the foam and. 
y spray—sounded a lusty blast on his 
a horn, and, like an echo, came a wel- 
.| come answer, edging its way through 
"mist and wind to the leeward. 
The old man made a lunge at the helm and. 
jammed it hard down, throwing “The 
Roaring Gimlet” twisting up into the wind 
and deluging us with watery shavings. 
‘Look out for your head!” “ Let go the 
weather jib-sheet!” “Shake out that bon- 
net, and haul away!” came in quick suc- 
cession. With a swing and a clatter the 
boom came over, with its rattling sail, whirling 
ropes, and flying scud; the stanch little craft 
plunged violently, hesitated a moment, as if un- 
decided, then, gathering her energies, dashed off 
in the direction of the blast, blown, as we were 
informed, by ‘‘ Marm” Skillings, who'in rough weather assumed 
the responsibilities and duties of beacon and fog-horn, sendin 
forth continuous fusillades of blasts, to guide the occasio 
visitor into the snug port of which she and her family were 
wardens, collectors, and guardians extraordinary of the public 
weal. 

The sea rapidly went down as we followed up the sounds, and . 
soon the good judgment of our skipper was proved, as we round- 
ed to under the lee of a rocky headland dimly visible high above 
us. The sail was lowered to the quickstep of the rattling 
‘chain that ran cheerily out, the dingy was hauled alongside, and - 

= we were soon pulling toward the 
@ Skillings mansion. The fog had 
lifted enough to show it,—a cu- 
rious conglomeration of flotsam 
and jetsam ; the lower part was 
= of rough-hewn logs, the knots 
still left on many places, upon 
which were hung nets; the roof 
was the deck-cabin of some old (One- 
IANT D SEIZ- 
feet long.) over the companion-way, and, having a decided rake, it might 
have passed as a flying buttress or a tower: it was probably the 
latter, as from its square window came the stentorian blasts that had guided us 
into port. Hard by, a whale-boat was overturned, doing service as a chicken-coop ; 
and near the front door, laid out in mock state on two wooden horses, was a 
massive figure-head, evidently what had been a French admiral, now reduced to 
the humiliating condition of having fish cleaned upon his broad chest. 
While thus observing, we crunched into the hard, sandy beach and tumbled 
out literally, to be greeted by Captain, “‘ Marm,” and six little Skillingses. The 
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captain was a diminutive man, with a 
face as red as a lobster, reminding me of 
an image I had once seen made of a 
lobster’s claw. His wife—who was the 
fog-horn—was a head taller than her 
spouse. Greeting me warmly as a friend 
of the skipper, she said, “You're not 
French, though, are ye?” glancing sus- 
piciously at a black eye I had unfortu- 
nately received from the end of an oar 
a few days before. I hastened to deny 
the doubtful honor, and the captain, 
coming to my assistance, pronounced me, 
evidently to his wife’s relief, a Yankee. 
“ Well, I’m glad of that,” she answered. 
“T’m down on them Frenchmen: they 
come over here from Belle Isle with 
their brandy, onions, and fightin’, and I 
never seen one yet that didn’t have a 
black eye. I hope you won't take any 
offence.” I assured her that it was a 
very natural mistake, and by this time 
we had reached the house. I was soon 
rigged out in the captain’s best suit, and 
my own drenched clothes hung before a 
roaring fire. ‘This cheerful,” said 
the skipper ; and so it was; and through 
the influence of the warmth and genial 
surroundings I was soon upon the best 
of terms with the whole family. They 
were all genuine Yankees from “ down 
East,’ —that undiscovered country, never 
found but always present,—somewhere 
along the shore of New England ; they 
‘lived by fishing, and a goodly portion of 
their earnings was made by catching 
squid bait for the Grand Banks cod- 
fishermen. The captain was part own- 
er in “The Roaring Gimlet,” which was 
one of about a dozen sloops that followed 
this peculiar line of business. Each 
vessel is provided with two deep and 
finely-woven seines, two whale-boats, a 
dingy, and as many empty kegs and 
barrels as she can hold. Thus equipped, 
with a crew of five or six men, they sail 
for the eastern and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland, remaining until a load is 
taken. ‘Sometimes it takes a month, 
more or less,” said the captain, who had 
lighted his pipe and tipped back against 
the wall. ‘“Squids is very unsartin: 
sometimes you find ’em huggin’ in the 
shore, specially when the white whales 
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is calfin’, and again they goes off shore 
and you can’t get near ’em.” 

“ Do the big squids ever go with the 
small ones?” I asked. 

“Go? I guess they do. Why, they 
feed on their own relatives; but it’s 
more’n the trouble’s worth to catch ’em: 
they tear a net like a whale, and mix 
things up generally. A good many 
come ashore every year,—get washed in, 
—and I’ve seen as many as five hangin’ 
on to the rocks right in the breakers: 
we went after ‘em, and got three, and 

ked ’em down for dog-meat.” 

“Did they show fight?” I asked 


n. 
ec Well, I should say so,” said the 
skipper. ‘“ You wouldn't believe they . 
had so much pull. Old Captain Ran- 
dall ran into one in Hare Bay, and it 
wa’n’t a minute before it had the boat 
half full of water, and it was only a 
lucky blow saved the captain. It floated 
ashore afterward with the old man’s oar 
stickin’ through it, and they say it 
weighed over seven hundred pounds.” 

“That’s the one you wanted me to 
cook,” said “ Marm” Skillings, laughing. 
“T cut a slice right off where the ribs 
would be, if it had any, and tried to fry 
it; but it wouldn’t cook, and came out 
like lard, and had a queer taste, unlike 
anything else. The Indians eat them, 
though, but then they’d live on nothin’. 
If you want to know anything about 
big squids, ask Jim: he’s an old hand 
at it,” she said, with a loud laugh, in 
which they all joined. 

Jim, a red-cheeked, cast-iron fellow, 
was the first mate of “ The Roaring Gim- 
let,” and, being appealed to, stopped toss- 
ing up one of the children, and owned 
he had been “all tied up in a knot,” as 
he expressed it, by a squid. 

“You see, I’m from Nantucket, and 
before I came up here had been ona 
whalin’-cruise for three years, and had 
tried everything from a mad fin-back to 
a man-eater. I liked jokin’ the skipper 
about the big squids he kept tellin’ 
about, but in fact I was downright anx- 
ious to see one, and it wa’n’t long before 
I had a chance. We was a-lyin’ out a 
gale in Hare Bay, and on the third day, 
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if I don’t disremember, the wind had 
let up and the sea gone down, so we was 
beginnin’ to think of movin’, when the 
skipper came along and says, ‘Jim, you 
want to tackle a squid, don’t ye?’ ‘I 
do,’ says I. ‘Well, here’s your chance : 
there’s one over in the breakers aground 
on the rocks: the water ain’t over a 
fathom. Take the dingy and bring him 
aboard.’ I looked over, and sure enough 
there was somethin’ splashin’ around 
among the rocks, a-throwin’ up its arms. 
Takin’ a boat-hook and a bit of rope, I 
jumped into the dingy and pulled away. 
I see the skipper tip a wink to the 
- hands, so I made up my mind I'd bring 
the squid back no matter what hap- 
pened. Did you ever see one alive ?” 
turning to me. On my replying in the 


negative, he continued, “ Well, they are 
the worst-lookin’ things you can imagine: 
more like a big white spider, all legs 
and eyes, than anything else. I pulled 
along, keepin’ before the seas, and in 
a few minutes had the boat within 
twenty feet of it; and there’s no use 


talkin’, I wished I was back on board 
the sloop. There it was, a great big 
bag, cream-white, with a big fluke like 
a whale on one end, and the other was 
full of legs, all lined with round suck- 
ers. Every time the water let down and 
it hit the rocks, up would go its arms in 
the air like signals of distress; and, worst 
of all, its eyes, which were as big as 
your hat, seemed to be a-watchin’ me. 
But I didn’t have much time to spend in 
thinkin’, for the boat was driftin’ in all 
the time. It had a long sucker fastened 
on to a rock, and was hangin’ on to that, 
like a ship anchored on a lee shore. I 
‘concluded to pull off and loose this, and 
let the waves carry it up and take it 
without any trouble: so I pulled) out 
about forty feet to about where the 
sucker seemed to go. © Watchin’ my 
chance, I dropped the.oars, grabbed the 
boat-hook and hooked on to the sucker, 
and soon had it off; but I had drifted 
in, and, as luck would have it, a big 
sea came along. Afore I could get the 
oars it had landed me right in on top of 
the squid; and I tell you there was 
some lively gettin’ around for a few 
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minutes. It wa’n’t a minute afore he 
had four or five legs over the boat, and 
I would ’a sworn he was tryin’ to climb 
in. We always kept an axe in the 
dingy, and I grabbed that and soon had 
one leg off: in my excitement I put it 


= 


right through the side of the dingy be- 
sides, and the next wave half filled her 
and banged her on the rocks in a terri- 
ble way. The first thing I knew, one 
of the critter’s arms had me by the leg, 
—and talk about pullin’! I laid back 
half in the water, and braced against 
the seat with my clear leg; for a few 
seconds it was nip and tuck, I makin’ 
hits at it with the axe and missin’ ’most 
every time, owin’ to the boat’s jumpin’ 
around so. At last one of the other ~ 
arms got caught on my shoulder ; I gave 
a jerk, and my rubber boot came off; I 
got ina hit then and cut another arm 
off. Another was wavin’ around my 
head, and caught me in the hand, takin’ 
the skin right off; but I knocked this 
back into the water with the boat-hook, 
and then I went for its eyes and head, 
and in a few minutes had it pretty well 
used up. I was bound to take it 
aboard: so I got the boat out off the 
rocks and hauled her up, got a rope 
round the squid, and soon had what was 
left of it on the beach, and when I got 
the dingy righted I towed it aboard. 
They had the laugh on me, but I got 
the squid, and there’s the receipted 
bills,” pointing to a pair hanging over 
the table. 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Skillings, “he gave 
them to me for doin’ up his hand, and I 
guess he don’t want any more.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Jim: “I’m satis- 
fied.” 

The skipper and all laughed heartily 
at the remembrance of the scene, and 
one by one they related their stories and 
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wonderful tales of the squids they had 
seen, their strength, habits, etc. When 
called upon for my yarn, I was forced 
to confess my information was confined 
to the capture of small sepias in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the octopus, which is a 
blood-relation. These are more repulsive 
in appearance, if anything, than their 


MEETING THE SKILLINGSES. 


gigantic cousins. They live entirely 
upon the bottom; and, to give an idea 
of the strength of one twelve inches 
long, when speared and being lifted into 
the boat they would fasten their suckers 
on the boards, and it would require all 
my force to detach them, the green 
eyes burning with rage, while waves of 
color passed over their arms and bodies 
in quick succession. In speaking of the 
ejection of ink, I was enabled to give the 
men an amusing instance. The flyin 

squid is quite common on the Gulf coast 
of Florida, and one day, while drifting 
over the reef, we came suddenly upon 
three lying perfectly still upon the sur- 
face. My man cautiously took a pail, 


and, leaning over, was about to make a 
dash at them, when they became alarmed 
and ejected water and sepia in an inky 
stream squarely in his face, giving him 
a most ludicrous appearance: he had 
caught a Tartar, indeed. The stream 
was delivered at a distance of three 
feet. 

“Well,” said Captain Skillings, “I 
never saw a squid do that; but I’ve 
seen one that must have weighed eight 
hundred pounds jump ten feet out of 
the water, and right in Hare Bay, too.” 

As we were to start early in the morn- 
ing, he now proposed we should turn 
in, which we did in a blanket on the floor. 
Before daybreak, after a hearty break- . 
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' fast, we again set sail. We had made 
about ten: miles along shore, when 
“ Ahoy!” came from aloft, and the skip- 
sprang to his feet: “Where 
away ?” 
“‘ Off to leeward,” came the reply. 
“Slack off that main-sheet! Keep 
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whale-boat that had been hauled along- 
side. Kegs, barrels, and salt were as 
quickly passed up on deck and made 
snug. Soon my inexperienced eyes 
made out, a quarter of a mile away, 
what looked like a school of sardines 


away !” and “ The Roaring Gimlet” fell [iam 


away, her head toward shore. “Get 


out the nets lively!” 


up the end 
of the long seine, == = 
and it was rapid- 
ly coiled in the | 


‘And, lowering 
himself into the hold, one of the men | 


ON A LEE SHORE. 


jumping out of the water; the sur- 
face was covered with ripples, and a 
sound like that of falling rain could be 
heard from where we were. “Now, 
keep quiet, lads!” The men dropped 
into the boats, and “ The Roaring Gim- 
let” was hove to and left in charge of 
the cook, when the two boats, with muf- 
fled oars, made for the acre or more of 
ripple. Only the swish of the waves as 
the boats rose and fell, with the occasion- 
al cry of a laughing gull, could be heard. 
As we crept near, silently the line was 
passed to the other boat, and soon a great 
oval was marked out by the floating 
corks. We are half-way round them, 
when the ripple, as if by magic, disap- 
pears, and the boats with a rush make 
for each other to complete the enclosure. 
“Give way, strong, lads !”’ yells the skip- 
per, and the oars bend under the strong- 
armed rowers. ‘Steady! way enough!” 
and we come together with a , 
“Now, then, lay hold.” “Here's a 
place for you, mister!” and, as we station 
ourselves along the boat, the net is rapid- 


but occasionally a white form dashes 
through the water; now they are more 
frequent, and one comes up, its delicate 
arms caught in the net, its eyes 
radiating blue and gold tints. We have 
the net well in hand, and now the open 
space is alive with fleeing, ghastly forms. 
Now a score rise into the air, cleaving 
the space between the waves, their = 
tacle-like arms streaming 
hind; down come, by 
a myriad of others, looking like a shower 
of meteors against the blue depths; 
turning upward in lines, their 
white sides glisten like a nebula of sil- 
very stars and as quickly disappear. 
Some are entangled in the meshes of the 
net, and finally, the bag being hauled 
between the boats, thousands upon thou- 
sands of the delicate creatures struggle 
and splash the water in their vain efforts 
to escape. The assemblage is Argus- 
eyed, as, turn which way you will, myr- 


iads of their beautiful eyes follow you, g 


bathed with a rich iridescent light tha 


changes with every ray that strikes th@yay 
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scooped aboard and slide down, filling 
every crevice of the boat, many of them 
being twenty inches in length. We pull 
slowly back to the sloop:. the boat is 
hooked on to the davits, and the net 
id out into the other boat. The 
aul was soon aboard, and a man waded 
among the soft bodies and threw them 
down upon deck by the bucketful, while 
another salted them away in barrels, 
which, as soon as they were full, were 
headed up and lowered into the hold. 
The squid—or, scientifically, Sepia— 
is found in various species along the 
entire American coast, and is the nat- 
ural food of many of the whales and 
fishes, also of some of the few Micmac In- 
dians that claim Newfoundland as their 
home, and who, like their fellows in 
the West, are fast dying out. Scientifi-_ 
cally, the squid is the most interesting 
of all the mollusks, of which itis the 
highest form, owing to the peculiar 
structure of the brain, which is envel- 
oped in a cartilaginous case, and which 
is claimed by some scientists to be a 
rudimentary skull: the consequent de- 
duction would be that the squid is the 


was dancing on the water and, under the 
paddle of the Indian, was avoiding the 
seemingly dangerous crests in a marvel- 
lous manner. “ Want jumpers?” sang 
out the Indian, steadying his canoe. 
(“ Jumpers” is the local name for squid.) 
“ All we can get,” replied our skipper. 
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evolutionary stepping-stone leading from 
the mollusks to the fishes. Be this as it 
may, the squid has a decidedly promi- 
nent head, from which branch eight . 
short arms and two long ones, forming 
a marvellous combination of forces: in 
the midst, buried in the waving arms, 
lie the parrot-like beaks. On the ventral 
surface we find the funnel from which 
is ejected the water and sepia,—the for- 
mer forcing them along, and the latter 
penetrating the water like a dark cloud 
and concealing the direction of their es- 
cape. In the fossil cephalopods the ink- ~ 
bags are preserved in great numbers, and 
after thousands—ay, millions—of years 
are taken and used as the sepia of com- 
merce. 

We filled away, and under all press of 
sail were flying along the coast, that, with 
its granite front, gave out a sullen roar of 
warning. “ Boat ahead!” sang out the 
man aloft. ; 

“ Looks like a canoe,” said the cap- 
tain, mounting the weather rail. “TI 
reckon it’s some of them Injins that live 
around here.” 

We soon came up with the craft, that 


“Take captain to big school for plug 
tobac’!” yelled the Indian. 

“ All right,” in responded the 
skipper. ‘“ Luff a little.” And, as the - 
sloop rounded to, he threw a rope to the 
frail craft, which was skilfully caught 
by the Indian, who in a moment more 
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was alongside and had bounded lightly 


on deck. ‘ Now, where’s your school ?” 
_ asked the captain. 

“‘Where’s tobac’ ?” answered the In- 
dian, with a grin, evidently quite “ up” 
in the points of Down-East traders. 

“ Here it is,” laughed 
the skipper, handing out 
a piece of navy plug. 
“But suppose we get 
there and the squids is 
gone?” 

“Tobac’ gone too, - 
then,” answered the 
Indian in a simple way. 
However, he took the 
helm and headed us for 
a bold headland about = 
two miles away. He 
was a fine specimen of <aam 
the native Newfound- 
land Indian; and, from 
the way he managed 
our shrewd skipper, it = 
was evident he had a ~ 
store of humor. 

The coast of Northern 
Newfoundland is singularly picturesque : 
the old Laurentian rocks jut out in bold 
headlands along the entire line, and, being 
deeply indented with bays and inlets, there 
is littleshoal water ; the rocks reaching out 
breast the waves with a bold front, and are 
worn here and there into solid shapes like 
miniature forts and towers, as if they in 
their battle with the sea only gave way 
inch by inch, the last parts retaining the 
integrity of form possessed by the origi- 
nal structure. In some places the cliff 
overhangs the sea, rearing its grotesque 
shapes hundreds of feet over the water, 
and as the long waves come in and are 
caught by its solid front, breaking into a 
million drops, they seem to make des- 
perate efforts to reach the top, falling 
back with an angry roar,—a rainbow 
glistening in their midst,—to storm the 
breach again and again. 

We had neared the headland when 
the “ahoy!” from aloft told that the 
Indian was right, as soon in-shore ap- 
peared the ripples. The boats were 

quickly lowered, and, to keep dry, I fol- 
‘lowed in the dingy. A large area was 
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successfully surrounded, and I pulled 
along the outer edge to see the silvery 
mass alive. It would be difficult to 
describe the winding, curling, and jump- 
ing made in concert to escape the net. 
With perfect ease scores of them would 


OCTOPUS,—-A BLOOD-RELATION. 


shoot from one wave to another like 
flying-fish. I thought I had noticed 
a large body darting by among the © 
throng, and, as I stooped down to help 
along the net, a second glimpse con- 
vinced me that an unusually large animal 
of some kind had become encircled, and, 
fearing for the net, I passed the word. 

“ Hold on, then!” cried the skipper: 
“he'll walk right through the net.” But 
the animal now madearush half out of the 
water, over the corks. ‘“ That's no whale. 
Give him the harpoon.” A great ten- 
tacle thrown over the corks and a glimpse 
at a great black eye showed the supposed 
white whale to be a monster squid. 

“ Let me in there!” yelled Jim ex- 
citedly. I backed up the dingy, and, 


| harpoon in hand, Jim stepped into the 


stern of the boat. I gave a surge at the 
oars which sent us right over the squid, 
that, clear of all but one tentacle, was 
struggling hard to get away. ‘“ Keep 
steady! look out for that rope!” shout- 
ed-Jim, at the same time raising the 
grains and sending it down into the 
water and into the soft body of the 
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animal. “Push the corks down and 
get him aside,” cried the skipper, which 
was easier to say than todo. Rising to 
the surface, with great undulations of its 
tail the squid attempted to back off, lash- 
ing the water into foam, and dragging the 
boat completely around, finally wrench- 
ing the grains from its body and leav- 
ing a gaping wound. Wishing to save 
the creature entire if possible, I pre- 
vented Jim from striking, and urged 
the boat alongside of it; but a wave 
threw the keel into its back. Drawing 
back its long tentacles and spouting a 
volume of water and sepia, it brought 
four of the spider-like arms completely 
over us, tipping the boat so that the 
water poured in. Jim struck wildly at 
it with an oar, and, performing a wild 
dance in dodging the flying arms, he 
succeeded finally in planting a blow on 
one of the monster eyes. I got in a 
good blow with the axe, severing an arm 
that was wound round the seat. In at- 
tempting to ward off one that was lifted 
over my head, I lost the axe and slipped 
down into the bottom of the dingy, amid 
the roars of the men, who were shout- 
ing directions and orders and gradually 
hauling in. When I recovered my feet, 
the monster had worked half over the 
corks, and the men, by lifting them sud- 
denly, ran him in among a mass of small 

. He still had one arm fastened to 
the boat, and, as the net shoaled by the 
exertions of the others, the remaining 
arms came into play, whirling and beat- 
ing the water with terrific force. The 
spear was again hurled into it, sinking 
through the soft mass, and only seeming 
to enrage it the more. The water was 
black with ink, and it was only by com- 
bined effort that we drove four or five 
oar-blades through the head and destroy- 
ed it; and even now the sucker had to 
be cut from the boat with a hatchet. 

“ Well, what do you think of that?” 
said the captain, as he wiped the salt 
from his eyes with his elbow. ‘“ Comes 
up to yer expectations ?” 

It certainly did; and I said so. 
Wringing wet, my back and ankle 
strained, and the skin worn from my 
hands, I appreciated all the delights 
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of squid-fishing. The net was hauled 
in, and with it the squids that had not 
escaped during the confusion. The large 
one was too heavy to draw in: so, en- 
tangled in the net, we pulled it to the 
sloop, which had been sailing around. 
We were soon fast alongside, and a block 
rigged and the net and giant squid hoist- 
ed on deck. There was some hard lan- 
guage when attempting to disengage it : 
the net was torn, evidently cut on the 
serrated edges of the suckers, and the 
two long arms were wound in and out in 
an inconceivable fashion, so that it took 
a good two hours to put things to rights. 

“ Cap’n got ‘nuff squid? Ought give 
more tobac’,” laughed the Indian as he 
hauled in his canoe. 

The skipper started for him, but, 
springing lightly into his boat, he was 
off and soon left behind. 

“ Well, mister, you’ve got a big fel- 
low ef you want to presarve him: he’s 
nigh on to fifty feet long.” 

Excepting a cut or two on the body, 
the loss of one eye and part of the head, 
and the ends of several arms, which we 
secured, the cuttle-fish was in good 
order, and stretched out on deck the 
body measured ten feet, the eight short 
arms about twelve, and the two long 
ones nearly twenty-seven. The short 
arms were triangular in shape, the in- 
side surface being lined with round 
suckers, each containing a bony circle 
armed with serrated, recurved teeth, 
which, when pressed upon a smooth sur- 
face,—the teeth fitting in and the piston . 
beneath exhausting the air,—form a ter- 
rible weapon ; these are arranged in two 
rows to the tips of the arms, graduating 
in size from an inch and a half in di- 
ameter to (near the end) a much small- 
er measurement. The two long arms 
widen at their extremities, and here only 
have suckers,—among them peculiar 
warty prominences that are supposed to 
offer a holding-place for the suckers of 
the opposite arm when they wish to com- 
bine the two. By joining the wrists and 
keeping the hands and arms separate, an 
idea will be conveyed of this method of in- 
creasing power when securing a large fish. 

Among the arms, at their base, lie 
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the cruel bills, almost exactly in shape 
like those of a parrot, only larger. The 
tongue is armed with sharp teeth curv- 
ing backward ; beneath the mouth is the 
funnel, and on either side the plate-like 
eyes, staring black and white. Such is 
the Architeuthis,—a strange combina- 
tion, surely: its feet upon its head, 
forced to move backward and to walk or 
crawl upon this organ, which, however, 
places it and all the Cephalopoda at the 
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head of the grand division of mollusks. 
Ordinarily, the long arms are coiled close 
to the body, and only thrown out to se- — 
cure prey when a nearer approach of the 
long body would frighten it. The large 


eyes are constructed to enable the ani- 
mal to see in the depth of the ocean; 
and to this habit of frequenting deep 
water we owe our almost utter ignorance 
concerning its habits. It is only within 
a few years—hardly ten—that the ex- 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


istence of such a monster—made prom- 
inent by Victor Hugo in his “ Toilers of 
the Sea’—was believed in, and even now 
only one entirely perfect specimen and a 
few arms in the National Museum attest 
the fact to disbelievers. 

The Cephalopoda from early geogra- 
phical times are most interesting. We 
find certain genera in early days repre- 
sented by the Orthoceratite——a blood- 
relation, occupying a shell fourteen or 
fifteen feet long, and, according to some 
authorities, even twenty feet in length. 
Later, we see them curled, as in the Joao- 
ceras, and, finally, the goniatite and 
ammonite, the latter a massive shell, the 


ancestral hall of the nautilus of to-day, 
who, a distant relative of the gigantic 
Architeuthis, lives in warmer waters. 

What strange forms may the recesses 
of the ocean yet conceal! The sea-ser- 
pent, the myth of Pontoppidan, and a 
host of others, with their halo of tra- 
dition, may yet prove to be inspirations 
of existing forms. 

The last haul is made, and with a free 
sheet we pass the grim shadows that are 
beginning to creep out from shore ; the 
mist rolls in from the sea, and down the 
coast by the headland we hear the long 
note from the tower of Skillings’s Castle. 

C. F. HotpEr. 
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Le I stroll the beach along, 
Danced last night the naiad throng 


To the measures of their song. 


Hither came they from the deep, 
While the timid moon did peep 
And the world was lost in sleep. 


Here their satin locks they flung, 
Gleamed their limbs the waves among, 
Night with their wild laughter rung. 


But when shone the first pale ray 
Of the light of common day, 
Quick the dancers fled away. 


And upon the sands still lie, 
In the haste of flight cast by, 
Traces of their revelry, — 


Glossy ribbons from the hair, 
Scarfs that crossed the bosom bare, 
Hue and texture strange and fair; 


While from the far ocean floor 
Comes their merry laugh no more, 
Lost amid the billows’ roar. 


Yet from out thy deeps, O Sea, 
As from some vast memory, 
What strange beings flock to me !— 


Thoughts and loves that first were sung 
When the human race was young 
And all nature was its tongue,— 


Thoughts and loves that ’mid the roar 
Of the busy daytime shore 
Now are seen and heard no more, 


And alone in dreams of youth 
Come to sport in seeming truth, 
Then to flee in shapes uncouth ; 


Only still by naiads told 

Where in swaying weeds they fold 
Sunken ships and treasures old. 

Frank SEWELL. 
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N’T YOU LAUGH IF I TELL YOU SOMETHIN’, WILL YE?”—Page 141. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


RETURN OF A NATIVE. 


AMSIN came to Barnet early in 
June. Her trip was easy and de- 
lightful. Craque-o’-Doom himself saw 
her put in a palace-car, from which she 
did not have to stir until she reached 
the junction of the Barnet road with the 
trunk line on which she travelled. The 
railway-people were feed to make her 
safety and comfort their particular study. 
Craque-o’-Doom had thought seriously of 
sending a maid with her; but the diffi- 
culty of finding a suitable person, and 
the disinclination of Tamsin herself to 
appear before her townspeople so attend- 
ed, had caused him to give up the idea. 
“They'd make fun of me,” said Tam- 
sin. “They all remember how I used 


to look. And then there are father’s 
folks—” It was not necessary for her 
to explain the incongruity. 

“T see,” said ue-o-Doom. He 
had delayed his own trip until she was 
safely started. Tom Mills was to meet her 
at the station and telegraph her arrival. 

She parted from him in the gayest 
spirits. She: had come away from Bar- 
net in storm and misery, like a prisoner, 
pitied in a way that galled her mcre than 
her proud nature would ever own; she 
was going back like a princess, guarded 
and tended, covered with splendor, and 
having the prestige of a great reserve 
power. The sensitive deformed man 
told this to himself very minutely. He 
added that she was young and rebound- 
ing from the former heavy pressure on 
her life. And she was just out of: school: 
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there must be something unwholesome 
and abnormal in any girl. who would not 
be merry when just out of school. 

Still, her gay nods to him from the 
open car-window jarred him. He sat 
in the carriage some distance away : he 
dared not risk boarding the train or 
crossing the many tracks. Now he saw 
her, and now a thousand objects crowded 
between. He wished she had not looked 
so exhilarated, and was in torment lest 
some accident should happen before she 
reached even Philadelphia. She started 
just before sunset. He thought of the 
run across the mountains. When the 
train was actually gone, he drove away, 
his head sunk on his breast and his face 
drawn. Oh, to tower up among other 
men! “If I had been a big animal and 

nized over her a little, maybe she 
wouldn’t have lost sight of me so gayly. 
How easy it was to persuade her to go 
away instead of coming to Cold Springs 
with me! Yet I didn’t give her any 
choice, either. I wrote that she might 
go to Barnet, for I felt obliged to take 
another rough Northern trip this sum- 
mer. Miss Rhoda said she was likely 
to form but two or three strong attach- 
ments in her life.” 

He looked at the seat opposite him,— 
the carriage, although of the coupé pat- 
tern, had been built to carry four,—and 
thought of her shopping for Tillie and 
her remarks about Sarah Davidge when 
driving to the train. 

“ Are you disappointed at not bringing 
your chum to Cold Springs this June ?” 
Craque-o’-Doom had inquired. 

“ What chum ?” said Tamsin. 

“This Miss Davidge you write to me 
about.” . He knew every name her pen 
had traced. : 

“No. I don’t like her so very.well.” 

“ Why, I thought you two were band- 
ed for mutual improvement ?” 

Tamsin studied the toe of her boot. 
“ Sarah Davidge is a nice girl,” she con- 
ceded, “‘ but I don’t like to hear people 
always talking about belonging to a good 
family.” 

Craque-o’-Doom smiled under his 
moustache. 
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boot, continued: “And it makes me 
mad to hear any one say folks out West 
are all heathens.” 

“Tam to understand, then, that you 
have had some slight disagreements with 
Miss Davidge ?” 

“Oh, no: we're good enough friends. 
I like her the best of any of the girls. 
She can’t help her airs.” 

_ It appeared that no strong attachment 
had been formed for Miss Davidge. 

“ But this summer,’ muttered the 
lonely dwarf, “ will be a blooming season 
for her,—an impressionable May-time. 
Still, in Barnet she will not be thrown 
with anybody likely to attract her, unless 
the Millses have extraordinary guests. 
But she is by nature a high and mighty 
aristocrat: I really think few people 
could please her. Tom must make 
faithful reports to me: I shan’t be able 
to stand it if he doesn't.” 


Very different was the expression of 
Tamsin’s face when she arrived late in 
the pleasant afternoon at Barnet station; 
she was the only passenger for that 
place. Captain Mills was on the plat- 
form ; at a little distance the Mills car- 
riage waited, and by the captain’s side 
stood a gawky child craning her eager 


neck at all the car-windows. 


With a start of delight this child felt 

herself seized; she recognized the soft 
touch before she could turn and see that 
a pretty young lady had descended from 
the last car instead of from the baggage- 
van, which Tillie thought as desirable a 
vehicle as any. The object which did 
come down from the baggage-van was a 
huge Saratoga trunk. 
- Captain Mills touched his hat and 
took the hand which Tamsin gave him 
for an instant across Tillie’s shoulder. 
She gave him barely a glance; there 
was such gladness in her face as she 
rocked the little sister to and fro in 
their old way! The train glided off, 
and Neal, on his driver’s seat, rolled a 
white eye‘at the pair; but Tamsin did 
not know it, or that Captain Mills want- 
ed the check for her b: ‘ 

“My! ain’t you some!” exclaimed 


Tamsin, still studying the toe of her 


Tillie when they had kissed. 
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“Why, you’ve grown taller!” said 
Tamsin. 

“’Course I have. Daddy says I grow 
like an evil weed.” Her coral expanse 
of lips and rows of little teeth glistened. 

“ You've been well all the time, haven’t 

ou ?” 

“Had a tech of aygur once,—that’s 
all. Oh, Tam, you do look so pretty !” 

“Do I?” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“T didn’t think you'd be here to meet 
me.” 

“Td ’a come,” said Tillie, “if I'd 
had to foot it; but Tom Mills he told 
me I might git in and ride with him.” 

Tamsin looked up toward Captain 
Mills with an expression of gratitude, 
and he took the opportunity of asking 
for her check. She groped in her porte- 
monnaie for it, and reached it toward 
him with one arm while she held Tillie 
to her with the other. He went into 
the station. “ Are they all well down at 
father’s ?” inquired the new-comer with 
sudden recollection. 

“ Toler'ble. You knowed Sary Jane 
and Arter’d got married, didn’t you ?” 

“Sarah Jane and Arter!” Tamsin’s 
eyes dilated. The corners of her mouth 
drew down with a scornful spasm. This 
facial comment was the only one she 
ever made upon this typical Chenoworth 
match. Tillie understood, but it was 
all a matter of indifference to her. She 
took no care about the doings of her 
relatives, excepting this sister. ‘“ When 
did they get married ?” inquired Tam- 
sin 


“ Well, it was a couple of weeks ago. 
I thought I wrote you about it; but I 
guess Mary took that letter down to her 
house and stuck it in the winder, and I 
forgot to put it in the post-office.” 

Tamsin looked somewhat graver : the 
scent of the old atmosphere had come to 
her nostrils. She shuddered as if it had 
been an odor of death. 

“ Ain’t ye glad to git back?” said 
Tillie. 

“T’m glad to have hold of you again, 
honey. But I don’t like Barnet.” 


“'Them’s better places where you've 
been ?” 
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“Qh, lovely places! You've got on 
one of the dresses I sent. And the 
slioes: let me see your shoes.” 

Tillie exhibited her boot and a lank 
length of ankle: “Yes, these is some 
of the things. Oh, but the ’cordion! 
—that was the nicest !” 

“ Did you like it ?” 

“T guess I did! Tam, I can play 
‘Mary to the Saviour’s Tomb,’ and 
‘Greenville,’ and ‘ Father in a Promised 
Land,’ and ‘Pop goes the Weasel,’ and 
a whole lot o’ tunes, on it a’ready.” 
The eager quiver of the child’s body 
was checked as if by a galvanic jerk. 
She looked up at her senior, reminded 
of what was proper to the occasion, and 
inquired agedly, ‘“-How’s that man 0’ 
yourn, anyhow ?” 

Tamsin shook with laughter. 

“There ain’t nothin’ funny in that, is 
there ?” urged Tillie. 

“ Not very. He’s well, and sent his 
love to you.” 

“T don’t believe,” observed Tillie, 
weighing the matter, “that he’s half as 
mean as I thought he wasat first. He’s 
a real good kind of a feller.” 

Captain Mills, having seen Tamsin’s 
trunk put into the daily baggage-wagon 
which ran to Barnet, now came up to 
help her into the carriage. She nod- 
ded slightly to Neal as she ascended 
the step. He made a most obse- 

uious bow to her, but as he drove he 

id not fail to roll the whites of his 
eyes back at her occasionally. She had 
risen to the plane of grandeur which his 
race reveres, and was no longer a Cheno- 
worth. Still, he could not reconcile 
himself to the change ; and Tillie Cheno- 
worth sat beside this new lady : he dis- 
approved of Tillie as strongly as ever. 

Captain Mills, who occupied the front 
seat with Neal, turned, round and chat- 
ted with Tamsin. He was under some 
constraint, but that wore off. She look- 
ed ripe and girlish in her close-fitting 
travelling-suit, and her former awe of 
him as a great man was gone: both 
these circumstances placed her at an ad- 
vantage. He inquired about ue-0’- 
Doom, and noticed the smoother modu- 
lations of her voice. He told her of 
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some changes in Barnet, and meanwhile 
was carrying on a separate train of 
thought based on his observations of 
her. She did not appear the same per- 
son he had once identified as Tamsin 
Chenoworth. That a few months could 
make such changes was miraculous. 
Either he had never known the girl, 
or girls were capable of being rapidly 
made over. He had expected her to 
put on exuberant airs in dress and 
manner and talk of nothing but “our 
school” and “the girls,” higher mathe- 
matics, and her most intimate friends 
among the “seniors.” Boarding-school 
young ladies always did so: no creatures 
on earth are more stuffed with a sense 
of their own importance. But she was 
not raw and rasping: the change had 
struck through her entire nature. It 
might not be a disagreeable job to watch 
over her welfare, as he had promised 
Craque-o’-Doom he would do, feeling at 
the time he was the best-natured victim 
that insinuating fellow ever took in. 
They drove along the pike, meeting 
the sunset face to face. Tamsin held 
up one gloved hand to shield her eyes. 
When they entered Barnet, how small 
the canal-bridge looked, how shabby the 
warehouses rising from the water-edge, 


how mean the stores, how pitiful the one |. 


or two blocks of brick pavement! She 
noticed these things silently, bending 
her head with a mere smile when Cap- 
tain Mills inquired if Barnet did not 
appear insignificant after New York. 

“ But as natives we ought to feel an 
attachment for Barnet,” said he. 

“Tt looks best in summer,” she ob- 
served. The woods on its northwest 
quarter were glorious in foliage. “ We'll 
go to the woods to-morrow, Tillie.” 

“Me and Mary’s young uns has been 
all over them woods since the hossy-boys 
was in blossom,” exclaimed Tillie. “ Oh, 
it’s pretty up the slope a ways! Do you 
mind when you and me used to go elder- 
berry-pickin’, Tam ?” 

“Yes, certainly I do,—along the 
canal.” 

“And we was ’fraid and hid ourselves 
in the bushes when boats went past,— 
fraid the boatmen ‘ud sass us. You 
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wouldn’t be afraid now: would you?” 
This was affirmed rather than asked. 

Captain Mills smiled. 

“Why wouldn’t 1?” asked Tamsin. 
She held one of Tillie’s claws on her lap. 

The child, somewhat at a loss, looked 
deferentially at her and tried to explain: 
“Qh, ‘cause. You ain’t the same like 
you was then.” 

“What is there different about me?” 

“Well, you ain’t ’fraid.” 

“ You think I’m very bold now ?” 

“You've been away,” proceeded Til- 
lie, clearing the matter up entirely, “and 
learnt proper.” Tamsin and the cap- 
tain laughed: even Neal grinned as he 
turned his horses toward the Hill-house. 
“ But I thought you’s comin’ home!” 
exclaimed the child, gripping both hands 
around her sister’s arm, as she saw the 
carriage thus turn its back on the Cheno- 
worth quarter. 

Tamsin took the arm away and put it 
around her. “You are to stay up here 
with me,” she said, “because there is 
more room than at father’s. I shall be 
with you just as much. I will go there, 
too. Mr. Sutton arranged it with Cap- 
tain Mills—Didn’t he, Captain Mills?” 

“That's the understanding,” replied 
the host. ; 

“ And I told you in my letter.” 

Tillie readjusted facts in her mind. 
While thus occupied, it occurred to her, 
“You don’t call him Tom Mills no 
more.” 

“Of course not,” said Tamsin, red- 
dening. 

“You used to.” 

“T have learned not to take such 
liberties.” 

“ Don’t mention. it,” said Tom Mills, 
smiling. He looked up toward the 
house. Tamsin was quite rosy. 

“ You says ‘father,’ too, instead o’ 


‘daddy,’” ruminated Tillie. “ Ain’t 
you goin’ to say ‘mammy’ and ‘daddy’ 
any more ?” 

“T hope not.” 


“Ts it cause you're too proud ?” 

“T don’t think I’m any prouder 
than I always was.” 

“They said you'd git reel stuck-up. 
I don’t think you are, though. You've 
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just learnt proper. My!” meditated 
Tillie, shaking her head, “how proper 
you have learnt !” 

When they paused on the drive be- 
side the Hill-house, Aunt Sally Teagar- 
den, with a white kerchief tied hastily 
over her head, came out, a little flurried 
and unsettled in her manner. She did 
not know just how to receive her former 
handmaid, of whose new connection she 
disapproved while having the girl’s wel- 
fare at heart. The humdrum life at 
Barnet had produced few changes: she 
was astounded to see coming out of the 
carriage such a refined, pretty creature. 

“Why, Mrs—!” exclaimed Aunt 
Sally. “Why, Miss—! Why—!” 
There she checked herself, to stand in 
fine dignity and put forth the good old 
formula, ‘“‘ How do you do?” 


CHAPTER XX. 
“YOUR WEDDIN’-EXPENSES.” 


IN a day’s time Aunt Sally had fallen 
into very pleasant relations with Tam- 
sin, and existence at the Hill-house 
moved in its usual comfortable groove. 
Tillie sat at the tea-table, and slept with 
her sister in one of the spacious front 
guest-rooms. She accepted all chan 
= the heedless adaptability of child- 

ood. 

The next morning, when they started 
down hill, she skipped beside Tamsin, 
delighted only to have her near, and cer- 
tain that the neighbors and townspeople 
gazed because they were delighted too. 
In the back street there was a long 
gauntlet of humble doors framing stolid 
women. Some nodded distantly in re- 
ply to Tamsin’s greeting and noted the 
style of her dress and extravagance of 
her parasol and low shoes; others dis- 
appeared just as she came by, and took 
refuge behind window-blinds, as if they 
could not stand such refulgent pros- 
perity ; while a few came out to their 
gates and shook hands stiffly, talking up 
to her in a way to make her feel they 
were just as good as she was, and that 
she had not been “ well off” such a very 
long time herself. These shades of 
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was parading her sister. It occurred to 
her several times to call attention to the 
trappings Tamsin carried, but they were 
merely incidental in her eyes. 

“ Ain’t this a pretty dress she’s got 
on, Mis’ Flowers!” exclaimed Tillie to a 
dishevelled woman who stood with her 
hands on her hips and several of her — 
dirty buds around her. Tamsin, while 
talking a moment to the mother, was 
recognizing for the first time the pig- 
gish comeliness there is about children 
who wallow. 

Tillie’s exuberance amused her, but 
it had a chilling effect on Mrs. Flow- 


ers. “Balls’s girls has all got dresses 
somethin’ like that,” she observed. 
“What fer goods is it ?” 


“Silk,” replied Tillie, rubbing the 
fabric between her finger and thumb. 
—“ Ain’t it silk, Tamsie ?” 

“ Never mind,” said Tamsin. 

“ But ain’t it silk ?” 

“T thought ’twas callyco,” said Mrs. 
Flowers: “ the figger’s like it.” 

At the Chenoworth gate a curious 
neighbor was talking with Sarah Jane 
beside a pail of water which seemed 
destined to no further use in the world 
than reflecting stalks of flowering cur- 
rant by the fence. The doors stood 
open; the premises were alert with a 
summer look. The front windows were 
heavy with vines, the dry walk bordered 
by primroses and four-o’clocks and all 
that old-fashioned treasury of flowers. 

Tamsin saw her mother hoeing in the 
garden ; the ancient cornstalks were gone, 
and lines of tender ones appeared in 
their places. 

“T s’posed you'd be above comin’ 
here,” said Sarah Jane as the neighbor 
stood aside to let Tamsin enter the gate. 
It was a new neighbor,—one of the 
many floaters of the back street,—and 
Tamsin did not know her. 

The sisters took each other's hands. 
It was a singular greeting, kindly indif- 
ference appearing on one side and sup- 
pressed resentment on the other. 

“Ts father in the garden, too?” in- 
quired Tamsin. 

“No; he’s down town. One of 
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Mary’s young uns can run and tell 
him you're here.” 


“Never mind. I can see him soon, 


anyhow. Where is Mary?” 

“‘She’s washin’ fer Mis’ Ewing to- 
day.” The neighbor took up her water- 
pail and moved away, while Sarah Jane 
walked beside her sister to the garden. 

It was Tillie who caught the old 
mother around the waist and turned 
her remonstrating sun-bonnet toward 
Tamsin. 

“My sakes alive!” complained Mrs. 
Chenoworth ; “if you don’t quit a-scarin’ 
me that way, Tillie, I'll fetch you such 
a ra Why, is that Tamsin? No, 
’tain’t.” 

“Yes, it is, mother.” The daughter 
put her arms up and kissed the old 
mouth ; yet, in doing so, she was con- 
scious of a blank and aching feeling in 
her bosom. 

Mrs. Chenoworth was not especially 
glad to see her. They seemed to be a 
race without emotions. ‘“ Don’t step on 
that tater-hill,” she said, and set her sun- 
bonnet straight on her head. “ Well, 
we heard you got here last night. Come 
into the house.” They all wended their 
_ way thither. 

_ “ Everybody is well?” inquired Tam- 
sin. 
“ Middlin’. How’s your man?” 

“ Well, thank you.” 

They entered the low door, and when 
Mrs. Chenoworth had selected the par- 
ticular split-bottomed chair she wished 
Tamsin to sit in, it occurred to her to 
remark, “Sary Jane and Arter they’ve 
made a match.” 

“So Tillie told me.” 

Sarah Jane put her apron to her eyes ; 
her face reddened violently. 

_ “T hope you'll be happy,” said Tam- 
sin. 

“Oh, I'll bet you do!—with a great 
big lazy hulk like him on my hands! 
You could always have things your 
own way, and I may take up with your 
leavin’s.” 

Tamsin looked at her with mild com- 

: “You needn’t have married 
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thin’,” explained Sarah Jane, crying; 
“ but he ain’t done a lick o’ work since ; 
and when he has a job he won't stick 
to it. And there’s that baby.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“Tt’s asleep,” snapped Sarah Jane. 
“T couldn’t git nobody to take it, and it 
a-henderin’ me from doin’ any good for 
myself. Arter he talked around and 
talked around till I went and had him; 
and now what have I come to!” 

Mrs. Chenoworth drew a deep sigh. 
Every new complication in her family 
brought her greater resignation: it was 
the natural lot of woman to suffer. But 
she turned toward Tamsin with a strange 
look. Tamsin scarcely belonged to her. 
“Things is different with you,” she 
said. 

“Yes, they are different.” 

Tamsin felt a sudden thrill through 
her bosom as she spoke. She saw a 
bland, gray-eyed head standing out on 
the air with no appendage of deformed 
body. He had saved her from this 
misery of race, before which she could 
still only sit helpless. The fine aroma 
of his spirit came to her in his absence : 
he would have made the world different 
to her even had he been poor. 

A tramping on the step and a shadow 
darkening the door caused her to look 
up and see her father. The old man 
was grayer and more hairy; he wore 
goggles over his eyes to protect them 
from sun-glare, and a coat so tattered 
and patched it was hard to tell what 
color it had faded and degenerated from. 
“Tamsin knew of old her father’s tastes 
in raiment: no matter how many whole 
garments he had, he wore most and en- 
joyed himself best in tatters. He made 
rather a loud demonstration over her, 
and smacked her cheek with a kiss. 
John and George appeared also, and 
shook her glove with clumsy hands. 

While she talked with her family she 
kept looking round with the old aston- 
ishment at their ways and habits of 
thought, and that aversion toward them 
which had been born in her was only 
tempered by pity. She did not like 
them ; formerly he had loathed them. 
The feeling was lessened,—not because 
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they had gained upon her affections, but 
because she had a scope and a world no 
longer bound by them. 

With Tillie all to herself in the woods 
it was different. The summer was young 
with them. Every smell was pungent: 
the earth and grass still had an odor that 
one sucked in with all one’s lungs. Both 
girls knew a hollow in the woody hill 
which rose west of Barnet. Tillie car- 
ried her instrument, and they went there 
and sat on a log so crusted with moss 
and reduced from fibre by Nature’s al- 
chemy that it was scarcely stronger than 
a heap of dust and gave way in places 
to the treading foot or leaning hand. It 
was a bank of many tiny moss-cups. 
Tamsin and Tillie had sat on that log 
every summer for years. The woods 
dimmed the daylight all around them. 
Far off they could hear the rumble of 
vehicles on the pike. 

When Tamsin settled herself, the lit- 
tle one kicked a space clear of last year’s 
leaves, and, patting the turf with her feet, 
played all her tunes. The tree-trunks 
echoed the music. When she finally 
placed the accordion on the log and 
climbed up between it and Tamsin, her 
face was damp with exertion, and she 
lifted the bottom of her dress to wipe 
her neck. 

“ What a smart little girl I’ve got!” 
said the elder, putting her arms around 
the child. 

“T learnt ’em nearly all myself. Just 
ketched ’em by ear.” 

“When you come to stay with me 
you can have a piano to play on.” 

“That'd be pretty nice,” conceded 
Tillie; “‘ but I don’t see how a feller can 
help likin’ the ’cordion best. It’s so 
little: you can carry it round and hug 
it. One of Mary’s young uns come 
nigh pickin’ a hole in it. My! what'd 
I done with that young un if it had!” 

“ Honey—” amsin. 

“T like to hear that!” exclaimed the 
child; “sounds like you used to talk. 
I expect my talk does seem awful to 
you, Tam.” 

“T never found any fault with you, 
dear.” 

“T know you don’t; but you've learnt 
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proper and I ain’t. I’m goin’ to begin 
to, though.” 

Tamsin laughed and rocked the flaxen 
head. “ We're sisters,” she said,—“ 
sisters.” 

Tillie admitted it as they rocked. 
“Mary and Sary Jane’s sisters, too,” 
she added. ‘I like Mary better’n I do 
Sary Jane; but I don’t like nobody half 
as well as I do you, Tam,—daddy, nor 
mammy, nor nobody.” (‘Father nor 
mother,” she tried under her breath.) 
“Not father, nor mother, nor nobody. 
I did miss you so. Now, don’t you 
laugh if I tell you somethin’, will ye?” 
She tilted her head and challenged Tam- 
sin with her light-blue eyes: the iris 
was very clear and pure. 

“ Of course not,” promised Tamsin. 

“T did feel that bad, and I’d wake upin 
the night and couldn’t go to sleep, when 
you first went away. The only thing 
that done me any good was, I’d pat my 
piller, this way, like it was your face, 
and say, ‘ Place hands, place hands!’ ” 
This was Tillie’s individual and i 
caress. She meant by it blessing and 
benediction. 

Tamsin suddenly put her handker- 


chief to her face. 


“ You ain’t laughin’, are you?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Are ye cryin’? Don’t cry, Tam.” 

“Oh, honey,” said Tamsin, devouring 
this merry little face with eyes which 
dilated while she gazed, “ what shall I 
ever do without you?” 

“ There’s your man,” suggested Tillie. 
“ You think a heap of him, don’t you?” 

The warmth deepened under Tamsin’s 
skin. She looked wistfully at the child, 
but made no reply. 

“T don’t think much o’ men. I don’t 
never intend to git married. Mary and 
Sary Jane has got their come-uppance 
gittin’ married. And you've got such a 
funny-lookin’ man, Tam.” 

“You don’t know him, dear. If you 
saw how kind and fine he is—” 

“Yes, he is a reel clever feller. I 
think consider’ble of that ’cordion.”. 

“ And didn’t you like the dresses and 
all the rest ?” 

“Yes, I was very well pleased. And 
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I like the new things you brought me 
when youcome. But I was spited about 
that blue sack.” 

“Why, I thought you were pleased 
with 

“T was, I tell ye. But Mary she 
had to borry it for one of her young 
uns, and she kep’ a-borryin’ it till they 
had it there all the time. I didn't 
min’ her havin’ whatever else she 
wanted; but that blue sack,—it was a 
spite for it to be took.” 

“T’'ll get you another,—a prettier one.” 

“If you do,” advised Tillie sagely, 
“git one apiece for all the connections 
first.” 

Coming home, they passed Mary’s 
house. She lived in what was known 
as the “nigger quarters,” several col- 
ored families holding sway thereabouts. 
The voices of their noisy progeny could 
always be heard,—singing, crying, or 
quarrelling—but their gardens were 
marvellous, even in pastoral Barnet. 

Tamsin and Tillie stopped at Mary’s 
fence. She was weeding her onion-bed, 
but came forward, pulling down her 
sleeves. Her hands had that shrunken 
look which parboiling in soap-suds gives ; 
her dress hung lank about her, and half 
the slats were out of the limpest sun- 
bonnet that ever hung over a dejected 
woman’s face. Still, and in spite of her 
humiliations and incapacities, there was 
always a remnant of dignity about Mary. 
Tamsin took her hands and reached over 
the fence to kiss her, touched by this 
sister as she had never been before. 

“ How are you?” 

“ Tol’able, thank you. You look real 
well.” 

“T am well. Where are the chil- 
dren?” 

“Some’s along where he’s a-ditchin’, 
and I don’t know where the boys are. 
That’s Jinnie hidin’ behind the ker’n’- 
bushes.— Come here, Jinnie, and see 
Aunt Tamsin.” 

“Yes, come,” called Tamsin. But 


the white-headed child merely peeped, 
and refused to appear. 

Tamsin looked over her sister’s drawn 
and pinched face, still keeping a hand 
on her arm as both of them leaned on 
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the fence. “You're tired, aren't you, 
Mary 

“Yes. I’ been washin’ for Mis’ 
Ewin’. I just got done a little while 


ago, and thought I could weed some be- 
fore he wanted his supper.” She avoided 
Tamsin’s eyes, and gazed rather on her 
hands or dress or Tillie’s clothing, with 
that nervous attempt at self-possession 
which is so painful to see in a woman 
who carries her broken pride through 
her misfortunes. 

“T am coming to see you some after- 
noon,” said Tamsin. 

“Do,” said Mary stiffly. “You're 
goin’ to stay up at Mills’s, ain't you? 
We heard you was.” 

“Yes: Mr. Sutton got them to board 
me.” 

“T thought ’twasn’t likely he’d want 
you to stay at daddy’s, where they’re so 
crowded.” 

Tamsin decided that Mary had some 
sense, and in this respect differed from 
Sarah Jane. 

“If you want to talk proper, Mary,” 
expostulated Tillie, “don’t say ‘ daddy’ : 
it’s ‘father.’ Tam says ‘ father.’ ” 

Mary’s face grew hot, but she re- 
plied, “‘ My proper days is past, Tillie. 
I ain’t tryin’ no more. Tamsin’ll have 


‘to learn for the whole family.” 


“Tillie will make everybody laugh 
at me,” expostulated Tamsin. “She 
asked Mrs. Flowers to look at my dress, 
and she acts as if I came out for ashow. 
That isn’t proper, honey.” 

“ Well,” said Tillie, twisting herself, 
“you can’t expect me to learn every- 
thing proper right off.” 

The very first ripe currants were on 
the tea-table at the Hill-house. Neal 
stood by the sideboard, in his old place, 
ready to start at a motion from his mis- 
tress ; but, before it was time to change 
plates in the simple country tea, he had 
an opportunity to ruminate long and 
deeply on the promotion of Chenoworth’s 
Damsel. He saw her sitting up there 
as fresh as a rose, acting the lady; a 
few months before she was an odd-job 
girl, whose position he considered far 
less dignified than that of a regular ser- 
vant. His master looked at her, too, 
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seeing with constant surprise her many 
small stylish ways. Her flesh had a 
warm under-tint which it had lacked in 
her days of precarious side-meat. 

When Tamsin had been home a few 
days, old Mr. Chenoworth came slouching 
up to the Hill-house one morning, looking 
about him in every direction, with his 
lips drooping apart. The cook hap- 
pened to be in the garden with Aunt 
Sally, and Neal busy on the vineyard 
slope, so there was nobody about the 
great drowsing house except Tamsin and 
Captain Mills. The latter had just come 
in and thrown himself on asofa in the 
back parlor. Tamsin was in the library, 
writing a letter. 

The old man went cautiously round 
the house, and, returning to the side- 
porch on the east side, stepped up and 
knocked. Tamsin saw him through a 
window. The door was open, and she 
reached it before Captain Mills had lifted 
his drowsy length. 

“ Won't you come in, father ?” 


“T hain’t got time. I wanted to 
to ye a minute.” 

“Ts Tillie sick ?” 

“No. She ain’t been from here 


more’n half an hour. I’ve got to go 
over to Norwalk to-morrow, —there’s 


some things for me to settle over there. . 


a you to lend me five or ten dol- 
ars.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Tamsin. 

He had spoken low, .and Captain 
Mills’s indifferent ear did not make 
out the request. Tamsin went to her 
room and brought him what he asked 
for. It was money given to her to 
spend as she pleased. She smiled as 
she came down-stairs: history was re- 
peating itself,—he still wanted her 
wages. 

“T'll give it back as soon as I git it,” 
he promised. 

“Oh, never mind, father.” 

At least four times during the sum- 
mer he made excursions to Norwalk, and 
each time borrowed a similar sum. Since 
he could no longer charge up board and 
lodging against her, he had no resource 
but to borrow. When the season was 
quite over, it may be mentioned here, 
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old Mr. Chenoworth fully cancelled 

these loans. He saw Tamsin, and said 

to her, “ Tam, that money that I got of 
ou—”’ 

mM Never mind it, father. It’s all Mr. 

Sutton’s, and he would want you to 

keep it.” 

“But I borried it. Ill let it go 
aginst your weddin’-expenses. That was 
some expense, but I didn’t charge it up 
agin you at the time.” 

When she came in from the veranda 
on this first occasion, Captain Mills, 
lounging against the sofa-pillow, in- 
quired, ‘“‘ Was that your father ?” 

“Yes: he’s gone now.” 

Tom had guessed her errand up-stairs. 
“ Did you know that your husband pays 
him a regular allowance ?” 

“No,” said Tamsin with a start. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A BROTHER. 


THE ladies of Barnet, especially the 
young and recently-married ladies, all 
called on Tamsin. They had considered 
the matter well. It was a concession 
not so much to her altered prospects as 
to the Mills family, with whom she was 
staying. The Millses had been respect- 
able ever since Barnet was a town: 
they had been looked up to, and would 
probably be looked up to while time 
coded Tamsin had made a queer 
though advantageous match. She might 
prosper, or her new-found glories might 
melt: Barnet knew nothing about that, 
but as long as the Millses countenanced 
her advancement it was bound to do so. 

The young ladies compared their im- 
sae of her: they had known abso- 

utely nothing of her in her former state 
except an old shawl and a pair of cow- 
hide shoes plodding across the commons. 
Their opinions of her were various: one 
was charmed with her, but another de- 
spised a girl who would live in comfort 
and even luxury while her family strug- 
gled with poverty. How Tamsin was to 
renovate the whole Chenoworth tribe 
this right-minded critic did not suggest. 
Some thought she made herself ridicu- 
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lous, coming back where her miserable 
origin was known; and a few said she 
was a Chenoworth, and, generally speak- 
ing, that was enough for them to know. 
Still, outward deference of manner was 
not wanting, and Aunt Sally many times 
during the summer put on her cream- 
colored poplin, which gave her the stately 
expansiveness of a beautiful white ele- 
phant, and went with Tamsin hither and 
thither to tea at houses the outside of 
which had formerly been as awful as tem- 
ples to Chenoworth’s daughter. Sarah 
Jane stood at the gate to watch her fa- 
vored sister’s progresses, or had spies out 
along the pike to report where Tamsin 
had been most recently honored, and 
Sarah Jane’s sun-bonnet made frequent 
journeys across the dog-pound to buzz at 
Mary’s tired ear the inequality of for- 
tune. Mary expected no more good in 
the world: she had long ago received 
her final surprise. But Sarah Jane was 
of opinion that if Tamsin Chenoworth 
was even the ghost of a sister she would 
divide the dwarf up in some way among 
the family, or make him at least demand 
that invitations should be extended to 
all the younger branches. 

In return for all this entertainment 
Aunt Sally gave a mighty and solemn 


tea, to which all of female Barnet drew . 


nigh who were considered within the 
pale of society. And here was crown- 
ing cause for complaint. Sarah Jane 
went up and sat in the Mills’s kitchen 
and complained to the cook. Her feel- 
ings were so outraged she wished a va- 
riety of calamities upon her sister. That 
Tamsin had not the inviting of the 
guests was a fact which in no wise molli- 
fied her; that Tamsin might be wearied 
by their society was what Sarah Jane 
could not conceive of. There sat that 
girl, reared like a goddess above her own 
kin: either she had no business in her 
position or the Chenoworths had no 
business in theirs. Sarah Jane was in 
the liveliest sense a communist. 
ue-o’-Doom’s letters were very 
odd and delightful. He wrote about 
nothing but his adventures. He en- 
closed some epistles from Rhoda Burns, 
written to Tamsin and himself both : she 


had a "great many clever things to say 
about things abroad; and these two re- 
mote streams flowed through Tamsin’s 
mind, clearing it of a great deal of per- 
plexity. Considering herself only a 
simple girl, she sometimes pored over 
her husband’s letters with awe. 

Jennie Mills and Louise Latta, with a 
following of young gentlemen and young 
ladies, came down and took the house 
by storm. These were days of im- 
mense activity, although the July 
heats were come. There was a lawn- 
party, and endless games of croquet, 
rides, a little languid dancing, and a pic- 
nic, in which Barnet turned out all its 
muslin and best cake and came home 
soaked with the usual thunder-shower. 
It was about this time that Captain 
Mills began to devote himself to Tamsin. 
He had been very kind to her all sum- 
mer, in a guardian-like way; but, with 
so many young men around, he felt it 
his duty, as the elderly, non-marrying 
man of the flock, to escort Craque-o’- 
Doom’s young wife. The young men 
in round coats and straw hats were not 
inclined to neglect her; they had heard 
her story from Jennie and Louise ; they 
saw her and approved of her. But on 
every occasion when a straw hat threw 
itself down to fan a pleasant heated face 
by Tamsin’s side, Tom Mills’s cooler, 
smooth-shaven countenance appeared as 
a balance of power. 

Jennie and: Louise met Tamsin upon 
their own plane. They were delighted 
with her, and borrowed half her things, 
freely bestowing their own upon her in 
return. This house-stirring had a be- 
neficent influence on her. All her girlish 
spirits were aroused. She talked, and 
waltzed, and played croquet. Tom 
Mills frequently stood and looked at 
her. Her very flesh quivered with 
life: she was lovely and dangerous,— 
far more so than the lighter girls: the 
could charm, but she had an individual- 
ity which could entangle itself in the 
minutest fibres of a man’s nature. Cap- 
tain Tom thought this dumbly, feelin 
a sample of the tingle himself. It waa 
him to mutter again, “Poor Craque-o- 
Doom !” and thereafter lose himself in 
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astonishment at the change which had 
come over his compassion for his friend. 
On the occasion of the dwarf’s marriage 
he had pitied the poor fellow for hav- 
ing taken a wife immeasurably beneath 
him: he pitied the same man now for 
the disadvantages which must hold him 
forever beneath this beautiful wife. 

It troubled Tom after the boys and 
girls were gone. He smoked a great 
many cigars. He was a hardened old 
bachelor himself, but could foresee how 
it would end. By the time she was 
through school she would be ready for 
gay society, and gay society she would 
have. No dwarf could deny her any- 
thing. How she would sail and sparkle, 
while Craque-o’-Doom ambled slowly 
along underneath, watching her flight! 
Just when she was at her best, some- 
body,—Tom dreaded to think there 
were such scoundrels,—but some fellow 
would sever the last thread that bound 
her to Craque-o’-Doom ; then these new- 
fangled notions about divorce, and all 
that sort of thing; darkness, trouble, 
Craque-o’-Doom desolated. 

_ But she seemed very happy at receiv- 
ing the dwarf’s letters: she read bits 
of them to Tillie, who hung around her 
constantly, and to Captain Tom. She 
devoted certain days to writing, and sent 
out large packets. 

“ Distance lends enchantment,” thought 
the captain. 

Her brother came home from jail, and 
made the round of the family to greet 
everybody. He had not a prepossessing 
countenance, and was much soured against 
society. The poor boy knew that things 
had gone against him, and, conscious of 
guilt, he was ready for new mischief. 
Tamsin had seen Sam: she had ex- 
changed salutations with all her cousins, 
including Arter, who shambled out of 
her way as quickly as he possibly could, 
expressing injury in every line of his 
slouch. She had sought them more 
than they had sought her, though she 
felt an indifference toward them which 
was tinctured with no feeling but pain. 
But Jess came defiantly to see her. He 
slammed Mills’s front gate. Sarah Jane 
was with him,—and the least liberal 
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guardian of Barnet society was just 
leaving the house. It was a sultry sun- 
set. Tamsin was languid with the heat 
of the day. Aunt Sally stood in the 
shade, talking with her neighbor, and 
Captain Mills had just sauntered up with 
his cigar. He had on a dressing-gown, 
and looked effeminate in the eyes of Jess 
Chenoworth. 

“Here’s your brother come to see 
you,” said Sarah Jane aggressively to 
Tamsin. “ He’s just as good as them 
that’s so big-feelin’, if he has been in 


The neighbor looked upon this family 
group with extreme disfavor. She con- 
fined her remaining remarks to Aunt 
Sally, and, after listening incidentally to 
what the group said, went away and told 
how disgraceful it was. 

Tamsin took Jess’s hand and said, 
“How do you do?” She looked pained. 
Tom Mills ached at sight of her face. 

“T didn’t s’pose you'd come to see 
me, so I thought I’d come to see you,” 
said Jess, with a hard laugh and an air 
of braving it out. Yet she had a certain 
effect upon him which no female relative 
had produced before. . 

“You ought to come,” said Tamsin. 
“T ought to see you.” 

“He’s your own brother,” repeated 
Sarah Jane, as if she were thrusting the 
fact down Tamsin’s throat. 

“ Yes, he is,” said Tamsin. “ Poor 
boy!” she added, with a choke in her 
voice. 

“T don’t want no water-works turned 
on,” said Jess, with an airy wave of his 
head. “The women,” he remarked to 
Captain Mills, “‘al’ays takes every excuse 
they can for cryin’.” 

“T want to talk with you, Jess,” said 
Tom Mills, turning to saunter around 
the house and indicating that he wished 
to be followed, “ about your prospects.” 

Jess went with the captain. “TI hain’t 
got any prospecks,” said he in a jocose 
tone. ‘The’ hain’t any millionaire ben 
runnin’ after me since I come out.” 

“ There’s a man, not exactly a million- 
aire, but still with some means,” said 
Tom, as they mounted the east veranda 
by themselves, “ who offers to give you. 
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a handsome start, for the sake of your 
sister, if you will try to make a man of 
yourself.” 

Tamsin sat on the door-step in silence. 
Aunt Sally had gone to oversee the milk- 
ing. The sun was down, but the burn- 
ing was not yet drawn out of the day. 
Sarah Jane sat on the lowest step: her 
sun-bonnet was in her lap, but her aqui- 
line face was overhung with shreds 
of hair. Tamsin never said much to her, 
but seemed to overwhelm her with silence. 
Sarah Jane had broken out for a minute 
or two with hysterical complaints, but 
the black-eyed sphinx upon the top step 
was apparently stone-cold and deaf to 
them. ‘“ You don’t seem to think. noth- 
in’ of your own folks,” said Sarah Jane ; 
“everybody else is more account to you 
than them that’s kin,—only Tillie. You 
don’t act with no natural feelin’s.” 

The upbraiding might have passed 
Tamsin’s cheek like the evening wind. 
Her hands were folded in her lap, and 
she looked steadily down the hill. 

Sarah Jane dug her shoe into the 
gravel at the foot of the step. Dusk 
sifted thicker and thicker through the 
air, and finally Jess came round the 
house, and the sister who had come with 
him got up and joined him. “ Good- 
evenin’, Tam,” said Sarah Jane with as- 
perity. 

“ Good-evening,” responded Tamsin. 

Jess paused, with his hat pulled for- 
ward and his hands in his pockets. 
“ That was toler'ble clever of your man,” 
che said to Tamsin. 

What was ?” 

“ He’s goin’ to stake me up for a new 
‘deal at somethin’. Tom Mills says he 
thought I’d turn out first-rate if he give 
me astart. You tell him thanky, will 

e? 9”) 

“Yes,” said Tamsin. She added 
spontaneously, “ He is good. % 

“Consider'ble_ better’n some whole 
men I’ve knowed,” pronounced Jess. 

“T bet you never put him up to it,” 
said Sarah Jane to Tamsin. 

They went away talking in an eager, 
sad duet: the eager tones were Jess's, 
the plaintive ones Sarah Jane’s. 


There was a whippoorwill singing in 


one of the large trees beside the drive. 
The gurgle in his throat which precedes 
his cry could be distinctly heard. The 
barn-yard calves were complaining of 
their evening banishment from their 
mothers, with that lonesome, November- 
like cadence which always suggests thin- 
ning trees and a sharp wind around 
corners. But the summer night was 
delicious ; it did not even lack a full 
moon. Far down the pike, the Barnet 
brass-band was blaring at great Apollo 
to strike the lyre; the one ice-cream 
saloon was doing a rushing business, for 
a great many promenading couples made 
the evening festive. 

Aunt Sally saw the mantel-clock point 
to nine, and took her bedroom candle. 
“Ts Tamsin up-stairs, Thomas ?” she in- 

uired as she passed the small library- 
om within which her nephew was 
smoking in the moonlight. 

«T don't know. Probably she is.” 

“ Be sure to fasten the front door 
when you go.” 

“ Certainly,” said Tom. 

With Andrew Jackson Davis under 
her arm and her candle paling in the 
moonlight, Aunt Sally went up-stairs. 

When Captain Tom had smoked his 
cigar out, he got up and sauntered 
through the parlors, giving no sign of 
what was in his mind or how he meant 
to occupy the rest of the evening. In 
the middle of the front parlor he stood 
still. “Tamsin,” he said, with an in- 
definite sting of pain in the word. He 
saw her lying face downward on a sofa, 
her white dress rising and falling in long 
breaths around the shoulders. She 
stirred, keeping the back of one hand 
over her eyes. ‘ What’s the matter?” 
begged Captain Tom, seating himself on 
a chair by her head. He rested his arm 
on the back and leaned toward her with 
what he thought a very paternal air. 
“What are you crying about here 
alone?” 

For answer she broke into a fresh 
sob. 

“My heavens!” said Tom, with a 
pang in his breast. ‘“ Who has hurt 
you?” He reassuringly took the hand 
from her eyes and held and patted it. 
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It was warm and soft, and while he held 
it he began to tremble. “Can’t you 
tell me?” he murmured, modulating his 
voice so that it sounded strange to him- 
self. ‘Do you feel badly about your 
brother?” He raised her to a sitting 
posture and saw her rested comfortably 
against the back of the sofa. With 
fatherly care he put a fvotstool to her 
feet, and then resumed his chair, reach- 
ing for her hands with an unaccountable 
impulse to draw her close to him. 

Tamsin looked into his kind eyes and 
revealed a new phase of herself. The 
silent stoic and the budding young lady 
were gone. She was a spirit struggling 
with the problems of her own being,— 
byt a very pretty, warm, distracting 
spirit, conscious or unconscious of her 
power. “I never did like them,” she 
confessed. ‘I can’t do it. Tillie is the 
only one who seems related to me. It 
is horrible to feel so. When I looked 
at him, I thought of the brothers who 
came to see the girls at school. I should 
love to have a brother of that kind. 
He makes my flesh creep. I do not 
love my father and mother. If they 
were dead I could not cry one true tear. 
If Sam and Sarah Jane and all the rest 
—except Tillie—were to die, I should 
not miss them at all.” 

Tom kept patting and soothing her 
hand. 

“You never heard of anybody that 
way, did you?” inquired Tamsin. 

‘“‘Oh, yes: very few brothers and sis- 
ters are so closely united as Tillie and 
you are.” 

“ But why don’t I care for the rest of 
them ?” 

“Natural antagonism,” explained 
Captain Tom. There are no points 
of sympathy between you. You are as 
different as if you came of other blood. 
It is useless to make yourself unhappy 
about it.” 

Tamsin rested against the back of 
the sofa and thought. “TI wish,” she 
said sincerely, “that I had only had 
one sister, and that Tillie, and only one 
brother, and that you.” 

Tom Mills started up and walked to 
the other side of the room. 
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Tamsin looked after him: “ Have I 
made you mad ?” 

“No,” said Tom, returning. His 
eyes had a singular glow. “ All my life 
I have missed my sister.” 

“Tt would have been so nice,” con- 
tinued Tamsin. “Before Mr. Sutton 
came I used to want to be related to 
you, and after he came I wanted it more 
than ever. What makes your hand so 
cold?” 

“Ts it cold?” murmured the captain, 
looking at it stupidly. ‘That must be 
because it has always missed a little 
hand like this.” 

‘“T used to watch you, and be afraid 
of you.” 

“ Afraid of me! Why?” 

“You seemed my idea of a gentle- 
man; and I— What was I?” 

“¢ Always a rare girl, if I had had the 
wit to notice it,’ said Tom with some 
bitterness. 

“T always loved to be here,” still ru- 
minated Tamsin. ‘“ Why can’t people 
pick their relations? I would have 
picked you from the very start. I hope 
you ain’t provoked because I feel so ?” 

No—no—heaven knows!” 

“ Home!” her eyes wandered around 
the moonlit walls. ‘And I never could 
help calling her Aunt Sally ; and you—” 
She turned her eyes back laughing to 
his face. 

He was as white as a statue; his jet 
moustache added ghastliness to his face. 
He gripped her hand in palm and fingers 
which were jetting with blood hot from 
his heart. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked Tamsin, 
startled, as he drew himself away from 
her and rose up, turning his back. 

“Nothing,” replied Captain Mills, 
huskily. 

Almost as soon as he had spoken, there 
were feet on the door-steps and feet in 
the hall, a swish of clothes, the cough of 
a man, the sound of a mellow voice 
which made Tom Mills want to stab 
himself, and of Rhoda Burns, exclaim- 
ing, “Who is in here having such a 
remarkably cosey little téte-d-téte that 
carriages rolling u 1 


fail to disturb it?” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO MEN. 

TAMSIN rose and met the party with 
agitation. She kissed Rhoda, took Mr. 
Burns's hand, and, last, stood like a 
young giantess with her hands in Craque- 
o’-Doom’s. 

Tom made a great stir about getting 
lights. But Neal and the cook were out 
making calls, and the matches eluded 
him. “TI had some in the library a little 
while ago, but don’t know where I put 
them,” said he. And he shook hands 
all around the group with a manner very 
different from his usual beneficent one. 

“Never mind candles,” said Rhoda: 
“they just draw bugs to bang against 
the screens or sail in at the door and 
land down your back. You seemed to 
be getting on charmingly without illu- 
mination when we came in.” 

“Yes,” said Tamsin. “TI hate lights 
in summer. I sat on the step till long 
after the moon came up.” 

Thought Mrs. Burns to herself, “I 
wonder how long this philandering has 
been going on? And Tom Mills, of 
all men! I never saw him look so agi- 
tated. Hasn’t she a particle of sense? 
I could snake her !” 

They were grouped in seats, in and 
out of the moonshine. Rhoda unfast- 
ened her hat and scarf; the two gentle- 
men sat with their hats in their hands. 

“Did you send your carriage to the 
stables ?” inquired Tom. 

‘“‘T didn’t bring mine this time,” said 
Craque-o’-Doom. “ We came in a con- 
veyance from the station. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burns whirled me out here without 
any warning.” 

“Yes,” said Rhoda; “we stumbled 
on him roasting in New York City, just 
by accident, at his favorite hotel.” 

“Tt’s very. hot in town,” remarked 
Mr. Burns. He fanned his face with 
his handkerchief, as if the recollection 
overpowered him. 

“ But I thought you were in Canada 
for the summer, Craque-o’-Doom ?” said 
Tom. 

“T got tired of it sooner than I did 
last year.” 

“ You didn’t say a word about leaving 
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in your last letter,” said Tamsin. She 
had resumed her seat on the sofa, and 
Rhoda was sitting in the chair Tom had 
occupied. 

“No; I took a sudden fancy to run 
out here. Then I changed my mind 
and sent the carriage back. Then I 
met Mr. and Mrs. Burns, and we con- 
cluded to make a flying visit to Barnet 
and take you back with us to the sea- 
shore for the rest of the summer.” — 

“T had a little matter of business 
West,” murmured Mr. Burns, to ex- 
plain his concurrence in such eccentric 
proceedings. “I have to go on to 
Chicago.” 

“Don’t say flying visit,” urged Tom 
in a nerveless voice. : 

“ Come with us to Swampscott, Tom,” 
said Craque-o’'-Doom. And Rhoda 
turned sharply round and looked at him. 
“Mr. Burns has promised us as much 
time as he can spare during the rest of 
the summer. We can make a comfort- 
able party.” 

“ Fifth wheel to a coach,” said Tom. 
“ Bachelors are always in the way. 
Louise and Jennie have just made us a 
visit,” he continued, addressing Rhoda. 

“TI wish they had extended it; only 
we might tax your aunt’s housekeeping 
pretty heavily. You haven’t told me 
how she is, or even noticed that I am 
just back from the grand tour.” 

“Oh, Aunt Sally is always well,” said 
Tom. “ And you must remember I am 
just a provincial farmer, blind to the 
splendors of travel. Provincial is the 
word, isn’t it, Mr. Burns?” 

Mr. Burns laughed and rubbed his 
hands. “ Yes, that’s the word. Pretty 
good sort of word; but I don’t like it 
myself. I don’t like New York airs.” 

“T do,” said Rhoda. “I like every- 
thing that suggests magnificence. If 
you will own to being provincial, I will 
glory in being cosmopolitan. We have 


had sumptuous times, haven’t we, Mr. 
Burns ?” 

“Very,” he responded. 

“ My head is stuffed full. I am richer 
by a grand division and many hundred 
years. Is that your aunt Sally coming 
down-stairs ?” 
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It was Aunt Sally, in an immense 
wrapper. Her light sleep had been 
broken. She welcomed everybody, and 
had lights burning all over the house, 
and June-bugs bumping against them, 
and a hearty supper set out, and all 
the travellers’ wants attended to, before 
the minute-hand on the French clock 
had passed three characters. 

“Tamsin,” said Mrs. Burns, coming 
into her young friend’s virgin chamber 
when every inmate was supposed to be 
retiring, “‘ have you said a word to Mr. 
Sutton this evening ?” 

“Of course I have.” Tamsin had a 
downcast expression. She had her light 
hair around the shoulders of a very 
pretty tinted peignoir, and was brushing 
industriously. Rhoda also had her hair 
down and plied a vigorous brush. “Do 
you think we shall really go to-morrow ?” 

“Of course. It’s time, isn’t it?” 

“Then I wish Tillie had stayed here 
to-night. She has slept with me every 
night but this since I came back. She 
took a freak to stay at home to-night.” 

“Have you had a pleasant summer ?” 

“Qh, such a pleasant one! I have 
had her with me so much. The other 
day we went out to the grave-yard, and 
sat in the grass and talked as we used to 
do when we were children.” 

“Children! what are you now?” 
sniffed Mrs. Burns. “That must have 
been very cheerful.” 

“It was. I wish she was here.” 

“Tamsin,” said Rhoda boldly, “what 
were you and Captain Mills doing when 
we came in?” 

“Doing?” The girl raised her black 
eyes as if with a sudden effort at recol- 
lection. “Why, talking, of course.” 

“What tender subject occupied you?” 

“T shan’t tell you,” replied Tamsin, 
after turning the matter over in her 
mind. “I don’t have to tell everybody 
how I feel.” 

Rhoda sat down by her and puta 
hand on her lap. The girl’s eyes met 
hers with great wistfulness: the oval 
face looked so innocent. “She is the 
slyest flirt I ever saw,” thought Rhoda, 
“or else the most guileless of women.” 
“You delicious young fiend!” she 
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exclaimed, “I am equally divided wheth- 
er to shake you or fall upon you and 
devour you with kisses. Have you been 
making fools of any men this summer ? 
Not to mince matters, have you trans- 
fixed this silly old Tom Mills, with his 
white poll and black moustache and 
years of what ought to be discretion ?” 

Tamsin pushed back her hair and 
flashed a glance at Rhoda which was 
actually haughty. married!” she 
said, as if this were a sufficient reminder. 

“Yes, I know you are; but how are 
you to realize it, living as you do? And 
plenty of married women flirt, you will 
find as you go on.’ 

“If you think that,” said Tamsin, 
retiring an inch from Rhoda, evidently 
smarting with a new sting which neu- 
tralized the old, “ I don’t care what you 
know. My brother got out of—jail. 
You don’t know how I feel.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Rhoda affec- 
tionately. 

“T wished I had had a brother like 
Captain Mills. He has always been a 
nice man. I want,” she burst out pas- 
sionately, “I do want nice relations!” 
And, turning her back on Rhoda, she 
hid her head in a pillow. 

Mrs. Burns was about to begin a dis- 
sertation on the ridiculous folly of that 
platonism between the sexes known as 
“brothering” and “sistering” each other, 
but the door opened without warning, 
and Tillie came in. She had reached 
the front door just as Aunt Sally was 
herself locking it for the night. Her 
hair was damp with dew: the odors of 
hay-fields and sweet sod were suggested 
by her untrammelled presence. 

“T couldn’t stay away, Tam,” said the 
child. She gave a “ How do you do?” 
to the new lady, and huddled on the bed 
by her sister. 

“They are a couple of Pheebe-birds,” 
thought Rhoda as she retired. “I’m 
not half as brilliant in the management 
of human nature as I thought I was.” 

Meanwhile, Captain Tom was crouch- 
ing against the mantel in Craque-o’- 
Doom’s room. The dwarf was half 
lying on the bed, with a pillow under 


his elbow. ‘Is that all?” said he. 
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“T think it’s enough,” said Tom. “I 
give you my word I behaved like a man 
and a gentleman till to-night. I’m 

rowing daft in my mature years. When 
i came in and found her crying, you 
can’t picture my sensations.” 

“ Oh, yes, I can.” 

“T had an affair once that I thought 
would keep me from ever thinking of a 
woman again.” 

The dwarf looked up with interest. 

“She died. I expected to live a 
bachelor, and have never since thought 
of myself as a marrying man. It sounds 
odd: I don’t speak of it, for people 
would consider it ridiculous. I can see 
how I came to make such an ass of my- 
self to-night. All summer this one has 
been thrown on my care; I watched her, 
and studied her, and grew to her, as you 
might say.” 

“ Yes; that’s where I was wrong. It 
was my fault,” said the dwarf. 

“How did you know I had such a 
weak spot?” continued Tom. “Throw 
the blame on me, where it belongs. All 
at once I come upon her sobbing as if 
her heart would break,—I know all her 
drawbacks— Qh, heavens! how a man’s 
heart will yearn !” 

“Yes, how it will yearn!” breathed 
the dwarf, covering his face with hands 
which had grown almost gaunt. 

“So I said, and did what I told you, 
and half compromised her in your eyes 
and the eyes of the other two.” 

When the dwarf had been silent a 
minute he seemed to have collected his 
forces, and said, “Tom, I hope you 
won’t mind my saying I think of her 
and not of you?” 

“ Certainly not. 
do I merit ?” 

“ You are a good fellow, and I have 
liked you well, and taxed your friend- 
ship more than I ought to have done. 
But, Tom, I could willingly strangle you 
where her happiness is involved. The 
great question with me is, Does she 
love you?” 

“No, she doesn’t. Of course not.” 

“Tom, she has known you all her 
life. You were, as she said, her idea of 
a gentleman. Besides, you are a man to 
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match with a beautiful, perfectly-made 
woman. What amI? A twist of na- 
ture, a man-monkey, whose most digni- 
fied gesture is ridiculous. I have been 
struggling against the tide. I have be- 
lieved it possible for her to care for me: 
I don’t believe it any more. Why, 
her repugnance overcame her so she ran 
from me, once! Her affections—and 
they are strong in proportion to the nar- 
row scope they take—are bound around 
this place and you. You must take her; 
and, by God! if you ever make her un- 
happy I will shoot you with my own 
hands!” 

“Old fellow, you can shoot me and 
welcome. I couldn’t feel much worse 
than I do. But exercise a little com- 
mon sense. One man doesn’t marry 
another man’s wife in this country, no 
matter how much he may have courted 
her,” the captain sneered down at him- 
self. 

“She isn’t any more my wife than 
she is yours. I gave her the protection 
of my name and guardianship, and she’s 
nothing but my ward. In these days it 
won’t be hard to cut the slim legal tie 
which binds us together. You may re- 
member I mentioned some such possible 
emergency when I first spoke about 
taking her. You can marry her and 
make her happy. If any odium at- 
taches to her, it will be, like the rest of 
her drawbacks, her misfortune and not 
her fault. Confound you! why didn’t 
you think of giving her a chance ?” 

“Why didn’t 1? I’m a pretty kind 
of a fellow for a man to resign in favor 
of, ain’t I? Now, you listen to me:” 
Tom approached and sat on the bed. 
“You're working yourself to a high 
pitch for nothing.” 

“ Are you going to say you wouldn’t 
have her?” Craque-o’-Doom’s eyes nar- 
rowed themselves to fierce gray slits. 

“ Have her? you don’t want to make 
a fool of yourself, asking me that? I tell 
you, she crept in on me unawares. You 
ought to slap my face for it, but I love 
her. A man can’t say more than that, 
if he’s a man with red blood in his body. 
What does a man generally want to do 
when sueh a thing happens to him? 
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But she wouldn’t have me, even if all 
was fair and open. She was as cool as 
a mermaid. She thinks I’m a good old 
fellow—trustworthy in the main—and 
would make a creditable relation; and 
that’s all she thinks about me.” 

“You held her hands?” said Craque- 
o’-Doom. 

“Yes, and she wondered that mine 
were cold and trembling, and was as 
much moved as if I had been my aunt 
Sally.” 

“But she didn’t run from you; she 
confided in you.” 

“Yes, I happened to be handy when 
she was in atroubled mood. Now, don’t 
take this matter with so much confound- 
ed seriousness: I have been a fool, and 
have got to smart many a day for my 
folly. She is an innocent child who 
has been drawn into an absurd situation 
without realizing it. That’s all there is 
about it.” 

“Tom,” said Craque-o’-Doom, still 
pursuing his own train of thought, 
“come down to Swampscott with us.’ 

Captain Tom laughed, but looked at 
him sadly: “I’m going to start for the 
Pacific coast as soon as you folks are 

ne.” 

“ What for ?” 

“For medicine. I’ve meant to goa 
long time, and this furnishes the occa- 
sion.” 

“ Will your aunt go?” 

“Tf I can persuade her. I think she 
has some relations in San Francisco,—a 
brother-in-law's family. We've often 
talked of the trip, and there’s no time 
like the present.” 

“Tom, bless you, old fellow!” said 
Craque-o’-Doom. After a space he add- 
ed, “I owe you this much, anyhow. 
If there’s a turn in my favor within six 
months, I’ll let you know by telegraph ; 
if there isn’t by the end of that time, 
we'll meet somewhere and settle the 
thing.” 

“That's all nonsense!” said Tom. 
“Don’t talk so crazy, boy. You've 
changed since last year.’ 

Yes, I have. I can't this 
much longer. It has been a hard mill. 
A lifetime of preparation for a lonely 
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middle and old age has been destroyed 
ina few months. I had no idea this 
sort of feeling could work on a man 

“T'd better say good-night,” said Cap- 
tain Tom. 

“ Well, good-night.” 

The two men did an unpremeditated 
thing. Opening their arms, they hugged 
one another for one silent instant, and 


then parted, half shamefaced. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ PLACE HANDS.” 


THE party started next afternoon, and 
again Tillie stood on the platform beside 
Captain Mills. Her father had refused, 
with the stubbornness of an unreasonable 
old man, to let her go with Tamsin for 
even a month’s stay beside the water. 
Tillie took occasion this time to very 
scantily commend the dwarf. “ You're 
a pretty nice kind of a feller,” she said, 
looking into his face with unterrified 
eyes. They stood quite on a level when 
he had his hat on. 

“T thank my little sister for that,” he 
replied, with a bow,—which caused Til- 
lie to put her hand before her mouth 
and laugh and take some unseen confi- 
dante into the joke: “Ho! he called 
me his little sister !”” 

Tamsin stood on the back platform 
and exchanged signals with the lank 
light child until what had been Tillie 
became a mere speck beside a toadstool 
station and then went out in the dazzle 
of the afternoon sun. 

The dwarf’s party found but an un- 
canny coast when they arrived at his 
summer cottage. There was no storm, 
but a sullen fit of rainy weather set in, 
stinging the sea with’ perpetual jave- 
lins, the handles of which barred distant 
views. The east wind prevailed, and 
they had two dismal August weeks, 
soaked with fog, very salt, wherein the 
roar of the sea only tempted man to sui- 
cide. It was too chilly to bathe; there 
were no chances to make excursions ; 


fires could not drive out the dampness. 
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A great many nice people in cottages 
round about rolled themselves up in rugs 
and hibernated, while others prepared to 
go back to town a full month earlier than 
usual. 

Craque-o’-Doom tried a piano he had 
in the house, but the strings were all 
rusted; it was horribly out of tune. 
Instead of seeking the society of the 
ladies, he stayed a great deal by himself, 
pressing and classifying sea-weeds which 
his man brought him from the sand,—a 
tall servant, who went and came under 
an umbrella and looked as if life were 
not worth living when the umbrella oc- 
casionally turned wrong side out. 

Rhoda wrote letters to her husband 
in Chicago, and was in a craze over house- 
furnishing. Tamsin sat with her before 
the fire, holding a book, and they had 
long woman-talks, which began and end- 
ed nowhere and were like the foam left 
by the out-crawling tide,—they only 
marked the hours. “I never saw such 
weather,” said Rhoda, “or knew the fall 
to threaten so early. The papers say it 
is just as bad inland, and clear out West. 
We had better pick up and leave. Mr. 
Sutton is moping himself todeath. Don’t 
you see he is?” 

“He looks paler ie he did last 
spring,” said Tamsin. She fixed her 
black eyes seriously on the fire. “He 
studies a great deal. All the time he is 
learning something new.” 

“His health may be failing,” said 
Rhoda. 

“Why, how can that be?” exclaimed 
Tamsin. “ He never has a doctor. He 
is not sick.” 

“He is not particularly well,” said 
Rhoda sagely. ‘“ Men have the instincts 
of wild creatures when anything ails 
them: they mope by themselves and 
‘act injured.’” 

There came a day on which the sun 
showed a watery eye and the sea looked 
a shade lighter. 

‘“‘ Maybe we can go somewhere to-day 
without getting soaked,” exclaimed Tam- 
sin. 

Craque-o'-Doom handed her a letter 
from the package the tall servant brought 
in: “ And here’s a letter from Tillie, too 


It was Mary’s hand, of course. Mary 
was Tillie’s amanuensis. Craque-o- 
Doom examined his mail, and Rhoda 
was tearing the wrappers from hers. 
Neither of them observed her eyes di- 
late or her free hand lift and clinch 
itself. “Oh!” she cried, “oh!—oh! 
—oh!” each scream becoming more 
piercing. ‘She is dead— They have 
buried her in the ground!” So, totter- 
ing toward the dwarf, Tamsin fell down 
with her arm across his knees. She had 
not fainted. They got her up, and she 
sat ghastly and shaking in a large chair. 
Craque-o’-Doom rubbed her hands, while 
Rhoda bathed her face. Her screams 
still rang through the house, though 
they told her it could not be*true, and 
the man whose heart she pierced talked 
wildly to her. 

Tamsin was like a giantess in her 
grief. She pushed her comforters aside 
and writhed about the room, supported 
by Rhoda against her will, with her hair 
streaming around her face. Craque-o’- 
Doom huddled at the chimney-side, 
straightening the letter out and trying 
to read it. He felt numb, and so 
widely separated from her now that he 
dared not offer her one word. Rhoda 
got her to her own room, and was busy 
over her for a long time. Finally, 
Craque-o’-Doom looked up, aware that 
Rhoda stood on the hearth-rug, pale 
and troubled in expression. “It must 
be true,” said he, indicating the paper 
he held. “What can I do? I feel 
dazed.” 

“Yes, it’s true. From what she has 
been repeating over and over I know the 
contents of the letter. It’s come upon 
her in the cruellest way.” 

“Ts she any better ?” 

“She’s unconscious, and will be bet- 
ter. I have her under the influence of 
chloral.” 

“Td better telegraph to some respon- 
sible person in Barnet,” said the dwarf. 
“Tom and his aunt are gone. If they 
had been there it wouldnt have come to 
her in this way.” 

“No, indeed,” affirmed Rhoda. 

“ You see, I can’t shield her from a 
single trouble.” His head dropped on 
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his breast. ‘She'll hate me. 
times I think it was for Tillie—” 

“ Don’t say it,” entreated Rhoda, put- 
ting a hand on his shoulder. “ After 
you send this telegram, I think you had 
better have treatment similar to Tamsin’s 
and go to bed.” 

“If you will take care of her,” he 
said with quick resolution, “I will go to 
Barnet myself, and if they won’t let me 
bring the body away, I may pick up 
some kind of consolation for her.” 

“ Don’t you do it. Was there ever 
such a man! I wish Mr. Burns were 
here, to make you be quiet.” 

“T don’t want to be quiet. You'll 
let me know if she falls ill, won’t you?” 

“Yes; but she won't be seriously 
sick: she’s strong. It’s the effect of the 
shock.” 

“Tf I could have seen the letter first, 
and prepared her.” 

“ Yes, if you could surround her by 
a medium through which no pain could 
pass,— if you could make an out-and-out 
goddess of her. Mr. Sutton, Claude Mel- 
nottes are charming on the stage, but in 
real life they are painful.” 

“Grotesque, you mean, in my shape. 
Well, good friend, don’t mind me.” 

He left the room, and Rhoda in her 
turn picked up Mary Chenoworth’s let- 
ter. It was brief enough, written in a 
delicate, half-formed hand, and frequent- 
ly misspelled : 


Some- 


“Dear Sister I take up my pen 
to tell you death has Entered since you 
left Tillie died the day befour yester- 
day and we buried her to day She got 
sore Thoat after you left and it run on 
_ to Dipthery the weather being so bad 
that the first thing I knowed they sent 
for me Tillie is dying She died very 
easy at the last though Suffering much 
before and she wanted you Sary Jane 
said the Whole time Pap sayed they 
did not know where to Write to you for 
sertain and nobody thout she would die 
She plaid her cordeon the very day she 
died the deer Innocent the very last 
Thing she done was to slick her piller 
and whisper Place Hands 

“You must excuse my writing I ain’t 
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the scribe I used to be and my eyes ache 
and Smart 

“Tamsin I wish he had let her go 
with you It mite-not have hapened 
but God knows Jess is doing reel well 
now We buried her in her White dress 
you give her O Tamsin i know what 
your Feelings will’ be for she was deer to 


you 
“ Respectfuly 


Tamsin woke in the night and sobbed 
with her first conscious breath. <A 
night-lamp was shaded near her head. 
She heard the boom of the sea, and her 
imagination threw up—like a mirage 
over her trouble—a vision of schooners 
poised on the water as if it were a wall 
hemming in the land. 

Rhoda appeared beside her as soon as 
she made a sound, changed the cloths on 
her head, and said, “ My dear, you must 
take another spoonful of this liquid.” 

Tamsin took it and looked all about 
the room with her heavy eyes. 

“ He’s gone,” said Rhoda. 

The patient seemed to drag her eyes 
to her nurse’s face. ‘ Where?” 
“To Ohio. To do anything he can 

that will be a comfort to you.” 

“T wanted,” said Tamsin, swooning 
under the strong sleeping-mixture, “I 
wanted—” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“you OUGHT TO KNOW.” 

Ir was full two weeks afterward that 
the dwarf sat at home before a library- 
table covered with books and papers. 
He did indeed seem lost in the square, 
stately room. There was hardly a stir 
of life about the premises. From his 
windows he could see the hills standing 
as companions to him in that dear fel- 
lowship hills always extend toward us, 
and a blue corner of the North River 
across which a long tow of barges and 
flats was moving up-stream. The after- 
noon was nearly gone: Craque-o’-Doom 
worked as if bent on accomplishing 
a certain task in a limited time. His 
temples were sunken: the luminous qual- 
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ity of his complexion had never been so 
apparent. His feet rested on a very high 
hassock under the table, and perhaps, 
with his mind absorbed by the problems 
which occupy higher grades of intellect, 
he forgot during half an hour that he was 
not as other men. 

He had come directly home from Bar- 
net instead of going back to Tamsin, 
and asked no explanation of himself’ for 
doing so. She was to enter school the 
first week in September. Mrs. Burns 
stayed on with her, and reported fre- 
quently to him, encouraging him to 
think that time would rapidly heal the 
grief of such a young creature. 

From Tamsin he got no message at 
all. But he had written her a long let- 
ter full of the minutest items concerning 
Tillie. Old Mr. Chenoworth had not 
allowed him to remove the body: he had 
therefore ornamented that plot in Bar- 
net grave-yard with everything he could 
devise. He had ordered a small monu- 
ment, and drawn the design himself,—the 
child’s accordion, with a branch of wild- 
brier thrown across it,—and he enclosed 
a draft of it to Tamsin. He had even 
been womanish enough to pick some clay 
from Tillie’s hillock before it was sodded 
and send that. All the kind things the 
neighbors had to say about the child’s 
last days were retailed by him, and her 
mother’s account was minutely repeated. 
He had nothing to say, however, of the 
inconveniences and painful curiosity he 
had had to encounter in that small place, 
without a friend or acquaintance, while 
gathering these consolations for her, 
or of the cruel stupidity of her family, 
and the general opinion that they had 
let the child die from ignorant neglect. 
He did not tell her that her father had 
comfortably reckoned “he hadn’t no 
money to waste in such tomfoolery,” 
when asked why he did not telegraph 
for Tamsin. Neither did he mention 
Sarah Jane’s criticism of the accordion 
and brier branch and her loud preference 
for a little lamb on the monument, such 
as most well-to-do Barnet families dis- 
played on their children’s mortuary tab- 
lets. He spared her the news that Jess, 
_perhaps overcome by the family bereave- 
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ment, had brokcn bounds again and was 
out of prison on the dwarf’s bail, deter- 
mined to go West when he got through 
with his last difficulty, and find more 
scope or something worse. But, on the 
other hand, he did not forget Mary’s 
tearful recital, and he beautified her in 
her humble state. - He had talked with 
Mary in her-own house, while her tow- 
headed children peeped round the door- 
post at him and dared one another to 
approach nearer. Never in her life had 
she felt herself so appreciated or touched 
the edge of a human soul that could so 
widen the world for her. 

The dwarf had agreed with Mrs. 
Burns that Tamsin must go back to 
school as soon as possible: her mind 
ought to be occupied. 

But, if any of these things rose to the 
surface of his thoughts, he pushed them 
under. Some wagons rattled along the 
road, and he heard the five-o’clock train 
from New York roaring at the base of 
the hills. Through open windows came 
in that sun-soaked smell of grass and 
shrubs which seems to be their grateful 
offering for a fine day. This was a very 
handsome, comfortable, dull old place. 
Now a shutter cracked sharply,—it is 
strange how many sympathetic noises 
there are in wood,—as if uttering an 
exclamation of relief that the sun no 
longer blistered it; and now the double 
gates at the end of the avenue clicked, 
and the gardener probably moved away 
through the grass to his tool-house. 

There were a great many neighbors 
bound to the dwarf by old family ties, 
but, living by himself, he had few visit- 
ors. It was with some amazement, there- 
fore, after being startled by these various 
hints of outside life, that he looked up 
and saw a woman coming into the room 
from the outer hall: But, when the face 
became Tamsin’s, the air thickened be- 
fore his eyes, and he did not speak a 
word. 

Tamsin approached the table. She 
was in black clothes: her eyes looked 
sunken, yet the livid spaces around them 
brought out their power the more. She 
halted, then came on, resting her hand 
on the table as she had done the night 
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they first met. And the dwarf looked 
at her without having a word, until it 
seemed to him an eternity passed be- 
tween them. “I’ve come,” said Tamsin. 
And she still looked at him with that 
in her eyes which made his pulses all 
seem beating in his head. 

“Yes,” he finally uttered. “Sit 
down, my child. You may take this 
chair.” He pushed it back from the 
table.and held to the arms. “I’m diz- 
zy,” said the dwarf. “These papers 
have bothered me.” So he remained 
seated, and Tamsin stood still, folding 
corners of his manuscript over and over. 

“Did you come alone?” he inquired. 

“Yes: Mrs. Burns has gone home. 
She left me at school.” 

“ And how did you get here from the 
station ?” 

“T asked the way and walked.” 

“Sit down; sit down here.” The 
dwarf drew out the hassock, and Tamsin 
sat down, literally at his feet. 

He unfastened her hat and wrap and 
laid them on the table and began taking 
off her gloves: ‘Crape from head to 
foot. How unhappy my little one is! 
So many times I have thought what 
your coming to this house would be; 
and you come alone, without any glad 
welcome, to the man who has failed to 
make you happy! You got the letter 
and the little box?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts there anything else on earth that 
I can do?” 

“Yes,” burst passionately from her 
lips: “ yes, there is.” 

“Tell me what.” 

The young creature bent her head 
forward and rested it on the arm of his 
chair. She looked very young and de- 
pendent. “T can’t,” she said. 

Craque-o’-Doom lifted her face up, 
saying sternly, “ You must!” 

Tamsin began to cry. She was so 
weak that her sobs became hysterical 
cries, and the dwarf was in a frenzy. 
He reached for his table-bell: “You 
must have something. They ought to 
bring you some food.” 

“TI don't want it. I can’t—can’t— 
can’t stand this!” With a shaking 


hand he smoothed her hair back from 
her burning forehead and rested her 
against his arm until she grew quieter. 
Gradually her head dropped backward 
and she fixed her eyes on his: ‘“ Before 
Tillie died I could stand it. She loved 
me so much, and I had so many things 
to learn. Now can’t stand it. You 
have been better than an angel to me. 
You have done everything kind.” 

“Speak out,” said Craque-o’-Doom, 
his ears ringing with strange noises. 

“T can’t! I never could talk. But 
—” She pressed her palms together in . 
supplication. 

“ Do youmean,” said the dwarf slowly, 
seeming to expand while he spoke, “that 
you want to stay here with me?” 

Her face steeped itself in color. 

“Oh, Tamsin! What makes you 
tremble, littlé one ?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered pit- 
eously, reaching her hands toward his 
shoulders ; “do you ?” 

For the first time in his life he held 
his wife against his face and breast. 
The throbbing of her pulses talked to 
him. They told him she was young and 
proud and full of virgin timidity; but 
they also told him another secret, which 
never let him doubt his possession of her 
again. ‘Is it possible,” he said, break- 
ing the silence of the room, “ that hence- 
forward this lonesome house will be full 
of you? Is it possible that in spite of 
my deformity you love me?” 

“ You ought to know,” said Tamsin. 
“ Didn’t I marry you? It was from the 
very first. I never cared for anybody 
but Tillie before. But you wanted me 
just to improve myself. And I acted 
so foolish about things.” She dropped 
brief sentence after sentence, sometimes 
catching her voice in her throat. A 
listener two yards away could not have 
distinguished the words. ‘“ When I 
carried that coffee into your room, you 
seemed different from all the people I 
ever dreamed of. Sometimes I have 
been very mad and very hurt. You 
would go off other places where you 
could not see me. Then I would act as 
if I did not care. What was I, compared 
toa man like you? I wasa poor miser- 
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able girl. If I had been related to the 
Millses I shouldn’t have felt so badly. 
You were better to father’s than I ever 
was. You aren't like Iam. [I'll try to 
be better. I'll try for Tillie’s sake. 
Tillie knew. I told her in her ear one 
night when I was crying. The little 
dear hugged me. Once Mrs. Burns 
was saying jt was such a good match for 
me. She made me feel sick. I began 
to tell her—but I couldn’t.” 

The dwarf kept smoothing her head 
with a gloating, leonine touch. He 
scarcely noticed that he was doing so. 
His eyes brooded over her with that ex- 
pression of blessing which we see in the 
eyes of pictured saints. “ But isn’t my 
deformity ever repulsive to you, my 
darling ?” 

“No; I don’t think about that.” 

“Such excuses for legs, that lower 
me in the world almost among creeping 
things.” 

Tamsin looked indignant. 
seem real tall,” she said. 

“Do I seem tall to you? Haven't 
you felt like laughing at me when I 
waddled about, looking as if my body 
had been telescoped in a railroad acci- 
dent, for instance? You can’t enjoy 
gazing down a couple of feet or so on 
your husband and overhearing remarks 
which may be made at any time.” 

“T don’t care what they say,” his 
wife exclaimed in a candid gush of 
words. “It’s because they want you 
themselves and can’t get you, or don’t 
know how to appreciatea man. I think 
you're beautiful !” 

Craque-o’"-Doom laughed so heartily 
and so long that the house echoed in 
astonishment. “ Poor deluded child!” 
said he, but immediately afterward hid 


“ You 
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his face in her hair and shook with a 
heart-quaking sob. Having got the 
better of that, he raised his head and 
laughed again. ‘Before we ring the 
bell and order a great dinner and make 
an occasion of my wife's coming home, 
I must send the news to Tom.” 

“ What for?” inquired Tamsin. 

“ Because I agreed to telegraph the 
event to him. And T didn’t think it 
would be so soon.” His eye searched 
the littered table for a despatch-blank. 
Tamsin handed him the required slip, 
pen and ink, and his tablets. With his 
hand poised to write, he exclaimed, look- 
ing down the oval of her cheek, “ Your 
school! I had forgotten that.” 

“ Can’t I go on here?” 

“Certainly you can. Under my own 
eye.” 

The despatch said,— 


“Dear Tom,—My wife and I are at 
home together at last. Congratulate us. 
“ CRAQUE-0'-Doom.” 


To which Captain Mills, in a few days, 
respoaded from the Pacific coast,— 


“ Heaven bless you both! 


“Tom.” 


It may be added as a postscript to this 
tale that a little more than two years 
later Captain Mills replied to another 
message with a, duplicate of the above 
telegram, and an addition,— 

“Heaven bless you both, and Miss 
Craque-o’-Doom also. I send cup marked 
‘ Tillie.’ Tom.” 


M. H. CatTHERwoop. 
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“NEW GROUND.” 


“NEW GROUND.” 


“ b= ye all r’ally spec’ ter git dis 
new groun’ ter de creek ?” 

“Sorter talkin’ "bout it,” says the 
foreman. 

“ Wait twell March,” growls the ora- 
cle; while the wag bursts out, “Git 
ter de creek! What you talkin’ "bout, 
feller? Don’t you know de boss done 
said it got to go‘dar ?—an’ when her head 
is sot, thunder an’ lightnin’ wouldn’t 
stop it, let alone trees.” 

This avalanche of reply is too much 
for the loitering questioner. He stands 
not upon the order of his going, and 
again the rise and fall of rhythmic axe- 
strokes is all that breaks the stillness of 
the fields. 

To a lover of trees the scene is both 
picturesque and pitiful ; for twenty wood- 
land acres are devoted to destruction, and 
on five the work is so far accomplished 
that the great tree-trunks, moss-starred 
and lichen-broidered, with all their pride 
of centuries’ growth, lie low in their own 
leaves, henceforth to be only ignominious 
“‘yail-cuts,” ‘“ barn-wood,” “ board-and- 
stave timber,” while the branches that 
danced in every summer wind and shone 
a diamond fret-work in the miracle of 
sleet find an indiscriminate grave in the 
towering brush-heaps. The “little-wood” 
from the “ leps” went to make the Christ- 
mas wood-pile at the “ great house,” whose 
chimneys show, half a mile beyond the 
hill-top ;—and one need be but half a 
pagan to see dryad, elf, and fay disport 
themselves amid the curling smoke. De- 
cember was mild and moist, and deep 
ruts mark the laden wagons’ track, hith- 
er and thither, in the rich black mould, 
but to-day the wind blows slow and 
steadily from the north, the steel-blue 
sky has no memory even of warmth, for 
all its brilliance of January sun, and the 
earth gives out the resonance of rock at 
every footfall. 

“ Jes’ de day fer choppin’,” says the 
leader of my sable athletes, “full er breff, 
like. Warm dem axes so ’twon’t break, 


boys; and don’ let um git cole no more 
dis day.” 

‘‘ Better warm you’se’f. My foots ache 
now,’ says the laggard. 

“Dis tree'll warm um. Come yere 
an’ try me in it,” is the contemptuous 
rejoinder. 

“Gimme de whet-rock ter put er 
aidge on dis hatchet, an’ I will, an’ chop 
dat shirt off’n you ef you gits more’n 
half de tree,” from the fainéant, who is 
really something when roused. 

“Come in here, Bill an’ Thompson ; 
you bofe chops lef’-handed, an’ dis tree’s 
too big fer dese two axes.” 

“ We’se your men,—an’ marsters. 
Come on, now!” and the next minute the 
race begins. Slowly at first the steady 
strokes fall, then faster, faster, faster, till 
the axes make flashing haloes above each 
dusky head, and knotted, quivering mus- 
cles stand out upon the brawny arms. 
Through bark, through sap, through 
heart, deeper, deeper, deeper, goes the 
cruel steel. I could almost swear that 
the old tree feels it—that quivers of 
pain and thrills of apprehension run 
along to topmost bough and tiniest root- 
let. And how dirge-like is the crashing 
fall with which it comes to earth! The 
mighty has indeed fallen, but there is 
no time to bewail him, for “ Call de boss 
ter medjure” is now the cry; and, dog- 
wood switch in hand, I gravely decide 
that the fainéant and his partner have 
actually won, by a good inch. 

“Made you sweat like er horse in 
corn-ploughin’ ter do it,” says his adver- 

“ Mi’ Susan, what dat heat ma- 
chine said *bout de weather dis mornin’, 
anyway ?” 

“Heat machine’ |” from Thompson: 
“nears lek ter me da’s er cole machine 
—down ter nero. I wants Mi’ Susan 
git one whar ain’t got nary ‘nero’ to 
it.” 

“See here,” growls Bill: “whose 
gwine pay fer my whet-rocks? You 
flung dat tree right ’crost de stump dey 
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was bofe layin’ on, and broke um inter er 


thousan’ pieces.” 

“Pay fer um? Lord, feller, didn’ 
you know ’twus penitenshy act fer er 
man ter have more’n one whet-rock ? 
You oughter be thinkin’ ’bout givin’ us 
two dollars an’ a half fer keepin’ you 
outer jail.” 

So the tongues fly, and the blows keep 
pace with them. I know very well that 
eternal vigilance is the. price of labor, 
—yet the cold makes me athirst: so I 
follow the ravine that bounds my clear- 
ing down to the creek, and drink my fill 
of laughing, living water bubbling over 
the roots of a great gnarled sycamore. 
By contrast with the wind-swept hill-side 
the air of this nook seems almost balmy ; 
yet the sere-and-witheredness of moss 
and fern, the huge icicles hanging from 
the gray bluff’s face, the coat of mail on 
every pool and eddy of the stream, tell 
all too plainly that here also Winter is 
crowned king ; not so rigorous of sway, 
though, as in his upland realms, for, see! 
there is a covey of partridges on the hill- 
side, and blue-jays among the cedars, 
and three — four — yes, half a dozen 
squirrels playing hide-and-seek on that 
great half-dead oak. Perhaps the soli- 
tude attracts them. Far as the eye can 
reach, the forest is unbroken. Only a 
faint lightening up the ravine tells the 
slow coming of my sturdy invaders. 
And it is indeed a pity that they needs 
must come. These trees are too nobl 
beautiful to be food for steel and fire. 
My love for them is leal and true. If 
it were possible, they should stand un- 
scathed to sing their owner's requiem ; 
but, alack! the desire for gain plays 
havoc with one’s finer feelings. No- 
where does tobacco so bloom and bur- 
geon as in the fatness of “fresh land” 
or the mellow mould of clover-fallow ; 
and to save my hard-won pastures the 
trees go to the wall.” 

Did you ever note the striking indi- 
viduality of trees? Human beings are 
not more diverse or more alike in dif- 
ferences. Even the bark proclaims 
their personality, and, touching it, with 
shut eyes I can run you the whole 
gamut of oaks,—the flinty roughness of 


the red oak, the smooth flakes of the 
white, the post-oak’s chippy scale, the 
quaint rain-furrows of the black and 
Spanish, and the round lichen-bosses of 
the graceful water-oak. The hickory is 
a sylvan politician, who, no matter where 
he has root, manages somehow always 
to creep into the fullest sun-blaze. Cer- 
tainly the eternal fitness of things was 
never less regarded than when the Presi- 
dent who had most pre-eminently a will 
and nerve of iron was given the name of 
this lithest, toughest, and most facile of 
trees. The dogwood is intensely mother- 
ly: the broad branches droop and brood 
as though they grew but to shelter all 
tender and lowly things. That elm and 
ash upon the hill-top recall pilgrim 
friends in a far country, so far do they 
stand from their proper lowland habitat. 
Those lovely sugar-maples, too, seem 
consciously out of place. The walnut 
is my ideal gentleman in timber,—grow- 
ing straight, strong, and useful, no 
matter where it stands. The wild 
cherry and tulip-poplar are hopeless aris- 
tocrats, and, like other aristocrats, ex- 
ceeding apt to go down in the first storm 
when lacking the support of sturdier 
growths. What a paradise of vineyards 
this land might be! See how the wild 
grape runs riot in the tallest trees. 
There is one, full eight inches thick, 
writhing in serpent convolutions over 
fifty feet of earth to clasp that clump of 
sassafras in its intricate embrace. And 
the parent sassafras,—what a Silenus of 
trees! hollow, gnarled, bent awry, with 
red-gray bark and black-green twigs, and 
trunk honeycombed with holes, where 
eager hunters have “chopped out” the 
flying rabbit or furtive ‘possum. It 
stands amidst its straight, slim sons and 
daughters the very picture of unlovely 
age, and seems almost to merit Thomp- 
son’s vigorous anathema: ‘“ Gentemen, 
sirs, here’s er tree ; here 7s one tree whar 
ain’t no ‘count ’tall. Too big fer er fork 
an’ too little fer er log, too straight fer 
er mule-yoke an’ too crooked ter lay still, 
too holler fer wood an’ too hole-y fer er 
trough; de debil mus’ er made it his fus’ 
holiday, an’ de witches is clum’ it fer er 
grape-tree eber sence; an’ ef I was Mi’ 
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Susan, da’ shouldn’t no sech bad luck be i‘ 


burnt on my plant-bed eben. I’d make 
Mose haul it t’ creek and sen’ it on down 
ter Jericho.” 

“ Mi’ Susan don’ b’leev in luck. She 
gwine burn er plant-bed on de dark er de 
moon ; start at it de mawnin’, she say, 
ef it don’t rain.” 

“ We-e-el, sir! Da’ beats me. Dem 
plants will be all tops an’ no roots; jes’ 
as spindle-legged—” 

“Dark o’ de moon’s right time fer 
plant-beds,” says Bill sententiously : “ ef 
yer wants roots sow in de dark, and try 
de light ef you’s a’ter tops.” 

“Well! dark er light, I'm gwine 
put dat yon’er ole thun’er-struck tree on 
an’ burn it up out yere,—’cause I bin 
feared ever sence ’twus cut down dey’d 
haul some o’ it ter my house; an’ I 
wouldn’ burn it,—no, not fer ten dol- 
lars,” says Jerry, the fainéant. 

“No; an’ yer better not, ’ceptin’ yer 
wants er see yer grandaddy’s ghos’ 
comin’ down de chimbly fer er lock er 
yer ha’r ter conjure wid,” laughs Thomp- 
son. 

“Ts you ever seed inside er conjure- 
bag? Tis.” 

Whose wus it?” 

“One day Unc’ Peter Whimly come 
ridin’ by on dat little jinny o’ hisn, set- 
tin’ sideways, er rock in ‘is lap, an’ er 
pocketful er wa’nuts, an’ him crackin’ er 
way fer life. A’ter we passed de time 
er day an’ sich, he rid on, an’ jes’ as he 
started he pulled out er wa’nut,.an’ I 
seed som’p’n sorter curis lek drap on de 
groun’.. When he wus cleer gone, I 
took an’ picked it up, an’ dar ’twus er 
mole-skin wid de har in, an’ he had 
five little roun’ rocks, an’ some cray- 
fish bones, an’ er mole foot, an’ er rabbit 
brains, two fishin’-hooks, a rusty nail, an’ 
some poke-berries, inside er it. I put da’ 
thing back whar it drapped, quicker.” 

“No wonder Unc’ Peter ain’t feared 
ter hang dogs. I wouldn’ kill one fer 
de bes’ mule Mi’ Susan’s got; but yere 
two three yearsago, when dey had dat dog- 
tar, he jes’ had de woods full ob um, all 
strung up wid gra’-vines. Folks gib’im 
er quarter apiece ter take um ’way ; an’ 


Unc’ Peter libed high for one while.” 
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“Dog can’t haunt ye, nohow, twell 
is bones is ploughed under,” Bill says, 
with a grin. 

“Ha! ha! ha! When Mose gits ter 
colterin’ up de hazel thicket yonder whar 
I seed dem two skilletoms, I spec’ dem 
dogs will jump up at ’im,—‘row, row! 
row, row !'—an’ bite ’im so he’ll run clean 
terstracted. What you think ’bout it, 
Mi’ Susan ?” 

“T think,” says that lady slowly, 
“that you had better let your axes catch 
up with your tongues.” 

Morning dawns clear and radiant, and 
all is stir and haste. By sunrise the 
farm-bell’s rapid peal calls all hands to 
the plant-bed. Apparently, it should 
summon Titans or Cyclops, for surely 
the muscle of mere men will avail naught 
against the massy timbers that cumber 
the chosen ground. 

“Pears lek every tree in de new 
groun’ tried ter fall in dis holler,” is 
the foreman’s comment; “but I don’ 
gits back f’m none of um.” And, indeed, 
ere two hours pass, by dint of rolling 
and lifting, the ground is clear of logs, 
its leaf-carpet raked into huge piles, and 
the plant-bed fairly under way. Down 
one side is built the “ fire-row” of brush, 
leaves, and dry-wood, and to this great 
loads of brush are tossed on end from 
the wagons till the whole allotted space 
is thickly covered. 

When the “ wooding” begins, Thomp- 
son is in his glory, as, shouldering a log 
twice his weight, he runs nimbly across. 
the springy, yielding mass and deftly 
drops his burden in its appointed place. 
“Whoop-ee! Da’s de way. Learn de 
Cintinnial step an’ walk Spanish lek 
I does!” he shouts to his fellows, who 
are not slow to follow his athletic ex- 
ample. 

All work with a will, but the bed is a 
huge one,—“ a plant-bed right,” accord- 
ing to Jerry,—and sunset falls as the 
last sticks are put on. 

“ Mus’ we set it now?” asks Mose 
respectfully. 

I look about me. The southern ho- 
rizon is all one line of haze, and the 
wind is veering rapidly. Experience has 
proved how truly 
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When the wind’s in the south, 

Then it’s in the rain’s mouth : 
so I bid them kindle fires around, across, 
athwart, about our day’s labor. Nor is 
the task a light one. The wind is fitful 
and flawy, and twilight falls, the pale stars 
grow golden, the moon climbs high over 
the hills, ere it is half accomplished. The 
solemn silver moon-rays make bright the 
whole world, yet here my red, dancing 
firelight quite shames the pale glow, 
and swells and falls in flaming waves, as 
eager hands feed the fires with leaves, 
brush, chips,—every quick-burning thing 
within reach. “ Put that on your fire, 
Ed,” I say, kicking a splintered maul out 
of my path. He hesitates a minute, and 
Thompson breaks in laughing : 

“De Lawd, Mi’ Susan! You make 
de nigger ruin hisse’f. *T'would give ole 
Samson de backache ter burn up er 
wore’d-out maul. What dis fire wants 
is wind. Sit up dar on de stump, Ed, 
an’ whistle fer it.” 

“Sit up dar you’se’f,” says Ed; but 

resently I hear a clear, pulsing note, 
like the call of field-larks indefinitely 
prolonged, and, looking up, see against 
the sky a black, motionless form with 
folded arms that might well serve as 
model for the genius of the scene, which 
indeed has need of one restful figure, 
for about the fires all is wildest turmoil. 
For lack of wind the flames will not 
spread, and in and out of the fiery laby- 
rinth, over burning coals, through sti- 
fling smoke, swart figures dartand climb, 
while billows of fresh flame follow in 
their wake. Listen! is not that a faint 
and far-off cock-crow? It is surely not 
midnight; but where is the moon? 
Watching the fires, I have been heedless 
of the sky, where the haze of sunset 
has risen and blotted all the stars. And 
here comes the wind,— swift, strong, 
southerly. See how the fires revive at 
its fierce caressing! Half an hour of 
this, and the dusk, fire-spotted mass will 
be one breadth of flame. The light 
mounts higher and higher, the near 
trees grow vivid skeletons against a 
background of cloudy heavens, and long 
lines of lurid brilliance slant down the 
ravine. 


“T bet dey sees dis plant-bed cla’r 
over ter Kaintucky,” says Bill. 

“ Yes, an’ thinks somebody’s house is 
afire, too,” adds Jerry. 

Ed throws a wagon-plank carefully 
level: “I’s so glad ‘bout whis'lin’ up 
de win’, I mus’ dance. Pat fer me, Bill.” 

Bill complies, and for once the poetry 
of motion has a most rhythmic render- 
ing; and never did dancer before the 
footlights win applause more sincere. 
Then Thompson takes the plank and 
sings, keeping time the while with head, 
foot, and swaying body : 

When I gits my new house done, 

Give a little kick-up in de dinin’-room. — 


Can--dy, 0! Can—dy, 0! 
How I love my candy, 0! 
O—le woman, sho’s you’re born, 
Devil in de dinner-pot stickin’ out ’is horn. 
Can—dy, 0! Can—dy, 0! 
How I love my candy, 0! 


Here he breaks off, and tosses an arm- . 


ful of chips into the fire, shouting, “Go 
through, madam; go through. You is 
de turrublest fire uver I did see. Done 
had dry-wood an’ big-wood an’ little- 
wood, and now er cryin’ fer dogwood,— 
mistis’s dogwood-bresh whar she’s savin’ 
ter kiver de plant-bed. -Go through: ef 
yer don’t, I'll fling every chip in dis 
new groun’ at ye.” 

The chips are not needed. The wind 
holds and grows stronger, and ten min- 
utes later “ Mi’ Susan” is saying, “We 
can go home now, boys. I am very 
much obliged for such willing work after 
dark, and you shall all have a holiday 
next Saturday.” 

The days lengthen and go by. Tree 
falls o’er tree, and brush-heaps o’er 
brush-heaps rise. The creek is almost 
reached, and “ Thalatta! Thalatta!” is 
echoed, in feeling, by the ringing shout 
of my axe-men as we come in sight of 
the brawling waters. The Ides of 
March are upon us,—fitly proclaimed 
by nestling bluebirds, cooing wood- 
doves, bluff-moss of greenest velvet, un- 
folding fern, and flower-wreaths of he- 
patica in every clefted rock. If, as saith 
the proverb, “a peck of March dust is 
worth a king’s ransom,” then surely this 
must be a year of royal harvests, for the 
dust has risen behind the plough these last 
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three days. Here on the far edge of 
the clearing the workers grow impatient. 
“ We could git done ter-day ef de boss’d 
let us deaden three er fo’ er dem big 
ones,” they say among themselves. I 
shake my head. Ghosts are not to my 
taste; and never was there one more 
pitiful than a gaunt, leafless, barkless 
tree amid the wealth and bloom of sum- 
mer. The sight of one always recalls a 
hill-country that I rode through once 
upon a fair August morning. The hills 
were great broad-topped swells, with al- 
most precipitous sides. Our road ran 
straight across them; and never can I 
forget its alternate glare and gloom,— 
for the valleys and slopes were of un- 
touched woodland, while the plateaus 
had been deadened over, and showed 
rank upon rank of huge white skeletons, 
through whose lifted branchless arms 
the sunlight filtered wan and sickly, as 
though in eclipse. It was the weirdest, 
ghostliest place I ever saw, despite the 
magnificent corn that grew as I fancy it 
must on the prairies, and hung sheeny 
blade and crimson silk and golden tassel 
far above head of horse or rider. No: 
what I cannot cut down and cut up shall 
stand in life and strength. It may be— 
yes, I will leave a fringe of trees along 
this rocky crest. Here runs the bound- 
ary, from this white oak to the creek. 
Do your best, boys. Throw them right 
and left. A cake for each man of you, 
if you finish to-day. 

“ Log-rollin’ to-morrow.” 

How many hands youspec’ we'll git?” 

“Bout sebenteen, de boss say; an’ 
you an’ Unc’ Sidney gwine be captains.” 

“Shucks! I ain’t no captain. Some- 
body else mus’ perform dem log-heaps. 
Oughter be Mose: he’s fo’man.” 

“Gwine be you, kase de boss done 
said so.” 

And, sure enough, when upon the mor- 
row the “’vited hands” gather in, Thomp- 
son has greatness thrust upon him. 
“ Every man ter er han’-stick, an’ don’ 
quit it while dar’s a log ter roll,” is an 
address in its way quite as pithy and pat 
as “ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” and hardly less effectual, for 
in five minutes all are at work, and, much 
Vou, II, N. 8.—11 
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quicker than I write of it, a “real big 
log,” the knotty remnant of a board- 
tree, is hidden beneath smaller ones sent 
helter-skelter down hill. “ Une’ Sid- 
ney’s gang” is less lucky. Their first 
logs fall among stumps, and nothing 
short of sheer lifting will bring them 
together. “Run de guns under, men. I 
ruther tote ’an roll anyway. Git ready an’ 
walk away wid de log,” says the leader. 

“ Give us light an’ we will. I ain’t 
"feared ter tote wid no man,” from Ed. 

“You won’t git much ‘light’ ’bout da’ 
log. Fo’ men couldn’t raise de eend o’ it. 
So you jes’ as well roll it on dem sticks.” 

“Roll ’er, den, an’ le’s take ’er ’way. 
Dem fellers yander got er heap done made.” 

‘Mus’ we come tote da’ log fer ye ?” 
shouts Thompson tauntingly. . 

“‘ We'll tote one fer you ‘fore de day’s 
out,” is the confident reply. 

“Now, boys, raise up steady an’ walk 
judgematic;” and simultaneously ten pair 
of hands tighten to steady grip, ten backs 
exert their lifting power, and without 
seeming effort the huge log is laid close 
beside its huger fellow. Others follow 
in quick succession, until Uncle Sidney 
says regretfully, as he moves away, 
“Three cords o’ good wood, ef a man 
jes’ had time ter split it.” 

So, in good-natured jibe and rivalry 
of well-knit muscle, the day slips by; 
and, standing at sunset on the highest 
point, I count just two hundred log- 
heaps. . No wonder the smoke of their 
burning makes throughoat the next two 
weeks a faint blue pennon above the 
budding forest, or that I draw a sigh 
of relief when, making the grand round, 
we mend them up for the last time. 
Yet the nights will lose a glory they 
have lately worn, for what was ever more 
splendidly picturesque than this rough- 
swelling expanse at midnight, veined, 
streaked, and splashed with redly-glow- 
ing fires? The smoke rises in a thou- 
sand fantastic curves, and coils and 
hovers in the still night air, forming 
an illuminated veil more weirdly lovely 
than song of poet or pathter’s dream. 

The sun ws warmer, the spring 

uickens, and farm-work keeps pace. 
Cone is broken and planting well: 
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begun. ‘T'wixt brush-heaps, log fires, 
and “rake-piles,”—or rather the dusky 
circles that mark where they have been, 
—the new ground shows a plain of ashen 
desolation. But the colters change all 
that, as they tear up the matted roots 
of dogwood and hazel and cut through 
the stalwart feeders of hickory and oak, 
showing earth the perfection of loamy 
richness. And what a faint woody fra- 
grance it has! He misses something in 
life who never knows the scent of virgin 
soil. Sweet and life-giving it is beyond 
question; yet [think my “ force” might 


reasonably complain of somewhat too 
much of it, as axes in hand they follow 
the ploughman, pulling and cutting up 
each root and grub, tossing them into 
piles, whence they may be hauled to 
some convenient waste-place. Then 
comes the harrow to make yet more pul- 
verous the fine light earth, then the rows 


“are run checking it each way ; there is a 


glimmer of steel as the hoes make hills, 
and, behold! my new ground is no longer 
new ground, but “ tobacco-land” ready 
for planting. 


S. M. A. CoLiins. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. 


ies before the dawn the leaves begin to stir,— 
Just before the dawn,—with a soft and wistful sound; 

The shrill small things with wiry wings have ceased their restless whir, 
The voices of night are hushed, and the stillness closes round. 


Just before the dawn there’s a tremble in the air ; 
The silence still is deep, but it seems to pause and hark ; 
The earth is sighing in her sleep (are her dreams sad or fair ?), 
And a creeping wind that feels its way goes rustling through the dark. 


Just before the dawn I am waking from my sleep, 
The hush is on my soul, and. it resteth without thought ; 

Or perchance in one great Thought it lies whelmed, as in the deep, 
And waits in an awful calm till the wonder of Day be wrought. 


O’er the dim half-globe stealeth a wan white light ; 
Strange as the smile of the dead, it groweth unaware ; 

And, touched by a dream that hovers between the day and night, 
All things wake and whisper; life breathes low in the air. 


All things wake and whisper, still with a sense of doubt ; 
Light leaves tremble with hope; here and there twitters a bird : 
Soon will the moment come when the flush of the east breaks out, 
When the wide world laughs and arises, and the chorus of song is heard! 


I, too, wait for the morn, lying watchful and still ; 

But the calm of my soul is shattered in fragments of thought and dream ; 
Just as, a moment later, when the sun looks over the hill, 

The clear white light will be broken in shadow and golden gleam. 


But later, and later still, when broad bright day is here, 
And all life’s voices sound, my soul will still be dumb ; 

My soul will still be waiting, in wonder and hope and fear,— 
For her light is the light of dawn, and her Day is yet to come. 


Marion Coutuovy. 
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MUST cross; my children are 
over there.” 

“But ye can’t! The wind’s jest a- 
tearin’ things! "T’ud take a man ter 
git the better er them waves. I wouldn’t 
try, f I’s you.” And the boy, one of the 
genus so persistently haunting the water- 
side as to make the name “ water-rat” 
eminently fitting, looked helplessly up 
and down the shore, and up the village 
street, wishing in the kindness of his 
heart that some one with more authority 
than his brief ten years of life permitted 
him would come along and put a stop to 
the hazardous undertaking. But no one 
was in sight at this precise moment. 
Yes, some distance down the shore, a 
gentleman, a stranger,—the boy had seen 
him get out of the hack at the 
Hotel a few hours before,—was walking 
with bent head, unheedful, seemingly, of 
everything about him. 

“Oh, yes, I can go,” the woman re- 
plied in a dreary, impassive way, as 
she busied herself with her few prepara- 
tions. “I must, you know; my children 
are there,—my babies. Help me push 
off, please.” 

“T kin help ye, but I’m blamed ’f I 


hedn’t ruther take a lickin’,” returned, 


The Rat, and then added, as he complied 
with her request, “ "Pain’t the kind uv 


boat ter upset, but she may swamp, ’f | 


she ain’t handled right. When ye git 
out a bit where it’s rougher, ye’ll hev ter 
p int ’er purty near up stream, er ye’ll go 
out ter sea, ’stead er touchin’ ‘t’other 
shore.” And then he stood and watched 
her, almost whimpering as he saw the 
clumsy craft toss and pitch among the 
riotous waves. 

Oh, yes! They could show them- 
selves now, when they were too late to 
do any good. Plenty of people could 
come lolling around now. Here was the 
landlord of the Hotel, stepping 
gingerly over the damp sand in his slip- 
pers, a cigar between his teeth, and hold- 
ing his hat upon his head with one hand ; 


and here was the strange gentleman—he 
had woke up at last—hurrying up the 
shore almost on a run. Maybe they’d 
blame him for letting the woman go. 
They were watching her, both of them, 
while they made directly for him. Well, 
let ‘em blame. "Twouldn’t be the first 
time he’d been blamed for what he 
couldn’t help. 

The stranger reached him fire: He 
was out of breath, and excited, and asked 
hurriedly, “ Who is that woman, boy, 
and what sends her out there in this 

e?” 

= Well, I dunno who she is, ’zackly: 
she lives over ’crost there, some’rs. 
Comes over here ter pick cramb’ries. 
Comes ’ith some other women, gin’r'ly, 
but ter-day she come ’lone, ’n the wind’s 
riz sence. Said she must go, ’cause her 
babies ’s over there.” 

“‘T want a boat, and a good man to go 
with me, to save that woman,” said the 
stranger, turning to the landlord, who 
had now joined them. “ Help me to get 
them instantly, please.” 

“JT know who’s yer man,” broke i in 
The Rat, almost dancing in his eager- 
ness; “ 'e’s up here the store,— 
Cap’n Put, I mean. Sh’ll I go ’n’ git 
im?” And without waiting for an an- 
swer he darted off up the street. 

“Yes, yes—Captain Putnam. The 
best man about a boat and the water 
generally, they say—” began the landlord, 
but the stranger paid no more attention 
to him than if he had not spoken, so he 
wisely stopped at that stage of his sen- 
tence, and never finished it. 

There were several boats drawn up on 
the sand, some with oars lying in them 
and some without. The stranger, whose 


impatience seemed to increase with er 


moment of delay, laid hold of one, as 
though to push her into the water, say- 
ing, as he did so, “ I suppose I ean take 
any of these boats ?” 

“Oh, yes, without doubt; but you'd 
better wait till the captain comes, and 
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let him select one. They are private 
property, of course; but no one will ob- 
ject to their being used in such a case, 
especially if Captain Put takes them.” 

The stranger’s attention was divided 
between the street-corner around which 
The Rat had disappeared, and the 
woman. It was growing dusk, and al- 
ready the boat with its occupant was 
but dimly visible, as it tossed about, 
making slow way toward the other 
shore, while its progress down stream 
was painfully apparent. The rower was 
evidently taxing her strength to the ut- 
most, but to very little purpose. 

Presently the stranger uttered an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction, as the boy, 
accompanied by several men, appeared 
round the corner up the street. As 
though too eager for action to stand 
waiting longer, he met them with a few 
swift strides. 

“This ’ere’s Cap’n Put, ’n’ he’s goin’ 
with ye,” said The Rat, indicating with 
a flirt of his hand a stout, middle-aged 
man with keen dark eyes, black curling 
hair, and full beard to match, who gave 
a hasty glance at the stranger,—a glance 
which took him in all over,—but with- 
out remark or pause until they reached 
the water-side, when he suddenly turned 
to the stranger and asked, “ Now, who’s 
ter be cap’n er this ’ere expedition,— 
you er [?” 

“You, certainly,” was the quick reply. 

Without more words Captain Put 
singled out a boat, and with the assist- 
ance of several willing pairs of hands 
she was quickly launched, and he and 
the stranger were ready to push off. 
“Throw in ‘nother pair er oars from 
some’rs,” said the captain as an after- 
thought,—“ good strong ones ;” and then 
to the stranger, “ Ken ye steer?” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, laying hold 
of the tiller as the captain adjusted his 
oars in the row-locks, and then he added, 
just as those about them were shoving 
the boat off, “ Hadn’t we better take 
another oarsman ?” 

“No: two’s ’nough fer this boat,— 
when we git the woman in!” Then he 
muttered, as if to himself, “Jest like a 
woman, ter put out ina gale ’n’ make 
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somebody go arter ’er. Seed ’er in the 
store on’y few minutes ago,—little mite 
uvathing.” Then, addressing his com- 
panion, he continued, ‘“ Now, d'ye under- 
stand, we've got ter take them big waves 
bow first,—when we git out ‘mong ’em, 
I mean,—the wind’s kinder off shore, ’n’ 
they ain’t uv much ’count here, but when 
we git out a bit jest pint ‘er purty well 
up stream fer a while, en then we'll turn 
en cut the waves t’other way. Be dark 
in less ’n ten minits, though, ’n’ we 
orter git es near her’s we ken whilst we 
ken see,—’n’ I’m blamed ’f ther’ ain’t a 
mist settin’ in!” 

It was true: there was a mist gather- 
ing, which, with the increasing dusk, - 
soon hid both boats—the pursued and 
the pursuer—from even the keenest- 
sighted of the group on the shore. 

“ Tt’s an ugly job,” said an old fisher- 
man, buttoning his coat and half turning 
as though to move away. 

“Oh, it’s nothin’ ’t all! It’s jest fun 
fer Cap'n Put,” said another, buttoning 
his coat and then plunging his hands 
deep in his pantaloons pockets. ‘‘ What’s 
he care fer this!” 

“Cap'n Put!” repeated the first 
speaker: “who minds him? He'll dew 
well ‘nough. So there’s plenty others, 
tew, wouldn’t think much er rowin’ 
’crost here, with nothin’ else on their 
minds but ter look out fer themselves. 
It’s the woman ’t I’s thinkin’ on,— 
overhaulin’ her ’n’ pickin’ ’er up,—’n’ I 
say it’s a bad job, anyway.” 

“Kind uv a crazy thing,—the woman, 
—I guess,” observed another. “ Queer, 
anyway. Nobody seems ter know where 
she come from, ner who she is. Lives 
’n an old house close by the water over 
there. Been there month er tew, er 
three, livin’ on ’most nothin’—she ’n’ 
‘er three little young uns. Picked 
huckleberries some, ’n’ cramb’ries. Come 
over here a few times with some other 
women ter pick cramb’ries, ’n’ leave ’er 
child’n alone. Pick all day ‘n’ not 
‘change a word ’ith nobody, they say. 
Seems kinder in a dream er study, er 
else crazy, er somethin’. Well, spose 
we go home? No use standin’ here, ’s 
I k’n see.” 
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“ Hold on a bit, you! What's yer 
hurry ?” said the old fisherman, “Seems 
ter me ’t we orter kinder hang round a 
while,—here ’n down shore ‘long. We 
might be ’n the way ’v givin’ ’sistance, 
f any’s needed. Don’t know, uv course, 
what might happen.” 

“ Yes, that’s a good idea,” chimed in 
the landlord. “Or; suppose one of you 
remains out, to watch and: listen, and the 
others go in with me and sit by the fire. 
It’s disagreeable out here. You can take 
turns watching, you know.” Thus 
speaking, he turned to go, while the 
others, in accordance with his sugges- 
- tion, decided who among them should 
take the first watch, and then willingly 
followed. 

The —— Hotel had no bar, and Mr. 
Smith, the landlord, did not encourage 
loafing, but he could be hospitable and 
social, even with the rough, unlettered 
fishers and oystermen who composed the 
main part of the inhabitants of the little 
out-of-the-way village in which—coming 
in with the new railroad—he had lately 
established himself; and so he replen- 
ished his fire, and handed round cigars, 
and bade them make themselves com- 
fortable. 

Two hours passed, and they still lin- 


gered, loath to go without some inkling of. 


the success or failure of the rescuing 
party ; but when another hour was gone 
and nothing came of it, they “’lowed” 
there was no use waiting longer. “Cap’n 
Put” was all right, wherever he was; and 
probably they were all across the river, 
where the stranger and the captain would 
stay until morning rather than recross. 
They could easily find supper and lodg- 
ing with some of the fishermen or farmers 
over there. 

‘Talkin’. uv comin’ back,” said one, 
“twouldn’t be no fun, that wouldn't. 
"T'ud be a good many times worse ‘n 
goin’ over. They’d be fools ter tempt 
it, come ter think, once over there.” 
So they dispersed to their homes, their 
long-neglected suppers, and their beds ; 
and the landlord of the Hotel, after 
another hour, fastened his doors, put 
out his lights, and consigned himself’ to 
the kindly ministrations of Morpheus. 
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Captain Put, I will explain here, was 
what people called a “queer chap,” and 
one of the turns his queerness took was 
a dislike to being questioned. Noone told — 
a startling bit of news with greater evi- 
dent relish than he, so long as you took 
it quietly and allowed no undue curiosity 
to manifest itself either in your words or 
looks. If you did, particularly if you 
began asking questions, it was all over; 
he would shut up like a clam, and you 
might consume with curiosity before he 
would open his lips upon the subject 
again, so long as he saw that you were 
waiting and hoping he would. A few 
who understood him well had a way of 
outgeneralling him when they had a par- 
tial knowledge of the news in question, 
which was to make a pretence of telling 
him the incident, filling in the missing 
links to suit themselves, taking care to 
make them wide of the mark and as im- 
probable as they could well be, when, ten 
to one, before they were half through 
with their recital, the captain, quite off 
his guard in his impatience and disgust, 
would snatch the story from their lips 
and tell it himself, unheedful of the 
grin of satisfaction upon the faces of his 
listeners. 


It was barely broad ‘daylight on the 
morning following the incident just re- 
lated, when The Rat came running around 
the corner near the landing, the first on 
the ground in pursuit of news. His 
sharp eyes took a rapid survey of the 
river, up, down, and in front, and were 
rewarded by the sight of a row-boat, 
crossing, evidently, from the other shore 
and making for the landing. The wind 
had fallen somewhat during the night, 
but the river was still rough, and rowing 
was laborious work, even to an experi- 
enced hand. © 

“Cap'n Put!” exclaimed The Rat. 
“Cap’n Put, ’n’ ’e’s alone! What's 
that mean? Hope ter gracious that 
nice han’some genlm’n ain’t drownded, 
*Tain't all on ’em ’t throws out their 
silver quarters ’s ’e does.” 

Ere many minutes had passed, several. 
men of the last night’s party, the land- 
lord among them, all as eager for news 
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as the boy, had gathered at the little 
landing-place, awaiting the arrival of the 
approaching boat. 

“How are ye, capn?’ “Had a 
rough time, I reckon?” “ What's the 
news?” ‘“ Where’s yer mate?” “ How 
d’ye make out?” were some of the 
questions with which Captain Put’s 
arrival was greeted,—dquestions quite 
natural, without doubt, but injudicious 
under the circumstances. He drew his 
boat carefully up on the sand, bestowed 
a good deal of care upon the proper dis- 
posal of everything about her, returned 
the borrowed oars to the place whence 
they had been taken, making pleasant re- 
marks all the time upon indifferent sub- 
jects,—the weather, the chance of getting 
a good haul of mackerel after the blow 
was over, the prospect of an early frost, 
etc., etc.,—and then took a bee-line for 
home, without a word or hint in regard 
to the matter which he was well aware 
had brought them all out thus early. 

“ Blamed ’f ’e don’t need killin’, purty 
near,” said The Rat, almost ready to cry 
with vexation. 

“ Evidently there has nothing serious 
happened, or he would have behaved 
differently,” remarked the landlord. 

“Qh, he'll be round arter he’s had 
his breakfast,” said one of the men, “en 
then, ef nobody lets on ’s though the’re 
anxious ter hear, he’ll tell the hull story. 
He wouldn’t miss tellin’ it fer enythin’, 
but he’s cur’us, he is.” 

Sure enough, it was not much over an 
hour before Captain Put lounged care- 
lessly down the street, up the steps of 
the —— Hotel and into the gentle- 
men’s room, where the landlord sat read- 
ing, and silently handed him a note. 
Mr. Smith was so intent upon his paper 
that he barely noticed the intruder, and 
held the note in his hand several min- 
utes before he took time to read it. He 
had had his lesson with the others that 
morning, and intended to profit by it. 
The note was from the stranger,—his 
guest of the day before—merely saying 
that he would return and settle his bill 
some time during the day, or perhaps 
the following one. Suppressing all signs 
of satisfaction, the landlord yawned, 
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crumpled the note in his hand, and 
went on with his reading. 

Captain Put walked uneasily about 
for a few minutes, removed his hat and 
ran his fingers through his thick curls, 
replaced it, stroked his beard, fidgeted 
nervously with his vest-buttons and 
watch-guard, and finally drew a chair 
near the landlord and sat down facing him. 
Placing a hand upon either knee, he 
leaned forward a little and said impres- 
sively, “Truth is stranger then fiction !” 

“ Ha? oh! ah! yes,” said the land- 
lord, starting and looking up from his 
paper. Then, allowing it to fall from 
his hands, he turned his gaze out at the 
window, yawning, and remarking indif- 
ferently, “So people say.” 

-“ Yis, Mr. Smith,” repeated the cap- 
tain, raising one hand and bringing it 
down upon his knee again, as though 
to emphasize the proposition, “truth is 
stranger then fiction. I’ve read a few 
novils in my time, but I know some 
facts thet would sound stranger in a 
story then anything I ever read in a 
novil.” 

The landlord laughed,—a little good- 
natured but disbelieving laugh,—and 
began walking slowly up and down the 
room, merely saying, “ Writers of fiction 
can make their stories just as strange as 
they please, you know.” 

“ Vis, but they’ve got ter be proberble, 
don’t ye see? They've got ter be prob- 
erble,” argued Captain Put. ‘“ Now, 
see here,” he went on, rising and placing 
his chair near the wall, where he sat 
down and tilted it back, raising one foot 
upon the other knee. “ Now, see here,” 
he repeated. ‘S’pose I’s edicated so ’t 
I’s caperble uv dewin’ it, en wanted ter 
write one er them novils, what ’ud ye 
think uv somethin’ like this ?—I’ll jest 
give the p’ints, ye see,—the frame-work, 
like, tew be finished up es ye please. 
Fust, then, we'll say there's a young 
gal; kind uv a friendless, lone cretur’; 
one ’t’s allus hed ter take keer uv her- 
self en fight her own battles; smart, ’n’ 
purty ’s anythin’, course. Well, s’pose 
she’s fit ‘er way along, en got a edica- 
tion, en she’s teachin’ school, some’rs in 
the country, ’tain’t pertic’ler where, on’y 
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I'd put it handy like tew New York,— 
handy like fer these city fellers, what 
like ter run out fer a few days gunnin’, 
er fishin’, en sech. Then s’pose one er 
these fellers happened ter meet with 
this ere young gal in some kind uv ro- 
mantic way,—both ketched out in a 
thunder-gust, er somethin’ the like,— 
that ain't pertic’lar, either, on’y I'd 
make it kinder unusyil—en he tuk a 
tur’ble fancy tew her. En s’pose arter 
this he made a p’int uv meetin’ her every 
day a’most,on her way tew er frum 
school, en laid hisself out tew be ’gree- 
able en pleasant es ever he could. Fust, 
we'll s’pose, she fit shy uv him,—gin him 
short answers, en mebby not very civil 
ones, bein’ a proud little thing, en kinder 
s'picious tew, on ‘count uv hevin’ ter 
look out fer herself all her life; en she 
‘lowed, uv course, that the on’y objict 
he hed was jest tew ’muse hisself with 
her fer a while, en then go home en fer- 
git all about her, whether she’d got tew 
carin’ fer him er not: en she wan't 
goin’ ter be anybody’s playthin’, she said 
tew herself, tew be throw’d o’ one side 
when they'd got tired uv her, er got a 
new one; en so he hed it up-hill work et 
fust tew git a look from ’er. But s’ 

he wouldn’t be bluffed off, but kep’ fol- 
lerin’ her up, likin’ her all the better fer 
her offishness, allus treatin’ her respec’- 
ful, jes’ ’s he would the finist lady, on’y 
he’s determined tew gain her good ’pin- 
ion whether er no, he was that stubbern, 
es well es likin’ the gal herself. Well, 
spose this went on all one summer,— 
she a-hangin’ off en ’voidin’ him, en he 
puttin’ hisself in her way whenever he 
could make any excuse fer it, till et last, 
seein’ that she couldn’t find any fault 
with him, en he’d allus kerried hisself 
like a perfec’ gentleman, she kinder giv’ 
in, en they got tew be sociable ’n’ friend- 
ly like. Then s’pose ’twa’n’t long afore 
he got tew likin’ her so well that he 
wanted her tew him,—honor 
bright, no sham, ner nothin’ privit’, but 
fair en square marriage,—en arter a good 
deal uv holdin’ back, en objectin’, en 
fearin’, she giv’ in tew this, tew; ‘cause, 
we'll sp’ose, she’d got tew likin’ him es 
much eg he did her by this time; en so, 


tew cut it short, afore the next summer 
they was married, en he tuk her tew a 
grand house in the city, where she hed 
servants tew wait on her, en a fine ker- 
ridge ter ride in, en all so nice. 

“ Now, spose everythin’ went on all 
nice and straight fer five years er there- 
bout, till they’d got a fam'ly uv three 
child’n, one uv ’em a teenty baby; er 
s’pose, though everythin’ went straight, 
she’d allus had a kind uv a notion thet 
mebby the time’d come when he’d be 
sorry he’d married her,—’ud git ter think 
she wasn’t quite sech a lady es he’d orter 
have; that his fash’nable friends ‘ud put 
him up ter think he'd throw’d hisself 
away on a poor igernent country-girl,— 
one ’t didn’t make any show ’t all ’side 
him; en so, though everythin’ went all 
nice, ’s I said, we'll s’pose she felt kinder 
oneasy sometimes, ‘midst all her fine 
things. Now, s’pose jest et this time a 
cousin uv his’n come there ter make a 
visit.— How d’ye like it? Don’t it 
sound like a novil?” he broke off sud- 
denly to ask of the landlord, who was 
still pacing up and down the room, and 
by dint of some watchfulness ee 
to keep up the appearance of being slight- 
ly bored. 

“Oh, yes, it'll do,—for a beginning. 
I’m afraid you ain’t going to take the 
world by storm as a novelist, though. 
You'll have to work in something more 
exciting to have it amount to much.” 

“Jest you wait; ‘tain’t done yit. 
’Course I should spread it out more ef 
I was writin’ it, ’specially ‘long through 
the courtin’ part; but, ye see, I’m on’y 
givin’ the p’ints along,—markin’ out the 
ground, like. Oh, there’s more, plenty 
more,” eagerly explained Captain Put, 
hastily putting his foot to the floor, 
changing his position, and placing the 
other foot upon the other knee, “ plenty 
more,” he repeated, “ef ye’d care ter 
hear it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” responded the land- 
lord, not too warmly. 

Before this time, though the captain 
seemed totally unconscious of the fact, 
most of the last night’s company had 
dropped in, one after another, all sus- 
piciously silent, though, as far as other 
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appearances went, profoundly indifferent 
to the story he was so carefully supposing. 
No, not all: the sharp eyes of The Water- 
Rat betrayed the keen interest he felt in 
the recital, or rather in what he hoped 
was to come; but he prudently remained 
in the background, having squatted him- 
self in the corner. by the door. 

“Well, then,” resumed Captain Put, 
“es I was goin’ ter say, s’pose this 
cousin was one er these han’some, showy, 
what they call fas’natin’ women; one 
thet could play the pyanner, en sing, en 
dance, en paint pictur’s, en ride hoss- 
back, en dew everythin’ ‘twas fash’na- 
ble fer ladies ter dew, but what the 
other one—There, I vow! I hain’t gin 
"em any names; en now I’ve got the 
cousin in I'll have ter have names fer 
‘em, er I sh’ll be gittin’ mixed up: 
so 8’ we call the gal (not the cousin, 
her we'll jest call the cousin, en let that 
dew), but the young gal: s’pose we 
call her Tasmany, er Tassy fer short, en 
the feller we'll call Javer. Ye see, I 
shouldn’t wanter use names ‘t belong 
tew anybody else ef I could help it, 
"cause they’d all think I meant them, en 
mightn’t like it; but I never heerd the 
names uv Tasmany en Javer ‘cept es 
islands, so nobody couldn’t take no 
fence ‘bout the names. Well, now 
that’s settled, I ken go on ag’in. Es I 
was sayin’, s’pose this cousin could go 
clean ahead uv Tassy in these fash’nable 
“complishments, es they call ’em, en that 
Tassy got ter feel kinder hurt en jealous 
like, ’cause she took so much uv Javer’s 
tention. Ye see, we'll s’pose that Tassy 
was all took up with her childern, her 
little baby in special, en wouldn’t trust 
em much with servants en hirelin’s, but 
would keep a good lookout arter em her- 
self, so uv course she couldn’t be a run- 
nin’ hither en yon, ter parties, en. con- 
certs, en the thearter, en fairs, en sech, 
en the cousin, being a real highflyer, 
wanted ter be goin’ all the time. ‘Course 
Javer had tew go with her, ‘cause 
’twouldn’t be perlite er hospiterble ter 
let her go alone, bein’ a stranger en a 
young woman; en so we'll s’pose that 
she en Javer was goin’ a good eel to- 
gether night arter night, besides ridin’ 
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hossback purty frequent in the arter- 
noons; en, in consekence, Tassy was 
gittin’ more en more worried en jealous, 
but keepin’ it all in, hopin’, likely, that 
the cousin ‘ud go away purty soon, en 
then things ’ud settle back tew their old 
level ag’in. But s’pose that, ’stead er 
that, she overheerd ‘em—the cousin en 
Javer—talkin’ privit’, whisperin’ en 
plannin’ somethin’, she couldn’t hear 
what, on’y she heerd ’em say they'd take ~ 
the childern. ‘What! the baby tew?’ 
spose she heerd the cousin ask, en 
then Javer answer, ‘Yes, the baby tew; 
take’ em all,’ en then the cousin say, 
‘ All right,’ er somethin’ uv that natur’, 
so t she jumpt ter the conclusion right 
off that they was plannin’ ter ‘lope ter- 
gether, take the childern en all, en leave 
her alone. Ye see, we'll s’pose that 
Javer was dretful fond er the young uns 
es well es she, en she knew ‘t he 
wouldn’t leave them, ef he would her. 
Course we ken ’magine it purty near 
killed her et fust. Though she'd ben 
s’picious en unhappy, she hedn’t looked 
fer anythin’ so bad es this. She kinder 
counted on the childern ter keep him 
stiddy,—reckoned on ’em as ballast, ye 
see,—but now she thought ’t she’s goin’ 
ter lose everything all ter wunst,—hus- 
band en childern all tergether. But let’s 
spose she kep’ cool es she could, think- 
in’, jest es she used ter when she was a 
gal, that she'd got ter look out fer her- 
self en fight her own battles en not be 
beholden tew nobody, en so she didn’t 
make a word uv fuss, on’y said she'd 
got a headache when they said some- 
thin’ ’bout her bein’ kinder flushed en 
nervous et the dinner-table, en then, 
when they two went off ter their hoss- 
back ride in the park, by George! she 
ups en hussles her things tergether,—a 
few close en sech,—en tuk her young 
uns en kitéd. En when Javer ’n’ the 
cousin come back, it was tew en empty 
house, so ter speak. Then we'll s’pose, 
uv course, that Javer was tur’bly tuk 
down; en uv course, tew, he went ter 
huntin’, all over the city, en the docks, 
en the hospitals, en everywheres, likely 
en unlikely, but without findin’ eny 
clew tew what had become uv ’em.” 
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Here the landlord broke in with a de- 
risive laugh. ‘ Your story is too weak 
in the timbers, cap’,” saidhe. “It won’t 
hold together well. How long would it 
take your Mr. Java to find his runaways, 
do you think? A half-wild woman with 
three little children! No trouble at all 
to find them; could track them from the 
start.” 

“There, there!” eagerly ejaculated 
Captain Put, quickly bringing both feet 
as well as his chair square down upon the 
floor, and holding up a restraining hand. 
“Now, what did I say? Ain’t it so,— 
jes’ ’s Lsaid? Didn’t I say ter begin 
with that truth was stranger then fic- 
tion? Uv course, ef a reg’lar writer 
was a-makin’ up this story he’d have 
ter make it all smooth, en plaus’ble, en 
jest es ’twould naterly happen ; but J’m 
s’posin’ ’twas so,—jest truth, proberble er 
not; en that, ye know, ’cordin’ tew the 
text, is stranger then fiction.” 

“Qh, well, go on, then,” laughed 
the landlord, seating himself and tilting 
back his chair against the wall, with his 
hands clasped behind his head. “Go 
on, then, in your own way, and I'll bear 
the text in mind.” : 

“Well, then,” resumed Captain Put, 
taking his knife from his pocket, and, 
after carefully strapping it upon his boot, 
proceeding to trim his finger-nails, “ easy 
er not easy, let’s s’ pose that Javer did dew 
everythin’ ’t anybody could dew ter find 
’em,—went hither en yon hisself, had 
the perlice workin’, en advertised in the 
papers, en all, en couldn’t git the least 
holt uv anythin’ ’t ’ud throw any light 
on the matter. Ef I’s writin’ the story, 
T wouldn’t tell it here, but keep it till 
purty near the last, en then have a gin- 
‘ral explaination; but we'll s’pose the 
truth was thet there wa’n’t nothin’ in 
the world thet was wrong ’tween Javer 
en the cousin, en neither on ’em had 
the least s’picion uv how Tassy felt about 
‘em; en what they was consultin’ privit’ 
about was some kind uv a treat they was 
plannin’ ter surprise her. So, ’v course, 
we'll have ter s’pose that Javer hadn’t 
the least idee what could possess her tew 
go away uv her own free will, en he made 
up his mind thet they’d all ben kidnapped 


er murdered. He didn’t know whether 
she had much money with her er not,— 
he allus gin her all she wantid, en never 
ast what she done with it; but we'll 
spose she hed forty er fifty dollars by 
her, en she tuk that, ’sides a change uv 
close all round; but nobody couldn’t 
know that, en so they was all at sea 
everyway. Well, s’pose this tuk place 
in the spring; en arter ransackin’ city 
en country everywhere he en his friends 
could think on, en gittin’ so discourij’d 
en heart-sick thet he didn’t care what 
become on ’im, s’pose that one day— 
long in the fall—Javer was walkin’ 
’bout in the city, skursly knowin’ where 
he went, en he walked intew a railroad- 
station jest es the train was "bout ter 
start, en suthin’ possessed him ter git 
aboard. 

“?Tain’t no matter how fur he went, 
whether ’twas one er tew hundred miles, 
er less’n either, but s’pose he stopped 
some’rs jest afore night et a little no 
“count place thet was sitewated ’side uv 
a river. §’ thet arter a little, jest 
ter kill time, he walked down ‘longside 
the water,—well, quarter uv a mild er so 
below the landin’; en s’pose ’t he hap- 
pened ter look back ter the landin’, en see 
a little bit uv a woman jest pullin’ out 
inter the river, en the wind a-blowin’ a 
gale, en the waves pitchin’ en tossin’ 
like mad; en then s’pose suthin’ riz 
right up inside uv him thet made him 
jest wild ter git that woman,—ter git 
her en bring her back. He hadn’t seen 
her so ’s ter see how she looked, uv 
course, bein’ so fur off, but suthin’ jest 
swore tew him thet that woman was 
Tassy,—was his wife. 

“‘S’pose, then, thet he hussled ‘round 
en got some feller ter take a boat en go 
with him ter overhaul her. S’pose’— 
here Captain Put pauséd, suspended the 
occupation of paring his nails, turned his 
head upon one side, and, shutting one 


eye, fixed the other scrutinizingly upon 


a picture upon the opposite wall,— 
“s’pose the man ’t he tuk was an or’n’ry 
old dog,—one ’t everybedy’s down on, 
es igernent’s a block "bout things in gin- 
ral, but when ye come ter mannin’ the 
surf-boat ter go out ter take off the crew 
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from a wrack, er any sech little delikit 
*musement ‘bout. the water, why he’s 
found ekil ter the next man,—s’pose he 
tuk this feller—” here the captain with- 
drew his eye from the picture and began 
carefully and slowly strapping his knife 
again—‘“en they startid. Uv course 
we can see ‘thout any s’posin’ thet it 
wouldn’t be any great trick this thet 
they'd startid out fer, on’y we'll s’pose 
gittin’ dark a'ready, en sides, 
ther’s a thick mist settin’ in, so ’t 'twa’n’t 
many minits arter they startid afore they 
couldn't see more’n tew er three boat’s- 
lenths afore ’em ; so ye see, all they hed 
ter guide ‘em was the wind en the 
waves. <A body ken keep their course 
purty well by them, but then, ye see, 
they knowed thet the woman was fallin’ 
away all the time ’fore the wind en the 
force the current, en so they hed ter 
make ‘lowance fer that.” 

Captain Put was evidently getting a 
good deal interested in his own story. 
Again his chair as well as his feet came 
squarely down upon the floor, and he 
put his knife in his pocket, leaving his 
hands free for gesticulatory action, of 
which he was ordinarily very fond. 
Very soon, becoming more absorbed in 
his subject, he unwittingly dropped the 
suppositionary style altogether, and, 
quite unmindful of the eager faces of 
his listeners, who, forgetting in like 
manner their caution, had gathered 
about him, the bright, shrewd features 
of The Rat peering from beneath the 
arm of one of them, went on to its con- 
clusion exactly as though he had been 
an actor therein. “The gentleman was 
tur’bly anxious en ’cited from the fust, 
en grew more so es he see how fast ’twas 
gittin’ dark, en I begun ter think it was 
"bout an even chance whether we'd miss 
the woman er not, when all ter wunst we 
heerd a scream, like, ruther ter leward 
en further down. ‘Hullo!’ says I, 
‘what's the matter?’ ‘Oh, save me!’ 
she says ; ‘my boat’s fillin’!’ ‘She won’t 
sink,’ says I. ‘Set right still, er else 
git over her side en cling ter her. She 
won't sink. We'll save ye!’ The gen- 


tleman said somethin’ tew, encouragin’- 
like, but I didn’t mind what. 


Ye see, 
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we'd got ter the p’int now ’t I knew 
I'd hev ter look about purty sharp. I 
turned ‘bout on the thwart, so ’t I could 
see where I was goin’ en could steer my 
own boat. I knew, tew, thet I'd hev ter 
keep my eye skinned ter keep the tew 
on ‘em, when we did come up with her, 
from upsettin’ our boat, fer that would- 
n’t ben a very hard job tew dew in sech 
asea. Well, arter I pulled half a dozen 
strokes mebby, the gentleman hailed: 
‘Where be ye? speak ag’in!’ en she 
answered, ‘Here! Come quick!’ but 
ruther faint-like, en then in half a minit 
arter I seen her through the mist,—er 
the boat; I didn’t see the woman at fust. 

“¢ Now, see here,” says I, half restin’ 
on my oars, ‘/’ve got ter manij this ’ere 
business. ’T'won’t dew ter hev any fool- 
in’. Ef you'll jest listen ter me en dew 
jest what I tell ye, en nothin’ else, I'll 
bring ye outer this all right, en the 
woman tew; but ef’ yew’re goin’ ter dew 
one thing en I another we'll all be in 
the water tergether, ’s like ’s not, en I 


-won’t promise ter take keer uv both on 


ye. Ye see, I was s’picious on ’im; he 
was so ‘cited en impatient-like that I 
s’pected he’d be jumpin’ overboard ter 
swim tew her, er some sech foolishness. 
But I got his ‘tention, en he ‘lowed he'd 
look ter me en ’bey orders; ‘on’y don’t 
lose any time,’ says he. We could see 
the woman en boat both now, a leetle 
over a boat’s-lenth away en tew leward, 
en that was jest where I wanted her. 
She hed did es I d’rected her, —got 
inter the water en was clingin’ ter the 
boat. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘arter a few 
strokes more I sh’ll stop rowin’—jest 
keep stiddy en drift. We'll be in reach 
uv her then, en when I give the word 
you ken jest reach out en draw the 
woman right alongside, en when she 
rises on a wave you ken lift her aboard.’ 
I never seed a man cooler’n he was, 
ever arter I told him ’t we mustn't have 
no foolin’, en everythin’ was done jest 
es I said, en he got the woman a 

thout any fuss er strugglin’. seems 
she was a cool hand tew, en knowed 't 
we could manij better ’thout her puttin’ 
in her oar, en so she jest waited. I 
made him put her down in the middle 
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uv the boat en go inter the bow hisself. 
She jest sunk right down in a heap, en 
never said a word, ner he neither, till I 
axed whether I sh’d keep on acrost the 
river er pull fer this side, en then they 
both spoke ter wunst, and she riz up her 
head en looked at me skeert en plead- 
in’-like, en said, ‘Oh, take me to my 
childern!’ So I turned en pulled up 
stream fer a while, en ‘bout es hard 
pullin’ es I ever done, tew. The gen- 
tleman wanted ter help me, so I let 
him put the woman in the bow, en 
he tuk the other pair’r oars; but ‘twas 
slow gittin’ along, fer we was purty well 
over, en ‘twas rough, some, I'll tell ye. 
Finely we both thought we'd better 
make shore, even ef we did hev a purty 
long walk arterwards. I knew the house 
where ‘twas said the woman lived, en I 
knew ’n all reason we’s consider’ble be- 
low there, en when we struck the shore 
I found I’s right by "bout half a mild. 
It was dark es pitch, en rainin’, by this 
time. ‘ You lead on,’ says the gentleman 
tew me, en I vow he jest tuk the woman 
up in his arms ’s if she’d ben a baby. 
‘You know me?’ says he tew her, en 
she said, ‘ Yes;’ en that was all they 
said tew each other all the way ter the 
house. It was through medder part the 
way, en then through brush,—awful,— 
but we got there et last; en then, I hope 
ter die ‘f I didn’t see ’s purty. a sight es 
I ever see,”—with a half-laugh and a 
softening of the voice. 

‘“T was the fust there, uv course, so 
I opened the door en went right in. 
There was a candle burnin’ in the room, 
en down in one corner there was a kinder 
little bed, en there up started three little 
heads, en ‘Mammy, mammy!’ they all 
chirped out, jest fer all the world like 
three little birds in a nest. Then, seein’ 
a rough feller like me, they begun ter 
look skeery ; en the boy, the biggist one, 
hussled up, en stood on the floor ’tween 
me en the little uns, with his for’ed 
puckered down over his eyes, his little 
white teeth shinin’ en his mites uv fists 
doubled. I hed ter laugh right out. 
"Twas like seein’ a kitten with its back 
up at a big dog. Then, seein’ a tall 
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man holdin’ his mother, ‘ Yew leave my 
mammy—’ he begun, en then, ‘ Oh, 
pappy! Pappy’s come!’ says he, en 
run toward ’em ; en the little girl come 
a-laughin’ en screamin’, ‘ Pappy! 
pappy!’ the baby wa’n’t big enough ter 
dew anythin’ but hold out its han’s en 
screech en scream; en I guess nobody 
couldn’t tell what happened next: any- 
ways, I couldn’t, fer I was busy gittin’ 
a fire a-goin’ in the big fireplace; en 
‘twa’n’t long fore I hed a roarin’ one, 
ye better b’lieve. Purty soon the young 
uns begun ter ask fer supper, en then 
the pore woman hed ter own up thet ther’ 
warn’t a mouthful in the house,—they’d 
eat the last fer breakfast. She was 
bringin’ some pervisions in her boat, but 
they was all lost, uv course. So the next 
thing fer me was ter lite out arter suth- 
in’. "Twas more’n a mild ter the nearest 
house, but I didn’t let no grass grow un- 
der my feet, yew may bet. I told the 
folks ter let me have milk, en bread, en 
butter, en eggs, en enythin’ else they hed 
handy ’et was good; ‘nough ter last a 
family tew days; en I went back with a 
back-load en both han’s full. “Twas 
fun ter see them little fellers put away 
the bread en milk, chatterin’ en laughin’ 
all the time, tili they fairly dropped to 
sleep eatin’ en talkin’. Arter they was 
tucked away some’rs, them tew folks sot 
there by the fire en talked en talked, en 
explained, en cleared up everythin’, en 
didn’t make no more count uv my bein’ 
there ’n ef I'd ben stone deef.” 

Captain Put rose, walked across the 
room to the water-pitcher, and helped 
himself to a drink. 

“Ts that the end of your novel?” 
asked the landlord, also rising. 

“Them’s all the p’ints,” he answered, 
setting down his glass; and then, perhaps 
fancying he saw signs of unappeased 
curiosity in some of the faces about him, 
he went to the door, looked critically 
about at the river and sky and remarked 
that the wind was “haulin’ round more 
no'the,” gave his hat a fresh cant to one 
side, and, with his hands in his pockets, 
walked leisurely down the steps and 
away. Susan B. Lona. — 
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ZOOLOGICAL: 


CURIOSITIES. 


V.—SECRETIVENESS, 


NIMALS in a state of nature are 
endowed with certain protective 
instincts to a degree which might often 
tempt us to believe in the existence of a 
“sixth sense :” the clairvoyance of bats, 
for instance, and the topographical sec- 
ond-sight of migratory birds seem almost 
too marvellous for any less mystic theory. 
But the specific purpose of such instincts, 
and their great variety in degree as well 
as in kind, make it more probable that 
in stress of circumstances any one of the 
more or less rudimentary faculties which 
the lowest animals share with the highest is 
capable of an almost infinite development. 
The necessity of pursuing its prey under 
water has taught the dap-chick to find 
insects at the bottom of a muddy creek. 
The exigencies which compel a nursing 
she-wolf to return by the shortest route 
from a hunting-expedition in a distant 
mountain-range have perhaps endowed the 
ancestors of the genus Canis with that 
marvellous faculty of direction; and the 
defensive warfare of many animals against 
an enemy of superior strength may have 
developed their instinct of caution to 
the degree which enables them to hold 
their own even against the Simia destruc- 
tor,—the terrible weapon-inventor, with 
his murderous machines and four-footed 
allies. 

Phrenologists assure us that the skull- 
bones of all mammals indicate their 
mental characteristics ; and I have often 
examined the head of a weasel and won- 
dered at the flat top of its little occiput, 
for, if Spurzheim is right, the “organ 
of secretiveness” should form a protuber- 
ance resembling the horn of a Texas toad. 
A caged weasel seems rather an unin- 
teresting pet, slow at learning tricks and 
not very quick in distinguishing play- 
things from comestibles ; but let it escape 
in a furnished room, and its peculiar 
forte will marvellously assert itself: it 
will vanish at once, and, with the curious 
felicity of some lawyers in hitting im- 


promptu upon the one tenable subter- 
fuge, it will at once get into the very 
best hiding-place the territory affords,— 
the lining of an old dressing-gown or the 
interior mechanism of a spring-mattress, 
—and remain invisible and almost in- 
audible for days together. Squirrels, 


too, have a curious knack of disappear- 


ing at the critical moment and keeping 
out of sight, even on leafless trees, by 
dodging behind branches and excres- 
cences that seem hardly large enough to 


hide a good-sized mouse. ur little — 


Northern gray squirrel rummages the 
penetralia of every hollow tree, but for 
its family nest it almost invariably chooses 
a cavity opening into what lumbermen 
call a “ fork-split,”—+.e., a crack in the 
fork or saddle between the stem of a tree 
and one of the main branches, and, be- 
sides being invisible from below, such 
holes are generally stopped with moss 
and leaves. North of the Arkansas the 
black bear passes the three coldest win- 
ter months under-ground, either in a cave 
or in a “dug-out,” generally in the deep 
vegetable mould near the roots of a fallen 
tree, and it is only by the sheerest acci- 
dent that such burrows are ever discov- 
ered, though the old hibernator leaves 
a very visible spoor and is not over-par- 
ticular about covering the rear of his 
shaggy fur. He relies on his talent for 
choosing the site of his dormitory, and 
is sure to select the most unfrequented 
spot in a wide labyrinth of valleys and 
mountain-ranges. The lower glens, with 
their sheltered coves and perennial rills, 
must be very tempting ; but black cattle 
and their proprietors are apt to visit 
such places on cold winter days, while 
hunters find the best trails along the 
ridges, on the very backbone of a moun- 
tain-chain. Ursus niger therefore pre- 
fers the middle region, some wild ravine 
in the steepest rocks of the mountain- 
flank, half-way between the ridge and 
the sheltered valleys, and, if possible, on 
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the eastern slope, because this side of the 
Sierra Nevada the coldest winds come 
from the northwest. 

But the unrivalled masters in the art 
of nest-hiding are the feathered songsters 
of the sparrow tribe, the Passeres, as our 


neglecting any pos- 2 

sible—certainly not 

any humanly possi- 

ble—precautions in 

the construction of 

their little nurse- 

ries. The nest of 

a green-finch on 

a willow- or chest- 

nut-tree defies de- 

tection, unless you 

should happen to 

espy the bird in the 

act of feeding her 

young. No botanist 

could more exactly. 

match the color of 

the tree-bark with ‘ 

the blended hues of 

lichens and dry 

bind-weeds, or imi- 

tate with inter- 

woven twigs the 

characteristic forms 

of the protuber- 

ances and “knots” of a gnarled branch. 

Viewed from below, the grass bower of 

the —_ ortolan cannot be distin- 

guis rom the ish-green tint of 

a half-withered the bag-nest, 

of the golden wren is hidden amidst 

the drooping tassels of the mountain- 

larch; and the pendulous cradle of the 

orchard oriole looks exactly like the ac- 

cidental exerescence of an old apple-tree. 
Birds that cannot imitate such textile 

masterpieces show a consummate skill in 

foiling their enemies,—hawks, cats, and 

boys. Our tanager never takes a bee- 
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ornithologists call them, though in this 
respect the sparrow himself can hardly 
pass for a representative bird. His 
cousins, though, the linnets, finches, and 
ortolans, cannot reproach themselves 
with risking the loss of their nestlings by 


A VANTAGE-GROUND. 


line to her nest, but beats about the 
bush, apparently in search of food, till she 
sees an opportunity to slip in unobserved. 
It is well known that quails and many 
small birds often try to divert the atten- 
tion of a nest-robber by throwing them- 
selves in his way, shrieking and imi- 
tating the movements of an unfledged 
nestling; but it is a curious fact that 
in such critical moments the nestlings 
themselves keep perfectly quiet, for 
hours, if necessary. I once examined 
the nest of a North-Carolina chatterer 
(Ampelis garrula), and while the parent 
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couple fluttered to and fro with inces- 
sant screams their young ones kept as 
still as mice, though generally the ap- 
proach of their mother was greeted by a 
chorus of voices that justified the sur- 
name of the species. 

Squirrels, pheasants, and some other 
cautious nest-builders show the same 
ingenuity in choosing an impromptu 
hiding-place ; wounded partridges often 
crouch motionless between the twigs of 
a small bush where no a priori philoso- 
pher would suspect their presence. Colo- 
nel S , @ great hunter before the 
Lord, and proprietor of a sylvan Tusculum 
near Huntsville, Alabama, in repairing 
the lath-work of his vine-arbor happened 
to inspect a part of the roof that had 
never been visited by the grape-gather- 
ers, when down jumped an animal which 
the astonished Nimrod recognized as a 
black-tail fox, an old offender, for whose 
special benefit the sporting fraternity of 
the county had been under arms that 
very morning. No one had dreamed of 
beating the enclosed garden, and Master 
Black-tail had evidently ascertained by 
experience that procul de Jove procul 
de fulmine is a rule with occasional ex- 
ceptions. Musk-rats, too, have a knack 
of burrowing in the most unexpected 
spots of a frequented river-bank. Indeed, 
all much-hunted animals seem to find by 
a sort of intuition the safest and most 
out-of-the-way places of refuge. This 
instinct may, after all, furnish the right 
solution of a problem that has puzzled 
more than one speculative philosopher, 
—the question, namely, where ani 
bury their dead : 


What becomes of pins, we should like to 


know, 
And the birds that die, where do they go? 


What becomes of old birds? Do they 
perish in the attempt to cross the sea 
in their biennial migrations, or are they 
eaten,—devoured utterly by beasts of 
prey or insects? Why is it that hunt- 
ers so rarely come across the remnants 
of a murdered bird? the ravages of 
hawks and owls do not account for the 
tenth part of the mortality implied by 
the difference between the possible and ac- 
tual yearly increase of creatures that rear 
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from five to ten young ones ev ring. 
And what about the 
of the wilderness, the countless Polish 
wolves, Georgia raccoons, and Texas 
squirrels, that do not fall by the hand 
of man and have few other enemies? 
Are they eaten by ants? The woods 
would be covered with skeletons. No; 
I believe that animals die in the best 
hiding-places they can find, and in a 
region of tangle-woods and craggy cliffs 
that would mean a good deal. Some of 
the bones we find in the Jurassic lime- 
stone caves are perhaps the remnants of 
animals whose secretiveness in articulo 
mortis was rewarded by an undisturbed 
repose of fifteen or twenty thousand 
years. Raccoons, like bears and other 
plantigrades, are subject to a kind of . 
mange, and one of my acquaintances in 
Columbus, Georgia, tried to cure his pet 
coon with a dose of nux vomica. The 
remedy promised success if life itself is 
a disease : the little plantigrade stretched 
his legs and his eyes turned yellow. After 
sunset, however, on being exposed to the 
cool night-wind, he revived and crawled 
away,—to the sanitarium of the wil- 
derness, it was supposed ; but two years 
after, his remains, known by a rusty 
wire collar; were discovered below the ef- 
fluent pipe of a hot-house, which he could 
have reached only by digging under the 
foundation-timbers. 

The strategists trained in the school 
of the Corsican campeador cannot have 
chosen the moment of attack with a 
closer calculation of all circumstances 
than the nocturnal prowlers that prey 
upon our orchards and _hen-roosts. 
Their practice seems to contradict the 
idea that people sleep soundest be- 
fore midnight: between one and two 
A.M. is the ghost-hour,—the time when 
most Christians are actually asleep, and 
foxes, weasels, and burglars most wide- 
awake. During a vacation of my board- 
ing-school years I once helped to watch 
a poultry-house whose tenants had begun 
to disappear in a way that suggested the 
agency of a domestic traitor. From ten 
till twelve the barking of numerous curs 
facilitated our vigils; soon after mid- 
night the late guest of the village tavern 
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extinguished his candle ; but still there 
was in the air that something not trace- 
able to any single cause and resulting 
rather from the co-operation of many 
small sounds,—the creaking of a gate, 
the distant rumbling of a night-coach, 
a whispered dialogue. But at one 


o'clock all was still, and half an hour 
later all but the low snoring of my com- 
panion, when a moving shadow attracted 
my attention to the top of a high board 
fence, and there and then came the 
thieves—two mountain-brook minks, 


in thesame 
manner, 
we should 
find the 
woods and fields swarming with animals 
where not a living thing is to be seen in 
the daytime. 

Migratory birds, with few exceptions, 
travel at night: like terrestrial tourists, 
they have their favorite routes, their 
St. Bernard passes and trans-continental 
highways, and in clear November nights 
the farmers of Paso del Norte often hear 
the trumpet-notes of a large flock of 
wild swans, marshalling their host at an 
inconsiderable height, to judge from their 
loud rallying-signals at sight of a con- 
spicuous landmark. Ducks and divers, 
too, do most of their flitting after dark, 
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that approached the hen-house with 
noiseless steps and entered by an unsus- 
pected aperture between the top of the 
board wall and a loose shingle,—the only 
loose shingle on the roof, as was after- 
ward ascertained by a thorough exami- 
nation of the building. The father of 
the Wagner-worshipping monarch of 
Bavaria often diverted himself by sud- 
denly lighting the calcium-lamps of the 
Hof-park after a public soirée cham- 
pétre; and if some nocturnal landscapes 
of North America could be illuminated 


and only the champion fly- 

~~ er of all aquatic birds, the 

wild goose, ventures to travel in the day- 
time, at an elevation where she can defy 
the artilleristic machines of her arch-foe. 
There is no doubt that wild birds 
learn to keep the run of the weekdays 
and leave their cover only at the sound 
of the American church-bells, while the 
ringing of the French and Spanish cam- 
paniles sounds a death-knell to the 
feathered inhabitants of non-sabbatarian 
Europe. The partridges of our South- 
ern States seem to understand even the 
meaning of a dinner-bell, since the pro- 
prietor of a south-Virginia strawberry 
plantation told me that their depreda- 
tions absolutely nonplussed him, till he 
ascertained that they entered his field 
during the noontide hour, while the 


gardeners were taking their siesta. 
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Not a grief-deriding goddess on a ped- 
estal but a rat at the entrance of his hole 
would be the fittest emblem of patience. 
Near the river-warehouses of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and on the docks of Galveston 
Island, you can see their patriarchs 
mounting picket-guard between sunset 
and twilight,—gray old sharpers, not 
easily to be distinguished from the sur- 
face of the dusty wharves, and 
still less by any voluntary mo- 
tion, unless you know their 
haunts and keep your eye on 
their holes. There 
they sit, tail and 
hind-legs tucked 
out of sight, their 
fore-feet close to- ~* 
gether, every mus- 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


street and into his subterranean hunting- 
grounds, perhaps the vault of a bonded 
warehouse that has lately received a con- 
signment of New-Orleans molasses. 
Rats do not like to cross an open 
street, and mice avoid the centre of the 
floor if they can possibly reach their 
objective points by running along the 
walls: instinct seems to tell them that 
alongside of a vertical surface the visi- 
bility of a body cannot be aggravated 


cle braced for an immediate sally, yet 


rigidly motionless as long as there are any 
boys or dogs in sight. But watch them 
from behind a closed window or from a 
perch on the cotton-bales: the moment 
the road is free, the end of the sh 

nose begins to work, the hind-legs be- 
come visible, and with a sudden rush, in 


a perfect bee-line, the rat is across the 


= 


by its shadow. They also seem to 


= » know that monotonously repeated 


sounds are least liable to attract at- 
tention: the steady gnawing of a 
wall-mouse “blends with silence” as 
readily as the ticking of a clock. Co- 
operative mice keep time: at the end 
of an interesting chapter I have often 
become conscious of the fact that a 
rodent committee of ways and means 
were rasping away vigorously in my 
immediate neighborhood and had evi- 
dently been hard at work for some 
time. I have two such partners in my 
bedroom, and in sleepless nights I some- 
times enjoy the overture of their duet. 
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It begins with a pianissimo nibble, a 
tentative prelude that can be nipped in 
the bud by projecting a bootjack against 
the wall, but once fairly started they 
keep at it and scrape away with a won- 
derful uniformity of intonation and ac- 
cent. In the Southern coast-States, 
where white pine forms the staple build- 
ing material, rats sometimes undermine 
a house completely before their presence 
is as much as suspected; and the de- 
struction by the late tornado of a sea-side 
boarding-house near Brunswick, Georgia, 
disclosed a colony of mephites Ameri- 
canz,—North-American skunks, in fact, 
—that had lined their basement-quarters 
with a quantity of moss and cotton which 
must have taken them at least a year to | 
accumulate, during which time they had 
strictly refrained from all impolite acts. 
On being confronted with their irate 
landlord, however, they resented his 
aggressive conduct in their characteristic 
way; and if such waters as the Medi- 
terranean and the Gulf of Mexico could 
be suddenly drained, I believe that the 
visions of the Ancient Mariner would 
be realized. 

In well-wooded countries even larger 
animals can survive and thrive for years 
without betraying their existence,—least 
of all to their next neighbors, for the 
fox is not the only robber who spares 
the vicinity of his headquarters. Only 
in three of our thirty-eight States— 
Indiana, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut—have bears been entirely extermi- 
nated; in all the rest they are either 
autochthones of the soil or pay occasional 
Christmas visits, which, like those of 
other eupeptic relatives, are apt to ex- 
tend to the end of the winter. Pan- 
thers are still found in twenty-six or 
twenty-seven States, the doubtful twen- 
ty-seventh being South Carolina, where 
some of them are supposed to lurk in 
the highland gorges of Pickens County. 
In Texas and the Northwestern Terri- 
tories wolves are still too plentiful to 
risk a high scalp-bounty; east of the 
Mississippi they occur only sporadically, 
in North Carolina chiefly, and in the 
wild border-counties between Tennessee 


and West Virginia. But who would 
Vou. I. N. 8,—12 
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suppose that in the soi-disant birth-land 
of civilization—in France—several hun- 
dred of them are killed every year, 
and not in the Pyrenees merely, but on 
the Belgian frontier and in the Western 
Cevennes, hardly two hundred and fifty 
miles from Paris’! 

Even in Western Germany the wild 
fauna of the mountain-regions is by no 
means confined to the relatives of the 
sleek preserve-pets. About fourteen 
years ago I paid a visit to the famous 
Salzbad of Allendorf, near Cassel, where 
two of my former school-mates were sur- 
veying a tramway from the salt-works 
to the coal-pits of the Kaufunger-Wald. 
The surveyor and his assistant were both 
Hainault men, born and bred in the 
wilds of the Ardennes, and on being 
called to a place in the woods where a 
spoor in the fresh snow had puzzled all 
their workmen, they at once recognized 
the track of an old lynx,—a rather fre- 
—_ visitor to the sheep-folds of the 

outh-Belgian mountaineers. The snow 
was the first of the season; but a few 
days after, the same spoor was found in 
a drift at the foot of a ravine, and a 
sharp-eyed lad traced it to a gypsum- 
cave, the Salpeter Loch, so 
the nitrous deposits in one of its ramifi- 
cations. The news soon spread to the 
Salzbad and caused an animated contro- 
versy among the sportsmen of the neigh- 
borhood. But in Kurhessen every 
township has its Oberfirster, the over- 
seer of the government forest and the 
supreme authority on all questions per- 
taining to woodcraft and venery; and 
the Forster of Allendorf ridiculed the 
lynx-report. ‘There are no lynxes in 
the Kaufunger-Wald,” was his verdict, 
“except near Almerode, twenty miles 
from here, and there only in very hard 
winters.” Besides, lynxes and cats 
stick to the trees till after Christmas, 
when the mountain-brooks freeze for 
good; and the Forster ought to know, 
being a graduate of the Austrian Forst- 
Schule of Hermanstadt in Transylva- 
nia, where lynxes are as common as 

uirrels. 

But the exponent of the Ardennes — 
party was equally positive, and on the 
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first: sunny day (also the first day of the 
week, I am sorry to say) we all went to 
the Salpeter Loch to settle the dispute 
of the two zoological dogmatists. The 
ravine being on a government preserve, 
nobody was permitted to carry arms but 
the Oberfirster, who had shouldered his 
shot-gun in deference to regulations, 
though without the least idea of having 
to use it that day. At the entrance of 
the Loch the boys had piled up a large 
heap of brushwood, and upon our arrival 
the pile was lighted,—merely to please 
the strangers. The presumptive tenant 
of the cave might be a badger or a Feld- 
katze,—i.e., a domestic tom-cat run 
wild,—said the Forster, who had taken 
a seat on a tree-stump, but certainly not 
a lynx, whose short legs oblige him to 
secure his prey by a downward spring, 
and whose favorite haunts, therefore, are 
leafy trees overhanging a spring or a 
salt-lick. But, while the professor lec- 
tured, the flames rose higher and higher, 
and in the midst of a dissertation on the 
habits of the Transylvanian lynx the 
lecturer was interrupted by a fat speci- 
men of the indigenous variety bouncing 


from the cave and away through the 
bush,—taking him so completely by 
surprise that he stared after the phenom- 
enon in mute bewilderment, and even 
kept his seat on the tree-stump. When 
the fugitive had got a start of some 
eighty or ninety yards, the Forster stood 
up and fired both barrels after it, two 
well-aimed shots, for the lynx broke 
down, rather against my expectation, 
though the marksman only wondered that 


it got up again and continued its flight. | 


But this was to be a day of surprises: 
the smoke of the second shot had not 
yet cleared off when two more lynxes 
bounced from the cave, and, rushing 
through the underbrush, followed their 
predecessor with superfluous haste. 

“ You give in?” inquired the sur- 
veyor. 

“Yes; I have to,” said the Oberfér- 
ster ; “ but’—after a pause—“ from this 


day on I won't believe in impossibilities. 


any more. No, sir, not I. Before we 
get through with this survey I should 
not be the least bit surprised to discover 
a troop of secret camelopards !” 
L. Oswa.p. 


FLOWERS. 


are not ours, 
The fleeting flowers, 

But lights of God, 

That through the sod 
Flash upward from the world beneath,— 
That region peopled wide with death,— 
And tell us, in each subtle hue, 
That life renewed is passing through 
Our world again to seek the skies,— 


Its native realm of Paradise. 


How brief their day ! 
They cannot stay ; 


The very earth 
Desires their birth, 
And spreads her ample bosom deep, 


Some relic of their stay to keep, 


OO 
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And each in benediction flings 
A virtue from its dainty wings ; 
But, lo! she treasures it in vain ; 
It blooms, and vanishes again ! 


JOHN B. Tass. 
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had better let John’s boy 
take you, Mr. White.” 

Now, if Pliny Dix had said, “ You 
had better take John’s boy with you,” I 
should probably have said “yes.” As 
it was, I said “no” very decidedly, and 
the result was that “John’s boy” saun- 
tered off to the blackberry-patch across 
the clearing, while I walked in the op- 
posite direction, through the bars behind 
the barn, past the old sycamore stump 
where we used to fire at a mark,—how 
well I remember noticing the bullet- 
holes as I passed!—and so into the 
woods until I struck Sunday Brook, 
which I was to follow on my way to re- 
join the party I had left the day before. 
The idea of “ John’s boy” “ taking me” 
was as repugnant to my feelings as any- 
thing that could have been suggested. 
I was just out of college then, and in- 
deed but little more than a boy, but I 
prided myself especially on my knowl- 
edge of the woods and my endurance. 
“John’s boy”—there wasn’t any John, 
and he was called “ John’s boy,” I suppose, 
in tacit recognition of the great principle 
of paternity—was a razged, brown little 
specimen of humanity who lived with 
the Dixes. We made our headquarters 
with them at “ Number Six.” Number 
Six is the first wooded township on the 
old State road as you enter the great 
forest of Northern New York, which at 
that time was unwritten about and 
almost unknown. 

Civilization had overlooked this boy, 
and Nature had marked him for her own. 


He did not know a letter by sight, and 
had not the slightest curiosity on the 
subject. He had never seen another 
boy, and would not have noticed him if 
he had. He rarely spoke or made any 
noise except to imitate a bird or some 
wild animal. When he was crouched at 
the foot of a tree he seemed as much at 
home and as much a part of it as the 
lichens on its trunk. Asan artist would 
say, he was “in perfect keeping.” His 
hair was just the color of the bark, and 
he always fitted into some gnarled hol- 
low in the roots, as if he were made for 
it. His movements were precisely those 
of some active and lithe animal, suspi- 
cious yet self-reliant, full of native vigor 
and an untamed concentration. His 
way of stepping lightly and turning his 
head and stopping to listen reminded 
me of a fox. You could almost fancy 
he pricked up his ears. In rainy 
weather he slept continuously in an old 
lumber-wagon under the shed. The 
rain did not wet him, the black flies 
did not bite him, and the briers did not 
scratch him, as they did us. In fine 
weather he wandered through the woods 
carrying a rifle and associating with the 
hunters on a ground of conscious equality. 
Thus far he had shot as many deer with 
in three that season as “ Alf” Grainger, 
the best hunter on the tract. He re- 
garded us outsiders with unconcealed. 
contempt. 

All this by way of explanation why 
he was an object’of envy and hatred to 
me, and why I answered Pliny Dix so 
promptly, “No, I don’t want ‘John’s. 
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boy,’” in consequence of which h 
wane I was lout in the Adirondacks.” 

Three of us, with Grainger for guide, 
had set out for Albany Lake, in the 

heart of the woods. We had camped 
out over night on the head-waters of 
“Big Sunday,” when we discovered that 
we had forgotten to bring any percussion- 
caps, without which our guns were use- 
less. The omission was my fault, and I 
volunteered to go back to Dix’s for them. 
Grainger hesitated at first to allow me to 
go alone, as instances are not uncommon 
of persons being lost in that vast wilder- 
ness, nearly as large as the State of Con- 
necticut, and the instinct of the hunter 
by which he finds his way across moun- 
tain-ranges where thick forests hide the 
sun for days together is only acquired 
after years of experience. Owing to the 
presence of iron in the rocks, the indi- 
cations of the needle are untrustworthy ; 
but the woodsmen can tell the points of 
the compass from the trees, some pecu- 
liarity of their outline or the position of 
the moss on their trunks showing to the 
practised eye the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. They are also guided by 
.a mysterious something which they call 
the “lay of the land,” and, though they 
cannot explain their method, their con- 
clusions are invariably correct. How- 
ever, in the present instance I had only 
to follow a water-course back to the 
chouse, rest there over-night, and next 
day return on my steps, follow the 
-stream up to its head, skirt round a 
morass which lay in the water-shed, 
enter the first valley to the left, and 
follow the stream which lay in it down 
tto its junction with Black River, where 
‘there was a hut at which the party would 
wait for me. 

Grainger scratched a rough map with 
his knife on a piece of bark, and told me 
that I could hear the falls on Black 
River for several hours before I reached 
the hut. To him his directions seemed 


as definite as, “Go up Broadway to 
Twenty-fourth Street, turn down Twen- 
ty-fourth Street to the left till you come 
to Kighth Avenue, then walk up Eighth 
Avenue till you come to number five 
hundred.” 


I thought, “TI can’t miss 
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the way if I keep in the valleys, and as- 
suredly I shall not try to climb these 
mountains.” So I turned my back on 
the guide and my friends Hunt and E]- 
dridge, expecting to rejoin them by night- 
fall next day. 

I made rapid progress in the morning 
after leaving the house, as the woods 
were comparatively open, and about ten 
o’clock, as I passed the place where we 
had parted, I recognized the piece of 
bark on which Grainger had scratched 
an outline of the water-courses. Ah, 
if I had picked it up! But I passed it 
and continued up the valley. Hills and 
valleys were covered with the immense 
ive-worn boulders which are strewn so 
thickly over parts of the region known 
as the “ North Woods.” The soil is fer- 
tile, as is shown by the vigorous growth 
of the trees; but these boulders render 
it impossible to plough the land, and the 
forest is so far from market that the trees 
have never been cut for fuel, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the iron-works. 
These great detached rocks give the for- 
est a savage character I have never seen 
elsewhere. Their great gray sides loom 
up from the undergrowth, characteristic 
of severity and endurance. The trunks 
and roots of the hemlocks are forced by 
them into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
Nature seems in a grotesque and sombre 
mood, and it requires but little imagina- 
tion to people the forest with quaint lit- 
tle elves or malicious goblins. The very 
brook, stained black-red by the roots of the 
sumach, seems to have lost the sparkling 
and joyous character of running water 
and to be creeping in a silent and sus- 
picious way among the boulders. Never- 
theless, these woods have always seemed 
akin to me, and have a peculiar fascina- 
tion which appeals to something deeper 
than the exulting spirit which is called 
out by the gentler and brighter aspects 
of nature. 

Three hours’ hard walking brought 
me to the “ Mash,” as Grainger called 
it, in whose sluggish waters Sunday 
Brook and several others have their 
source. Part of the water which falls 
there finds its way into the Hudson, and 
part, by two widely- different courses, 


ROS 
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into the St. Lawrence, one stream, [ 
think, draining into the river which 
comes out at St. Regis, and another 
flowing northeast into Champlain. At 
all events, it is a triplex water-shed, and 
I felt that I was standing on one of the 
vertebrae of the earth. I followed some 
distance round the edge of the swamp, as 
Grainger had directed, and, on coming 
to a point where there was an opening 
between the trees, saw on the other side 
what I supposed was the head of the 
valley I was to descend. I here com- 
mitted the great error of crossing the 
marsh, which, unfortunately, I was able 
to do without much difficulty. On 
reaching the gap I had noticed, I found 
that it contained a well-defined water- 
course, and, feeling now sure that it was 
the one my friends had traversed the day 
before, I sat down to rest. After finish- 
ing every crumb of my somewhat scanty 
dinner, I rose and addressed myself 
vigorously to the task of descending the 
valley. After the first few hundred 
yards I found it impossible to make 
more than very slow progress. In some 
places the entire valley was filled with 
huge boulders, so that the stream would 
disappear. These were covered with a 
treacherous slippery moss, and it required 
the greatest care to avoid dangerous falls 
in forcing a passage over them. The 
sides of the enclosing hills were even 
more impassable. I was young, and 
light, and active, and unwilling to turn 


‘back, believing, as I did, that my friends 


had been through and that I should soon 
find more open woods. In one place I 
was nearly an hour in advancing less 
than a mile, and about five o'clock it be- 
gan torain. Still I kept up a good heart 
and worked my way laboriously along, 
sometimes making good progress for a 
few moments, and then making a wide 
détour through the underbrush to avoid 
some obstacle. At six o’clock I came 
upon an extensive swamp, which filled 
the entire valley. I was rather taken 
aback by this, and wondered that Grain- 
ger had not spoken of it, but concluded 
that to the hardy backwoodsman it 
seemed a slight obstruction hardly worth 
mentioning. When, after infinite pains, 


I had skirted it, I found that it was 
caused by a compact mass of boulders 
cemented with hard clay lying across the 
valley and forming a natural dam, which 
seemed almost as if built by some pre- 
adamite masons. Below.this I found 
the valley much more open, and I saw 
two deer. As I watched with envy 
the ease with which the graceful crea- 
tures moved off, hardly alarmed at 
such a feeble creature as I, I caught 
the sound of falling water. At first I 
thought I was mistaken, and that it was 
the sighing of the wind through the 
distant trees; but after an instant’s close 
attention I could discern the peculiar 
quality of the sound. All my fatigue 
seemed now to vanish, and I pushed on 
with new energy. Hour after hour I 
heard the sound increasing in volume, 
and it must have been after midnight 
when I reached its source. The rain 
had ceased, and the moon had risen 
nearly full. The noise of the falling 
water was close at hand. I could see 
the sparkling of a swift river between 
the trees in front. I pushed hastil 
through the tall growth of underbrus 
and came out on one of the most enchant- 
ing scenes I ever beheld. At my feet was 
a small bright river, perhaps fifty yards 
wide, which fell in sheets of foam over a 
shelf of rock about fifteen feet high. 
The falls were amphitheatrical in form, 
and were set in the wooded hills like a 
picture in its frame. Over the gorge 
above them the trees bent together till 
their branches interlaced, and in the 
feathery clouds of spray at their feet, 
like a scimitar in the hands of the spirit 
of the waters, glittered the visionary 
arch of a lunar bow. Opposite me was 
a mountain of considerable height, over 
whose shoulder the moon was rising, 
leaving the lower part in shadow and 
its boldly-defined curve sharply outlined 
against the sky. Its sides were riven 
with dark ravines, from which ghostly 
mist-clouds were struggling. I felt awe- 
struck and as if I were intruding on this 
solitary monarch of the wilderness. For 
an instant I forgot to look for the ex- 
pected camp-fire, and leaned involuntarily 
over the edge of the stream to take up 
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some water in my hands. The instant I | 


touched the surface I drew back with 
an exclamation of astonishment. Then 
I touched it again. Yes, there could be 
no mistake. The river ran the wrong 
way! I rose hastily to my feet and 
looked about me. Involuntarily I 
smiled at my simplicity in not noticing 
the direction of the current at once. Of 
course I was on the wrong river. I shout- 
ed once; then I remembered how futile 
it was to expect to make any one hear in 
the heart of that solitude. In the over- 
powering roar of the falls my voice 
sounded feeble as the cry of a child. 

Knowing now that I must wait till 
morning and then make my way back, I 
lay down on the narrow strip of beach 
and endeavored to rest. Sleep was out 
of the question. The hours of that night 
seemed to stretch out interminably and 
to make my former life remote and un- 
real. Nature seemed cold, cruel, all- 
powerful. If I closed my eyes, I fancied 
I felt the motion of the earth beneath 
me as it whirled through space. Those 
fine lines of Shelley, so expressive of the 
utter indifference of nature to us and: our 
sufferings, came into my head, and I kept 
repeating aloud,— 


A pretty bowl of wood, not full of wine, 

But quicksilver,—that dew which the gnomes 
drink 

When at their subterranean toil they swink, 

Pledging the demons of the earthquake, who 

Reply to them in lava, ery, ‘ Halloo !”” 

And call out to the cities o’er their head. 

Roofs, towers, and shrines, the dying and the 
dead, 

Crash through the chinks of earth; and then all 

ff 


ua 
PO se rouse, and hold their sides and laugh. 


Then a feeling of exaltation took pos- 
session of me, an irresistible desire to 
reach the top of the mountain opposite. 
Perhaps I should be able to overlook 
from there the confines of the earth. 
In this state I felt neither cold nor hun- 
ger, and I do not think I slept. If I 
did, I never lost consciousness of the 
situation, and my dreams and the reality 
faded together indistinguishably. Could 
I have heard a dog bark or a cock 
crow, the scene would have been trans- 
formed at once. 
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When those slight indefinable move- 
ments which precede the light began, 
my condition changed. Gentle breaths 
of air swayed the branches, the trees 
seemed to move involuntarily, a wild 
bird uttered a harsh call from the op- 
posite bank of the stream. When the 
sun brought me back to a world of re- 
alities, and to a feeling that there was 
something friendly and beneficent in na- 
ture, I began to feel the pains of fatigue 
and hunger. I turned my back on those 
cold, cruel falls, and re-entered the val- 
ley I had descended the day before, and 


-| resolutely toiled and stumbled on all that 


day. I knew that every rod of ground 
I gained was precious. I sought eagerly 
for some berries or anything to eat, but 
in all that wealth of vegetable life there 
was nothing that could afford sustenance 
to a human being. 

In the afternoon I reached a small 
lake, and knew that in ascending the 
stream I had again made a mistake. In 
coming down one runs no risk of leaving 
the main valley, but in going up it is 
easy to mistake a tributary for it, as the 
current in both is in the same direction. 
When I made this discovery I felt as if 
the forest extended in all directions in- 
definitely and escape from it was hope- 
less. After this my recollections are so 
confused that I cannot disentangle illu- 
sions from realities. I remember turn- 
ing back from the lake, and I think that 
I must have kept on my feet all that 
night. I havea very distinct impression 
of a nameless terror that came over me 
on finding that I could carry on two dis- 
tinct trains of thought at once. Then 
follows a blank interval, of the duration 
of which I have no conception. It was 
terminated by a slow and _ gradual 
awakening,—not a sudden one, as has 
been described to me by another person 
who went through a similar experience 
to mine. Consciousness seemed to re- 
turn to me in parts,—memory and the 
sense of personal identity the last. When 
my senses awoke fully, I found myself 
in a bed on the floor at Dix’s house, and 
his rough bearded face bent over me 
seemed typical of human brotherhood. 

I have endeavored to relate exactly 
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what I remember. It may seem strange 
that I was able to hold out less than 
forty-eight hours, and it is possible that 
I passed more than two nights before I 
succumbed to the oppressive influence of 
the solitude. I do not think that I am 
more impressible than many others, and 
I venture to say that there are few per- 
sons who could retain their reason if en- 
tirely alone in the forest and deprived of 
food. The immensity, the power, and 
the indifference of nature are brought 
into such strong relief that despair takes 
ion of the mind and paralyzes the 
will. Our hold on consciousness, at best 
very slight, is through the daily round 
of tangible material things. Our whole 
mental life is made up of constant im- 
pressions received from the world about 
us. When these impressions unite in 
forcing irresistibly on us the conception 
of nature as a “ group of blind material 
correlative forces,” with no suggestion 
of a sympathetic personality or a benefi- 
cent order, they soon cast over the mind 
a formless gloom, whose deeper shadow 
is madness. 
I will let my friend Hunt relate how 
I was found. 


HUNT’S NARRATIVE. 


My friend White has asked me to 
describe what happened after we sepa- 
rated. I will do so in as few words as 
possible, as the events of that week are 
not very pleasant to recall. 

We reached the hut on Black River 
about four o'clock, and busied ourselves 
till nightfall in preparations for our 
stay, cutting wood for our fire, brush 
for our beds, and getting the canoe out 
from the place where it had been hid- 
den. Next day our camp began to 
assume quite a home-like appearance. 
When night came and White did not 
arrive, we all began to feel a good deal 
of uneasiness, and in the morning Grain- 
ger, our guide, a man of few words, said 
so decidedly that he was going back to 
meet him that both Eldridge and I de- 
cided to accompany him. Grainger said 
we must be prepared for a long hard 
tramp, and must carry nothing but what 
was absolutely necessary. He restricted 


us to a gun, an axe, one rubber blanket 
one woollen blanket, a supply of hard 
crackers, pork, and coffee, and the in- 
dispensable frying-pan and tin pot. Of 
these he made three packs, his own being 
heavier than both the others. The axe 
he carried in his hand, and Eldridge and 
I were to alternate in carrying the gun. 
We left a note fastened with a thorn on 
the side of the hut for White, and set 
out soon after daylight. In two hours 
we came to the swamp in which Sun- 
day Creek takes its rise, and were plod- 
ding around the divide, when Grainger 
stopped suddenly and said, “‘ He’s gone 
round the head of Little Sunday and 
got into the Dead Diamond.” 

To our eager questions he explained 
how he judged of the freshness of the 
track by a spider’s web spun across it 
and the marks of the rain which had 
fallen thenight before. The spider’s web, 
he said, had been spun before the rain, 
and was at least twenty-four hours old. 
Having now a fixed point to start from, 
he felt sure of his ground, and the ra- 
pidity with which he walked taxed all 
our powers to keep up with him. When 
he came out of the swamp we could see 
how naturally poor Harry had been mis- 
led, for the opening of the valley he 
should have taken was between low hills 
and hardly distinguishable, but the one 
he took showed a broad and clearly-de- 
fined gap. We entered it hastily, the 
evident anxiety and preoccupation of the 
guide filling us with fresh alarm. Every- 
thing in the way of natural obstructions 
—fallen trees, rocks, treacherous mud, 
rank undergrowth—seemed to be ac- 
cumulated in'the Dead Diamond; but 
Grainger seemed to know exactly where 
to go and where White had been. When 
he found a footprint he would walk in 
quite a different direction from what it 
indicated, and would discover a new 
trace in a few moments. He carried 
the axe in his right hand, and from time 
to time, without stopping, he struck off 
a branch from a sapling, or by a skilful 
glancing blow uncovered a white patch 
on the bare trunk of a tree. This was 
to enable White to follow us if by an 
chance he should cross our trail. We 
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went on without speaking for three or 
four hours, when suddenly Grainger 
halted and said, “ Here’s his track dead 
tired: he’s come back to here.” He 
then made us sit down, and, charging us 
not to quit the place, he left us for half 
an hour or so. The double track evi- 
dently puzzled him. When he rejoined 
us, however, he seemed to be decided, 
and made us turn back, and, after re- 
tracing half a mile or so of our path, 
diverge to the left, where we soon found 
ourselves ascending the bed of a small 
stream. The ground was more open 
here, and we required no urging to in- 
duce us to strain every nerve. ldridge 
and I kept in the bed of the stream, 
while Grainger followed the track. About 
sunset he told us that it was plain that 
White had doubled again, and that in 
the waning light it was impossible to 
distinguish the two trails. There was 
nothing to do but to stay all night. We 
made a fire, and discharged our gun once, 
—of this we had to be very careful, as 
we had but six percussion-caps. Fa- 
tigue had so far overcome us that we 
slept soundly in spite of our anxiety. 
In the morning we were stirring before 
the sun. Grainger made a cup of coffee 
and prepared what the woodsmen call 
breakfast, and left us, to renew his 
search. In two hours he came back, 
and said that he had found where White 
had left the valley—that he had un- 
doubtedly lost his head, and would wan- 
der on till he fell from exhaustion. 
“You see,” said he, “when a person 
from the towns gets lost in the woods 
they ’most always go crazy on the third 
day, and then they want to climb a hill. 
They are bound to go up, and the rough- 
er it is the better it suits ’em. When 
they are ’most ready to die they come 
down and hide themselves. They won’t 
stay on a mountain when they begin to 
weaken. If we had found Mr. White 
yesterday he might have killed us all 
three.” 

His words, uttered in a cold-blooded, 
matter-of-fact manner, filled us with 
horror, and we followed him in silence. 
The indications of White’s passage were 
plain enough when Grainger pointed 
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them out, though of course we should 
never have noticed them had we been 
alone. Climbing the ridge was terrible 
work, but we never thought of it. For- 
tunately, near the summit of the crest 
we came on a place where the trail 
crossed, and by omitting the loop we 
saved a good deal of time. Soon we 
began to descend, and the guide explain- 
ed with great satisfaction that we were 
bearing in the direction of Dix’s house 
and that this last trail was quite fresh. 
In fact, the disturbance of the under- 
growth became evident even to our un- 
practised eyes. At noon we came to a 
stream, which Grainger said was the 
north fork of the Racket. Here he 
again left us, and examined the stream 
carefully for a mile, returning by a dé- 
tour through the woods. He then said 
he was confident that White had not 
crossed and was in the woods not a mile 
from us. Eldridge started up to shout, 
but Grainger caught his arm and said, 
“You mustn’t make a bit of noise. 
Nothing scares ’em like a person’s voice, 


‘and if he should hear you, likely he 


would run five miles. I’m going right 
up the river, and I'll start Pliny and 
Joe down with the canoe, and we'll have 
him before night.” 

I confess I felt some misgivings at 
being left by the man who had been 
eyes, ears, and brain to us for two days, 
but there was nothing to do but to obey. 
We sat down on a fallen tree to wait 
and listen, and Grainger, laying aside 
his axe, set off at a rate which justified 
his assertion that he could “ get over the 
ground twice as fast alone.” For three 
hours we waited in silence, save for an 
occasional whispered word of comfort to 
each other. Then we saw a canoe com- 
ing down the stream, and Pliny Dix 
landed near us. In a few moments he 
was joined by his brother Joe, Grainger, 
and the queer little boy who lives with 
them. Grainger bade us take the canoe 
and drop slowly down the stream. Said 
he, ‘“ When you see me, if I hold up my 
hand you are going too fast. If I beckon, 
you must come on faster.” The men 
then dispersed on the left bank, and we 
followed as directed. Once Dix got in 
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to pilot us over some rapids, and said 
that the party had just united, and that 
they had found where White had been 
a short time before. Just at sunset we 
were paddling round a bend, when I 
heard something splash in the water be- 
side the boat. Looking up, I saw the 
boy just in the act of tossing a pebble at 
us. He drew back and motioned us to 
land. We did so, and found the little 
imp at the foot of a large hemlock-tree. 
“ Here he is: I’ve treed him,” said he. 

“Where? where? Do you mean 
that he is up that tree? He could 
never have climbed it.” 

“He’s up there,” said the boy sen- 
tentiously. ‘‘ Just you watch.” 

He moved off into the bushes, and 
sure enough I saw something among the 
lower branches high over our heads move 
cautiously around, keeping the trunk 
always between it and the boy. 

Eldridge called out, “Come, Harry, 
come down! what is the use, old fellow ?” 
Eldridge persisted throughout in talking 
to White as if he were not out of his 
head, but only a little whimsical and ec- 
centric. 

I, too, cried, “ Harry! dear Harry! 
come down,” and burst into a fit of hys- 
terical laughter. The idea of our friend’s 
hiding like a coon in a tree while we 
three were watching at the foot like dogs 
was as ridiculous as distressing. 

“Confound you,” said Eldridge warm- 
ly,““come down. We can’t wait here 
any longer.” 

But the figure, with marvellous agil- 
ity, went to the very top of the tree, 
where it was completely concealed. 

“He'll starve after a spell,” said the 
boy. “I'll whistle for Alf and Pliny.” 
His shrill whistle was answered from the 
depths of the woods, and soon the three 
men appeared, breathless with haste. 

A hurried consultation followed, and 
Grainger went to the boat and brought 
the axe. Then, clearing a space at the 
foot, he began to cut the tree. 

His vigorous blows rang through the 
forest. Dix was answering our eager re- 
monstrances by explaining that it was 
the only thing to do, though dangerous,— 
that the tree would fall in the water, and 
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that Grainger would “notch” it on the 
opposite sides in such a way that it 
would fall slowly and not break short 
off,—when an exclamation from the boy 
caused us to look upward. . 

I beheld for an instant a tattered 
figure, with flaming eyes, run out ona 
dead branch. Then, before I could catch 
my breath, it leaped with a cry into the 
soft bushy top of a young pine. The 
perpendicular distance, as it reappears to 
my imagination, could not have been less 
than twenty feet. For a second or two 
it clung to the lower'side, as the tough, 
elastic top bent beneath the shock. Then 
it dropped from branch to branch so rap- 
idly that it seemed to fall. Reaching 
the ground, it ran like a deer for the 
water, dashed in, and gfruck out for the 
opposite shore. 

In ten seconds the 


under similar circumstances stood them . 
in good stead, and in a few moments 
they had passed a rope round poor 
White and dragged him half strangled 
to the shore. As soon as they reached 
shoal water they jumped out and secured 
him with the rope, and hauled him, a 
drenched, hunted thing, into the boat. 
Then they started up the stream with 
strong, swift strokes, leaving the boy to 
guide us home. 

We reached there about an hour after 
them, and found that they had White in 
bed, well rubbed down with the back- 
woodsman’s universal remedy,—whiskey. 
The younger of the Dix brothers had 
gone to the nearest village for a doctor. 
Harry had passed from the violent state 
into a sort of torpor, and before the doc- 
tor arrived next day he had taken some 
food and fallen into a sleep. When he 
awoke, he was nearly himself again, but 
very weak. His strength returned but 
slowly, and even now he is more reserved 
and quiet than he was. I think he is 
more willing to “take a guide” than be- 
fore: certainly he has never got on the 
wrong river since. 

C. F. Jounson, Jr. 


. 
boat and rapidly overfiauling it. Then 
ensued a fearful struggle, the danger 
being lest the canoe should be upset. 
The skill of the men in securing deer 
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A te is not always easy to estimate the 
results of a good deed,—they spread 
so far and in directions so different from 
what might be expected. Therefore, in 
a brief review of the work done by Mr. 
Willard Parsons and a New York jour- 
nal—the Evening Post—toward better- 
ing the condition of. poor children during 
the summer heats, the mere fact that so 
many children who never saw a green 
field and did not know a daisy from an 
oak-tree, rode by rail so many miles into 
the country, and, after living in farm- 
houses for two weeks, came back health- 
ier and better able to cope with the pov- 
erty and disease which surround our 
tenement population, does not express 
the whole benefit. Aside from the moral 
benefits, of which I shall speak farther 
on, the physical ones are not confined to 
ruddier cheeks and higher spirits. Dis- 
ease seems to have been checked in 
many instances. Several medical socie- 
ties in New York and Brooklyn have 
mentioned some of these cases in their 
annual reports. In November, 1879, 
Dr. H. B. White, of Brooklyn, read be- 
fore the Kings County Medical Society 
a report upon the medical aspects of 
this work, Of the condition of the chil- 
dren when sent out into the country, he 
said from personal observation, “ All 
were taken from the very poor, though 
not from the class that usually beg from 
door to door. They were selected main- 
ly with reference to their physical con- 
dition, and were suffering more or less 
with some chronic disease born of neg- 
lect, privation, filth, and foul air. 
Prominent among the diseases repre- 
sented were scrofula, consumption, 
chronic bronchitis, asthma, hip-joint 
and spinal troubles. Enfeebled by want 
and disease, no wonder their faces 
were thin, pale, and haggard and even 
their smiles feeble and sickly.” Of 
the effects of the trip he said, gen- 
erally, ‘“ Appetites improved, coughs 
ceased to be troublesome, ulcers healed, 
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wing deformities were arrested, 
cheeks filled out and grew ruddy, spirits 
became buoyant, the step elastic, while 
the sickly smile gave way to the hearty 
laugh of childhood ; or, as very happily 
expressed by a friend, ‘They went out 
men and women, they came back little 
children.’ ” 

The origin, ways and means, growth, 
and drawbacks of such a work are in- 
teresting in themselves, and an account 
of them may aid persons or societies who 
contemplate similar efforts. 

Late in the Centennial summer a 
Congregational clergyman, Rev. Willard 
Parsons, was driving alone one day over 
the hills in Wayne County, EKastern 
Pennsylvania. The sun was setting, 
and the slanting rays lighted up the 
hill-sides covered with thickets full of 
climbing vines, with here and there a 
tree the foliage of which was already 
changing although the weather was yet 
warm; twilight overshadowed the val- 
ley, whence came the song of a distant 
bird, the only sound that broke the 
silence of thé dying day. Checking his 
horse, my good friend Mr. Parsons tells 
me, he paused for a moment to enjoy 
the quiet beauty of the scene; and, as 
he gazed, there came upon him the 
longing that others less fortunate than 
he might also see and enjoy it,—that 
some of the poor and sickly, especially 
the children of great citics, might be 
brought among such scenes. It was one 
of those moments when to desire is to 
resolve. Returning to his parsonage 
that evening, he sought out some of his 
church people and told them of his 
thoughts. Some of them dismissed the 
scheme as visionary; others said, “ Let 
us do it next summer; let us sow the 
seed, and perhaps it may grow into 
great good.” The next summer came 
and went, and two others after it, and 
their records lie before me. ‘Has the ° 
scheme been a satisfying success?” is 
sometimes asked of its originator, and 
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his answer is, “I have seen my dream 
fulfilled.” 

Mr. Parsons set the ball in motion on 
the 1st of June, 1877, by preaching to 
his people from the text, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” He made his project of bringing 
out to the neighboring farms some of 
the waifs and outcasts of New York 
and Brooklyn the practical application 
of his text. One man stopped after 
church to say that he would take four ; 
another would take a mother and baby ; 
and so on through the congregation. 
The next steps were to get the money 
needed for transportation purposes and to 
tell the children. Through Dr. White, 
of the Mayflower Mission Chapel of 
Brooklyn, some tired mothers were told 
that there was life and health in store 
for their little ones if they wished it. 
The Erie Railway Company reduced 
the fare for the children and for Mr. 
Parsons to one-quarter of the regu- 
lar rates, and the latter came to New 
York for his first party of children. 
There were only nine in this first 
party,—all weak from want and dis- 
ease, perhaps from both,—consump- 
tive, crippled, thin, and prematurely 
old, both boys and girls. They gath- 
ered at the Erie Ferry, at Chambers 
Street, New York, on the 19th of 
June, 1877. Kind friends had filled 
Mr. Parsons’s bag with crackers, oranges, 
lemons, pins, and all the other things 
generally needed on a journey of the 
kind. The necessary money had been 
contributed by generous persons partly 
In answer to an editorial article in the 
Brooklyn Union. The experiment was 
a grand success. The reception of this 
first little band proved that there were 
any number of kindly persons willing to 
take sickly children into their own homes 
without charge; and that these children 
could gain friends is shown by such tes- 
timony as this from some of their enter- 
tainers: “They have had no quarrels 
with each other; they have been less fret- 
ful than the children of my own friends ;” 


“they are the best guests I ever had,” . 


and so forth. For the second trip, sev- 
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enteen boys and girls, from four to four- 
teen years old, were got together. One 
was a dwarfed boy, ten years old, but 
smaller than a baby of four years. 
Another was a twelve-year-old girl, al- 
most skin and bone through want of food 
and much ill-treatment. There was 
a boy who had been obliged to carry 
a heavy baby until spinal disorder had 
come on. Another small boy’s story 
might have inspired Mrs. Browning's 
“Cry of the Children,”—his occupation | 
at eleven years old being to put together 
toy candlesticks for Christmas-trees at 
the rate of one hundred and fifty for a 
cent, at which labor he earned less than 
a dollar a week, working ten hours a 
day. ach child wore a bit of blue rib- 
bon marked “ Fresh-Air Fund.” This 
second trip was no less of a success than 
the first, and the question now became 
not so much to find places for the chil- 
dren as to find children for the places. 
During this first summer sixty persons 
were taken two hundred miles or more 
from New York and kept in pleasant 
farm-houses for two weeks at least, and 
some of them for two months; they 
were given good food and country exer- 
cise,—in short, made as happy as possi- 
ble,—and returned to the city different 
creatures, physicians writing in some 
cases that it had saved their lives. The 
total cost of this work was one hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and sixty-two 
cents,—less than many a well-to-do 
family spends in a week’s stay at Sara- 
toga. But what were sixty children 
among the hundreds of thousands in 
New York City, of whom twenty thou- 
sand are vagrants, never even attending 
the public schools, and growing up to 
a heritage of poverty, vice, and crime? 
Before the summer of 1878 had set 
in, the New York Evening Post volun- 
teered to solicit contributions from its 
readers for the purpose of widening the 
scope of the work. In answer to its 
appeals, two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty dollars were received, and Mr. Par- 
sons, having given up his pastoral work 
for the summer, took one thousand and 
seventy-six children to the country and 
brought them back again. The hinder- 
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ances in the way of extending the work 
indefinitely were found to be the igno- 
rance of parents, who were afraid to trust 
their children out of their sight, and, in 
rare cases, the natural wickedness of 
the street-Arabs, who did more mischief 
in two weeks to trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals than any country-lad could devise 
in ten times two weeks. One boy threw 
a pail of milk into his host's well, spoil- 
ing the water for weeks. Not a few of 
the children told the most extraordinary 
stories to their benefactors concerning 
their handsome city homes and good 
living. One little fellow said that his 
father kept a horse and lived in a big 
fine house: it turned out upon investi- 
gation that he did live in a very big 
house,—a six-story tenement of the 
worst class,—and that his father drove 
a car-horse fifteen hours a day for ten 
dollars a week, upon which sum he sup- 
ported a family of seven persons. The 
farmers—poor people themselves—nat- 
urally objected to boarding the children 
of comfortable city people for nothing, 
and complaints were made. If the 
farmers could only see the homes from 
which their little guests come, they 
would smile at their boastful stories. 
During the winter of 1878-79, Mr. 
Parsons moved to New York, and was 
ready in the spring of 1879 to carry on 
the good work more vigorously than ever. 
Money poured in at the Evening Post 
office with scarcely any soliciting. On 
the 8th of July, 1879, the first party, 
numbering two hundred and ‘four per- 
sons, left on the steamboat “ Saratoga,” 
of the Troy line. All were aboard by 
half-past five in the afternoon, the boat 
leaving at six. There were all the types 
of tenement-house childhood; they did 
not behave like ordinary children, but 
seemed to be dazed by the sights around 
them. Most of them had been penned 
up between the walls of grimy courts 
during the whole of their brief exist- 
ence, and were awed by the immensity 
of this new world. There was no lack 
of intelligence in their faces; but the 
merry laugh and ceaseless activity of 
children were wanting. Great care had 
evidently been taken by the parents to 
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conceal the evidences of their poverty: 
all were neatly dressed, although in most 
cases the costumes suggested patchwork. 
A little talk with a child here and an- 
other there showed how great was the 
general poverty. One woman who had 
come to say good-by to her child, a thin, 
pale little thing, lived in a room for 
which she paid ten cents a week, and, 
when work was scarce, fed her four chil- 
dren with scraps out of the swill-barrels. 
Another woman made a living by scrap- 
ing old paper off bill-boards. Examples 
of the kind might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There was some whimpering 
when the time came for parents and 
teachers to leave the boat ; but the sight 
of the broad river interested the little 
orfes, and they forgot their troubles when 
a big basket of sandwiches was opened. 
Mr. Parsons, aided by some teachers 
from the mission-schools, put the chil- 
dren to bed, and by eight o'clock the 
next morning the party was ready to 
land at Troy, where a bountiful break- 
fast was supplied by a Presbyterian 
church of that place. Then came the 
business of getting the band into the 
cars. One hundred and forty were to 
go to Sandy Hill, negr Saratoga, fifty- 
two to Glen’s Falls, and the rest to 
other places. Some pf the children 
began to have doubts as to whether 
they would ever get back to the city 
again; some were homesick; one little 
girl swallowed a pin; one boy lost his 
hat, another his shoe; many of the 
bundles would come undone at critical 
moments. When Sandy Hill was reach- 
ed and the last child had been given out, 
there were still some farmers with their 
wagons who had not received any, and 
did not know whether to laugh or be 
angry. By the first train back Mr. Par- 
sons returned to the city for more, his 
assistants attending to the distribution 
in other places. I can give no better 
notion of the hard work involved than 
by taking from Mr. Parsons’s note-book 
the record of one week’s engagements: 
“Monday, August 4, 1879, sixty-six 
children from the House of Industry to 


_be started by the Troy boat to Green- 


wich, New York. August 5, six to 
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be sent off at ten o'clock to Hankin’s, 
New York, and in the afternoon one 
hundred and sixty to be put on the 
Hudson River boat for Hartford, New 
York. August 6, nineteen to go to 
Salem, Connecticut, from Calvary 
Chapel, and- on the same day one 
hundred to go by steamboat ‘ Baldwin’ 
to Stamford, Harperville, and Roxbury, 
New York ; also on same day two par- 
ties come back,—one from Salem, and 
one from Long Island. August 7, 
seventy-nine start on the Troy boat for 
Argyle, New York, and one hundred 
and thirty-one to come back from North 
Granville. August 8, sixty-seven to 
go to Granville, and the party from 
Sherman gets back.” A record is kept 
of each child, with name, description, 
address, etc., and every one has to be 
carefully checked off by Mr. Parsons 
both on leaving and on returning. In- 
correct lists give an immense amount of 
trouble: names are down of children 
who do not come, and children who do 
are omitted. The tangle must be 
straightened out before the journey 
begins. Said one excited woman, in 
reply to Mr. Parsons’s question, “ How 
many did you bring?” “I brought four, 
but two of them did not come.” Lists 
are often made out after her plan. Some 
of the letters sent back by the children 
are well worth printing would space al- 
low it. All brought back trophies of 
their vacation: some had chickens, others 
rabbits, dogs, flowers, and most of them 
received substantial presents in the shape 
of clothing from their hosts. All re- 
ceived a taste for country life which has 
resulted in many of them getting per- 
manent farm-work. One little fellow 
who got stung by bees wrote to the city 
that he had caught some big flies but 
found them full of needles. ‘To sum up 
the year’s work,—two thousand and 
sixty-four persons were sent to the 
country, travelling on an average three 
hundred and forty miles, one hundred 
and seventy miles each way. The whole 
number of miles travelled was eight hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand. Only one 
hundred and fifty-one of the benefici- 
aries were more than twelve years of 
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age ; forty-seven were more than fifteen 
years old, including a few broken-down 
shop-girls and mothers of children too 
young to be sent out alone. These two 
thousand and sixty-four persons were 
entertained by nine hundred families, ‘in 
forty towns. During the summer not 
an accident occurred either in travelling 
or during the children’s stay in the coun- 
try. One child, an infant accompanied 
by its mother, died in West Rupert, 
Vermont, of heart disease, of which it 
must have died anywhere; no charge 
was made by undertaker or grave-dig- 
ger, and the people of the town attended 
the funeral and did all in their power to 
comfort the mother. The entire cost of 
the summer's work was six thousand five 
hundred and eleven dollars and fifty-four 
cents. Seventy-five dollars were left in 
the treasury with which to begin the 
work in 1880. 

In the winter of 1879-80 Mr. Par- 
sons was offered an editorial position 
upon the Evening Post in order to re- 
tain his services for the Fresh-Air Fund. 
The vast summer charity in which the 
farmer gives the two weeks’ board and 
the public gives the car-fares and inci- 
dental expenses had become important 
enough to require the constant attention 
of its originator during the whole sum- 
mer. In 1880 the work may be said 
to have begun itself. On May 8 the 
first contribution was received before 
any appeal for funds had been made, and 
many times during the summer it was 
announced that no more money could be 
used. In fact, the collection of money 
proved to be the easiest part of the 
work. Early in May Mr. Parsons be- 
gan his travels, going from village to 
village, enlisting the sympathies of the 
pastors first, and with their permission 
saying a few words upon the subject of 
the Fresh-Air Fund at church services, 
in Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings. 
He rarely met with complete failure. 
In one place, however, the good minister, 
who had an exceedingly pleasant home, 
said to him, “I do not see how any of 
our people can do anything. If they 
are sick children, we certainly could not 
think of taking them into our homes. 
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If they are not sick, let them stay where 
they are.” Mr. Parsons found as a rule 
that a plain description of the condition 
in which tenement-house children live 
was sufficient to arouse interest. Ata 
Sunday-School convention in Coopers- 
town, New York, when he was about 
to begin an address, an old farmer 
called out, “ Tell them the Scotchman’s 
story.” It was as follows. As one of 
the missionaries last summer was col- 
lecting a company of children to go to 
Argyle, New York, she came upon a 
family of her acquaintance that had just 
been turned out of doors. The father 
was a wretched drunkard, utterly neg- 
lecting his family, and the mother was 
worse than the father. The missionary 
brought along with her two of the little 
boys, “and,” says Mr. Parsons, “ two more 
pitiable objects I never saw. They were 
completely incrusted with filth, shoeless, 
hatless, their hair matted together, and 
not enough rags on them to cover their 
nakedness: the little fellows slunk off 
by themselves and curled up on a coil 
of rope and went to sleep, so keenly did 
they feel the contrast between the clean 
condition of the other children and their 
own. A tall, lank, great-hearted Scotch- 
man in Argyle said, as soon as he saw 
these little chaps, ‘ Those are the ones I 
want: we have plenty of soap and water, 
and I am not afraid of dirt.’ When he 
brought them to the station, two weeks 
afterward, they had been completely 
transformed, and were fine-looking boys, 
with heads erect, and the happy posses- 
sors of two full suits of everything that 
a boy needs. They had never before 
had one entire suit. The tears ran 
down the good man’s cheeks as he kissed 
them good-by, while the boys cried as if 
their hearts were broken. The father 
was so amazed when he saw his chil- 
dren that he confessed that there must 
be something in a Christianity that 
would bless his children in that man- 
ner: he turned squarely around, and 
to-day I could show you a little apart- 
ment in one of the large tenements, 
kept spotlessly clean, a Christian home, 
the father and mother both consistent 
members of a mission chapel. This 


result alone would pay for the work of 


a summer.” 

When all was ready last year, the 
money came pouring in, and the first 
party started for Cooperstown, New 
York, on July 6. It numbered one 
hundred and thirty-six, most of them 
from New York mission-schools. Two 
of the party owed their admission to 
the exertions of a very small boy who 
had come to the Evening Post a few 
days before, carrying a very big um- 
brella,—as a badge of respectability, 
it was supposed,—to see if he could 
get a chance for a sister and brother 
to go to the country. He had a di- 
rect, business-like manner and the 
pinched, care-worn face of a nearly 
broken-down man. Said he, “My 
mother is sick and can’t feed the chil- 
dren, and I called to see if you could 
take them to the country for two weeks; 
they have both been sick: one is twelve 
and the other seven.” Mr. Parsons, to 
whom he made his application, saw that 
he himself needed a vacation as much 
as any one could, and offered to take all 
three. ‘Oh, no,” he said, “I can’t go; 
I must stay home and take care of my 
mother; she is sick in bed, and I am 
the only one to care for her and get 
food for the rest.” ‘“ Why not let your 
sister take care of your mother? she is 
older than you,” was suggested. ‘She 
is not so smart as I am,” he replied in 
a simple manner ; and for two weeks this 
ten-year-old head of the family had two 
mouths less to feed. Most of' the chil- 
dren, as in former years, were neatly 


dressed, thanks to the care of their mis- 


sion-school teachers; but some of the 
boys were horribly dirty.' One little 
fellow's dirt seemed to defy soap and 
the scrubbing-brush. He had to be 
“ planed off,” as some one said. If any- 
thing, the children were too well dressed. 
Mr. Parsons noticed one girl who might 
make trouble with the country-people. 
He called her to him on the boat and 
said, “ Where do you live? is it ina 
tenement-house ?” 

“ Well,” she said with an air more or 
less queen-like, “I live in a very large 
house with a brown-stone front ; but you 
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know, Mr. Parsons, that all houses in 
New York that contain a few families 
are called tenements. Y-e-s, I suppose 
it would be called a tenement-house.” 

“How many families live in this 
house ?” 

“Qh,” said she, “there are several. 
It’s a very large house, with a brown- 
stone front.” 

“ How many ?” was asked rather em- 
phatically. 

“ Kighteen,” was the reluctant reply. 

“What does your father do?” con- 
tinued Mr. Parsons. 

“Well,” she answered, “my father is 
employed in a very large store down 
town. It’s a very large store.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Oh, he is employed in this large 
store. They do a very large business.” 

“ What does your father do?” in a 
very decided tone. 

“ He sweeps out,” was the crestfallen 
reply. 

Cooperstown had proved itself so good 
a place for the work that last year an 
‘empty house was hired or begged and 
fitted with accommodations for forty 
children, the townspeople agreeing to 
send food for the children every day. 
This children’s home was full all sum- 
mer ; and it was the first experience of 
a home which many of the children had 
had. One little fellow—he who had to 
- be “ planed off” —arrived late one night, 
and viewed with approval the setting of 
the breakfast-table in the morning. He 
did full justice to the meal, and after he 
could eat no more was asked how he 
liked it. He said that he liked it first- 
rate, but thought it a little early in the 
day. Nothing was thought of this re- 
mark, but it was remembered when he 
showed the greatest amazement at the 
table being set again for dinner. Two 
meals a day was a luxury he had never 
dreamed of; he had never had more 
than one meal a day, and supposed that 
his breakfast was all that he would get 
that day. When he found that there 
was still a supper to come, his admiration 
for Cooperstown knew no bounds; and 
his last direction to his neighbor in the 
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next crib, as he fell asleep that night, 
was, “ Wake me if they sets that table 
again in the night.” 

The statistics of the summer’s work 
were as follows : Number of persons taken 
to the country, three thousand one hun- 
dred and forty; average distance trav- 
elled, one hundred and eighty-two miles 
each way ; number of towns and villages 
which received children, one hundred 
and fourteen; total, cost of the work, 
eight thousand five hundred and four 
dollars and eighty-two cents; total re- 
ceipts, eight thousand five hundred and 
nineteen dollars and seventy-one cents. 
The largest party was that of July 30, 
when two hundred and seventy persons 
left the Grand Central Dépét in Mr. 
Parsons’s care. 

Thus, through the efforts of one large- 
hearted, devoted man, six thousand three 
hundred and forty children have enjoyed 
vacations during the last four years, the 
total cost being eighteen thousand and 
eighty-two dollars and sixteen cents, or 
about two dollars and eighty-five cents 
for each child. Many children remained 
much longer than the two weeks, their 
hosts becoming attached to them, and quite 
a number found permanent homes in the 
country. It may be asked why this 
work cannot be extended indefinitely. 
It could be done, could an indefinite 
number of Parsonses be found. Such 
men are scarce; the work requires en- 
ergy, industry, tact, and a faculty for man- 
aging children. Notwithstanding that 
no requests whatever for money have ap- 
in the Evening Post this year, 
nearly thirteen hundred dollars had been 
received by the middle of June. Mr. 
Parsons has made sixty addresses upon 
the subject of the Fresh-Air Fund since 
the 1st of May, going from village to 
village. The work cannot be said to do 
itself, as many persons who have already 
received children feel that having done 
their duty one summer they should be 
exempt this year. Such persons have 
to be persuaded into the good work 
again; but the prospects this year are 
better than ever before. 

Puitip G. Husert, JR. 
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“() BELLA Napoli, 
O suol beato, 
Ove sorridere 
Volle il creato, 
Tu sei l’impero 
Dell’ armonia ; 
Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia, 
Tu sei l’impero dell’ armonia, 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia !” 

The song ended abruptly, and the 
elder boy advanced with petition for 
coin of the realm. Though the trou- 
badours were two, duet it scarcely was, 
for the childish voice that had given the 
song all its harmony broke down with a 
great sob, and blinding tears fell upon 
the pinched face of the singer. 

Badly as the old song had been piped, 
it awoke the two who were earnestly 
talking in the phaeton, and dream-land 
faded with its echoes; before them were 
the shining road, the green hedges, a 
measure of sky and distant river, and 
the strolling musicians watching them 
anxiously from the stock-farm palings. ° 

“Do you hear, Mr. Jocelyn? Santa 
Lucia! Santa Lucia! Dear Naples !— 
ah! sweet Italy!” And Miss Nell’s 
bonny brown eyes were clouded by a 
rain of tears for the sister who slept 
under the roses of the English cemetery 
at Rome. 

“Yes, Miss Nell,” said Jocelyn; ‘they 
were always bawling it, especially in 
boats alongside the flag-ship, and be 
counterpointed to them,—if I may be 
musical in my condemnation. What a 
bore,it is!” And he felt for the nickel 
given him in change by the novel-read- 
ing young woman at the toll-gate.. 

The little fiddler dried his eyes, and 
with trembling hands held his tattered 
cap for the obolus, while the elder, wise 
and wary, saw it gathered, and then 
screwed his face into a grimace of mon- 
keyish and musical misery, and whined, 
“ Hey! bella signorina! Gif a ride?” 

“« By the best wig of Nicolo Amati, of 
blessed memory, no! Get along, Jim, 
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my son! Miss Nell, please start the 
celebrated trick animal.” And the sage 
horse, conscious of being homeward 
bound with illimitable oats under his 
lee, responded playfully to the summons. 

“ A moment, please, Mr. Jocelyn. 
Do look at them, so tired, so weary ; and 
this one—what an aged manikin it is! 
Murillo’s brown boy; or do you re- 
member in Las Delicias at Seville that 
boy of Ary Scheffer’s who—” 

What it was of the Montpensier col- 
lection was never revealed, for, with dis- 
tended fingers loosening their grasp of 
the violin, the youngster fell helplessly 
in the roadside, pale, wan, and, to the 
startled woman’s eyes, dead. Hardly 
that, for little Italian music-boys rarely 
die by the wayside unless the Padrone 
has knouted them murderously in bosky 
dells or starved them by the gardens of 
roses and mignonette when the day's 
moiling was done. The harpist, with 
an eye to business, tenderly lifted the 
violin, cursed with polyglottal proficiency 
beyond his years at the snapped strings, 
and then, as a careless after-thought, 
raised his collaborator to his feet: 
“ Keeled over; been-a verra sick.” 

Jocelyn. put the youngster in his 
place and handed him the battered and 
dusty fiddle; the boy nervously fondled 
it, cried piteously over the broken 
strings, and then, with a great wail of 
misery, cried, “Madre mia, O madre 
mia!” 

Miss Nell smoothed the curling hair, 
and, bending over, kissed the pallid face, 
mindless of grime and stain and fur- 
rows left by coursing tear-drops. The 
harpist watched at first with effusive 
approbation, but then, as no invitation 
was extended to himself, became anx- 
ious, and at last murmured in the most 
piteous of tones, “‘ Hey! signorina! verra 
good! Gif me a ride!” 

As the result seemed doubtful, he 
eliminated all the factors from the prob- 
lem by putting his harp in the phaeton 
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and climbing to the seat. “ Drive on, 
please, Miss Nell; Apthommas and I 
will walk.” And Jocelyn ruthlessly tore 
the elder musician from the heights he 
had attained and landed him sprawling 
on the wayside. ’ 

“ Apthommas—I suppose, signor, I 
may call you Apthommas ?—prefers 
walking, and jointly we will survey this 
pleasant country from various and smil- 
ing coigns of vantage.—Will we not, 
Apthommas? Ah! he is reticent, he is 
petulant ; but Tam undisturbed. This is 
evidently an unculled, superior person, 
and I will improve my mind.—What 
think you, Apthommas, of the Music of 
the Future?—of Wagner, his Trilogy?” 

In unmistakable disapproval of this 


_ bantering the fair face flushed and the 


quick voice exclaimed, “It is a shame, 
an outrage not to be endured. In with 
you, sir! and as for that mercenary 
wretch, he may walk to the hill beyond ! 
Come, please; not that I think you 
should not walk, but some one must 
look out for the little one.” 

Jocelyn resumed his seat, and in this 
wise through the twilight they drove 
homeward, the angularities of the per- 
verse harp finding the tender spots in 
the cavalier’s ribs, while the little woman 
—as the nautical set called her—lectured 
upon man’s inhumanity to man in gen- 
eral and to strolling musicians in particu- 
lar. The hill was reached and the lec- 
ture was abruptly finished in a spasm of 
unacknowledged repentance, for, with a 
lurking smile at her own earnestness, 
Miss Nell said, “ Well, that is about all I 
can think of at present, so be thankful, as 
it is meant solely for your improvement ;” 
and then after a moment she confessed, 
“T fancy I have been unkind; for, re- 
member, this is our last drive together.” 

“Remember! OO land of the: fair 
humanities! this degenerate daughter of 
the skies bids me remember! Think, 
and tremble in your meditations, of the 
glowering harper deprived of his tuneful 
lyre and brooding black vengeance. Re- 
member, O cruellest of Western women, 
remember his proficiency in anathema 
pure and undefiled, and let us leave this 
trying harp by the wayside, let us placate 
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the great tone-poets and wed it to the 
winds.” 

_ “Tndeed, no: it might be stolen; be- 
sides, I am sure it is making you uncom- 
fortable, and that is a practical penance. 
—And you, you dear little man, how do 
you feel now ?” 

“ Bully!” piped a shrill voice from 
the environs of the axles, and the man 
and the brother revealed himself with 
pantomimic suddenness from the depths 
wherein he had been swallowed. “ Much 
obliged! Cutta behind! Good racket !” 
A low, slangy chat, from one morally 
lost doubtless, and, even for a musician, 
conscienceless. 

“¢ Miss Nell,” said. Jocelyn, “ imitate 
the stern Roman fathers, be Brutus as 
Booth is in the last act, and veil your 
face while I deliver this determined ruf- 
fian to the block, the headsman, and the 
ensanguined axe.” 

“No; he quite deserves the ride;” 
and she laughed merrily. Woman-like, 
she questioned the boy, while holding his 
silent brother by a clinging hand, and 
evolved these disjointed scraps of per- - 
sonal history : 

Orphans from Castle Rag in Naples ; 
brought over in the Italian General 
Steam-Line by the usual padrone, and 
starved and beaten, with the intervals 
filled at first by incessant practice to a 
metronomic lash and afterward by street- 
wanderings in the highways and byways 
of the great city,— how long,. neither 
knew, though there were winters more 
or less, and then tramps through the 
green country-side, until one memorable 
night there came a quarrel in the awful 
den in Mulberry Street, followed by the — 
sudden flash of a two-edged, cruel knife, 
and, the padrone’s days being over, the 
boys and the fiddle: and the harp had 
all the world before them. ‘ Names?” 
Mazzolini.”—“ Christian names ?” — 
“Hey? No intendo.” 

“ Well, what did the boys in Father 
Drumgoole’s lodging - house call you?” 
This from Jocelyn. 

“ Ah, si! Me Mike!” : 

- Mike! Oh, operatic and fascinating 
tenors of the far Italian cities! Mike! 
Land of the liquid ditties.!, 
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“ Mike ?” 

“Si, Mike; in Napoli Michele. Me 
Mike; leetle brudder Jack,—all. the 
same Giovanni. Good leetle brudder, 
but verra sick.” . 

Jocelyn turned nervously at this to 
the boy who had fainted, and examined 
him carefully, for he knew something of 
the dens these boys haunted and their 
contempt of the Hippocratic formula. 
After a little serious, pointed questioning 
of both, he said, “One moment, Miss 
Nell,—pray believe me now very much 
in earnest,—this youngster has been ill 
of an infectious disease, and I know its 
nature, for off Palermo we had half the 
ship’s company down with it. We are 
near town; I will remain with them; 
you drive on, send a carriage, and I will 
take him to the hospital.” 

“You may be right; but, see, he un- 
derstands you, and I cannot leave him. 
Drive to town at once, make any ar- 
rangements you deem best, and 1 will 
have Dr. Knowles see the poor child 
to-night.” 

When Jocelyn returned, the group 
was resting by the wayside, the sick 

oungster’s head pillowed in Miss Nell’s 
ap, while the harper, busy with knife 
and string and dexterous fingers, was 
silhouetted against the rosy sunset sky: 
a strange group in the dying light, and 
one which Jocelyn never forgot, for, as 
the graceful girl bent over the boy, she 
seemed transfigured in the fading glory, 
while the bright, bead-like eyes were 
turned fondly to her and the feverish 
lips murmured piteously strange words 
they may have learned to lisp in the 
cradle. 

In ten minutes the party arrived at 
the Home, and Dr. Knowles was examin- 
ing his patient, with a result that left no 
doubt of the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion. ‘It is as you supposed, Mr. Joce- 
lyn. He has had variola, and is threat- 
ened with arelapse. You have performed 
a very charitable act, and, I trust, not 
an unwise one.—Go home ‘at once, Miss 
Nell, and I will call later.” 

Jack clung to her, crying piteously 
and muttering something in his native 
tongue which Mike’s quick ears caught 
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and answered with a tenderness that no 
one deemed possible. At the door of 
the ward Miss Nell left them, and with 
dimmed eyes listened outside to the great 
wail of anguish that followed its closing: 
“Mees Nella, Mees Nella! O beata 
Maria!” rang out through the peaceful, 
darkened corridors with an intensity of 
despair beyond the years or even the ex- 
perience this waif had known. 

As the two drove home in the still 
starlight, it was with a strange quietness, 
for the shadow of a parting was over 
them, and in the happy weeks they had 
been together something—how much 
or how deeply neither knew—had come 
into their lives which made an unshared 
future seem as death in life. Besides, 
Jocelyn was seriously disturbed by the 
adventure of the evening, and said, “ Do 
you know what the little one murmured 
in Italian? Mike told me, and, after all, 
he is not half a bad chap, for he was 
really touched, and said Jack bade him say 
he would keep the medal of the saints 
and pray for you every night to the 
Blessed Mother ; and such prayers from 
babes, thank heaven, will not be value- 
less. What medal did he mean ?” 

‘No medal; probably the coin I gave 
him when you were absent. And, re- 
member, no harm can come to me, for I 
have my amulet,—the Turkish silver 
piece with an Arabic proverb, which, 
so said the dervish who gave it to me in 
Algiers, will guard me from pestilence, 
fire, water, and, most terrible of all, from 
a cruel husband. Isn’t that a charm to 
have and to hold? and when we meet at 
Nice next winter you will laugh at all 
this, at Mike, and the woe-begone trou- 
véres, and the harp, and the cruel lec- 
ture. Believe me, I am in no wise anx- 
ious, and if harm should come I alone, 
remember, am to blame.” 

Jocelyn was silent for a moment. 
“No, I can never laugh at this, Miss 
Nell, for it will be something with a ten- 
der rare grace of its own to recall this 
twilight and the wandering boys you 
helped for sweet charity’s sake.” He 
held her trembling hands for a moment 
longer, and then said, “I suppose this 
parting must be: so good-by now, or 
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rather not good-by, but your own auf 
wiedersehen, and God bless you.” And, 
with his great love shining in the eyes 
that could not disguise it and trembling 
on the lips that dared not utter it, he 
assed into the quiet street, and the 
echoes of his footsteps were lost in the 
voices of the winds that bore his farewell 
prayer heavenward. 

That night, Miss Nell learned that 
the medal the boy had promised to keep 
was the Arabic amulet, which had been 
among the coins she emptied into his 
hands; and, though she was nervous for 
a moment, she promised her doubting 
heart to recover it on the morrow. 


II. 

DimMeEp were the eyes turned ques- 
tioningly to the window half opened to 
the summer breeze and golden glory of 
the westerr skies ; then a flush like the 
awakening of the first rose of summer 
filled it with a new and tender meaning, 
and the faintest of preludes woke the 
bees and birds of the gardens and green 
lawns, and was followed by the refrain 
Nell had heard on the twilight road. 

The morrow of that evening had not 
dawned for her, for the kiss given by the 
child had been freighted with poison, 
and through weary days and nights that 
seemed unending she had lain stricken 
with the malady, fighting a desperate 
battle for life. But convalescence came, 
and to-day she is realizing life’s hopes 
and possibilities, and in the throbbing 
channels of her blood she knows its 
sweetness and its light, its old, old les- 
son, which, beyond the vain surmise of 
thinkers, tells that it is grand and worth 
the living. 

Her first questions were of the boy 
whose last words had rung through the 
unconscious days of sickness as the 
solemn calling of the sea to the shores 
of Northern storm-lands. Jack had re- 
covered rapidly, and, accompanied by 
the persistent Mike, in the intervals 
of coin-gathering the most devoted of 


brothers, had drifted countryward. Be-- 


fore their departure he had asked again 
and again about Miss Nell, and when 
told that she had gone to the great city 
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for a time, was sorrowful and grieved ; 
but he brightened later when the Mach- 
iavellian Mike suggested that the same 
demands of music which now called them 
westward in the search of a profitable 
season would in a few weeks necessitate 
areturn. Then, as a tribute to the doc- 
tor and nurses, he taned his violin and 
to Mike’s harp-accompaniment played 
the merriest of rondels—a joyful echo 
of the twittering of spring birds in the 
earliest dawn. Mike caught the spirit 
of the opportunity, and volunteered a 
jovial catch to uproarious applause and 
blithesome greetings, so merry, indeed, 
that with great effusion he announced 
that the orchestra, now and for the last 
time, would attempt, and gratuitously, 
Mr. the Doctor and fair ladies the holy 
ones, that piece of resistance, the much- 
admired, rattling ballad of “Santa Lu- 
cia.” Jack looked wearily out of his eyes 
at this, but said nothing, as he screwed 
and twisted the strings to the limit 
of their possibilities and then essayed 
the prelude. Of course, Mike yitched 
the key abnormally high and wagged his 
pleased head like a Chinese mandarin ; 
but suddenly the younger broke down, 
and, without a wed of explanation, turn- 
ed the melody to the rollicking song of 
“Whoa Emma!” And so singing, and 
in light marching order, they left the 
town behind them, and were last seen by 
the roadside with piteous countenances 
and hats in hand, begging an obdurate 
Granger for a lift countryward. 

After some days they returned, dust 
and tired, but in fair spirits, for picnics 
and merry-makings had been plenty, 
and the old wallet was stuffed with bar- 
baric loot. In fact, business had been 
so good that Mike was somewhat cap- 
tious, and deemed their return an un- 
worthy concession to a sentiment which 
forbade present fortune making amends 
for past ill luck, and to him this de- 
sertion at the very full and flow of its 
strength seemed nothing short of heresy. 
But Jack had kept him to the promise, 
and one day in latest summer they found 
themselves again in the streets of the 
prosperous Western city. 

How the boy finally learned the awful 
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news of Miss Nell’s illness and measured 
his own share in her misery no one ever 
knew, but he was discovered one early 
dawn at the gateway, with blanched 
face and burning eyes, begging for 
mercy from the angel he had killed. 
Day after day he went there, and again 
at night, when his weary tramping was 
over, and in the sunshine and in the 
rain, in the light and in the darkness, 
there he stood, waiting wearily for the 
assurance her unconscious lips should 
yield. 

The little town took a sentimental 
and poetic interest in the story, and 
many a queer bit of gossip was traced 
to this sad, romantic vigil. The 
young ladies of the seminary found new 
attractions in the exacted constitutional 
in the pleasant, tree-embowered street, 
and in these prudish, prismy, and pruney 
parades stopped to murmur to the 
boy stray fragments of operatic arias 
and sweet bits culled from Ollendorf’s 
Method for Learning Italian. Indeed, 
one memorable day the shyest of these 
maidens gave the manikin a ruby-heart- 
ed rose, blushing so flamingly at the 
pretty deed that she was discovered, and 
her companion- prisoner at high tea 
that night made open confession of the 
act and its manner of doing. This 
reached the ears of the sweet little 
woman’s particular and very callow 
young gentleman,—boarder and confessed 
howling-swell of Dr. Tunnicliffe’s Ly- 
ceum,—and that favored but jealous 
youth waxed exceeding wroth and laid 
devilish plans of revenge. Not the least 
objectionable outcomes of this pale 
Othello’s wrath were stones shied most 
dexterously from neighboring vantage- 
grounds, and bribes freely bestowed upon 
his Alma Mater’s smaller fry to do bat- 
tle royal with what he called “ this 
cursed Communist, this foreign, French, 
and fiddling destroyer of the favored na- 
tion.” Jack bore his double martyrdom 
meekly enough, doubtless deeming it 
part penance for his crimes, until one 
day at a most opportune moment relief 
came from an unlooked-for quarter. 

Mr. William Erskine Hamilton,—more 
widely known as “ Beery Bill,”—town 
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drunkard, Spartan terrible example, and, 
of course, his own and the corporation's 
worst enemy, heard in an unexpected 
moment of sobriety of the music-boy’s 
patient watching, and resolved to visit a 
scene invested with such romantic, en- 
nobling interest. Buttoning his seedy 
frock-coat where buttons permitted the 
luxury, and gracing it with a spray of 
golden-rod, he stepped off airily, if un- 
steadily, swinging the cane loaned by 
his particular friend the tasty and much- 
collared bar-keeper, and deriving an un- 
wonted sense of respectability from the 
battered hat perched rakishly over his 
less bleary and sodden eye. Swaggering 
down the street, he was conscious some- 
how of breathing a purer, more ozonic 
atmosphere, and in his bibulous fancy 
thought himself again the Will Hamil- 
ton of the days when the State rang 
with the impassioned plea he had made 
for a prisoner’s life before a hushed and 
reverent court-room. The air was filled 
with the sweet suggestions of odorous 
breeze and fruitful earth and gleaming 
sky, and, happy in the boozy placidity 
of the beer already imbibed, he went 
his way, the type of the swashbuckling 
town reprobate who has seen better days 
but is now morally and materially out at 
elbows. The moment of his arrival was 
well timed, for the Tunnicliffe boys, in 
the wild, unreasoning joy of school let 
out, were making a determined assault 
upon the enemy. The blood stream- 
ing over the pinched and piteous fin- 
gers from the face-wound they vainly 
shielded fixed the dazed perceptions 
of the drunkard, and with an oath 
he gave chase to the flying foe. An 
old animosity of his own determined 
his game, and, catching the chief young 
ruffian, he administered such a caning, 
accompanied by so many dire threats of 
future punishment, that Jack was safe 
for evermore. 

Hamilton lifted the uncomplaining 
boy, and, in the chronic want of hand- 
kerchiefs, wiped the disfigured and ap- 
pealing face with the less objectionable 
coat-sleeve ; then, moved by an unex- 
plained impulse, he took Jack by the 
hand and with determined strides walked 
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to the town cemetery, where, under the 
half-tinted leaves, were the two graves 
this man—lost to all human purposes— 
had left unvisited for years. In one 
rested the mother who had passed away 
when her boy was in the first proud 
flush of manhood’s success, and in the 
other was the gentle girl who had made 
no reproaches, who had pined and died 
because of the utter wreck of the man 
she loved and yet could never marry.— 
What vain and bitter tears he had wept! 
what weak, purposeless resolutions he 
had made! 

That night he was, if anything, drunk- 
er and more boisterous than usual, and 
when he recounted with maudlin valor 
the utter rout of the magnified host, he 
vowed with alcoholic philanthropy to be 
a father to the fiddler—yea, to all fid- 
dlers—and a Nemesis to their enemies 
and his own,—these common foes of 
poetry and of song. And later, in the 


lock-up, he expressed his intention of 
enacting for the benefit of the watch the 
merry réle of famed King Cole, if the 


corporation would furnish the two mu- 
sicians he yet lacked. 

When the news of Miss Nell’s con- 
valescence was told to Jack and the 
doctor cheerily said he might see her in 
a few days, he trembled like a startled 
fawn in the brake, and begged to be 
spared this possibility of renewed evil : 
he would bring her new trouble, he 
could never go near her, and only 
craved, as proof of forgiveness, a rose 
like the offering of the kindly school- 
girl. So, in the quiet hours when his 
professional tramping was over and tlie 
feast of the brothers was done, he would 
slip away to the house, and under the 
sick woman’s window sing softly the old 
ballad; then, finding the token came 
not, he would plod homeward wearily, 
the grief’ in his soul brightened only by 
the hope that to-morrow would bring 
the fruition. So,on the day when Miss 
Nell learned for the first time of the 
boy’s weary watching, she went feebly 
to the window aflame with the sun’s 
proud God-speed, and saw on the lawn 
beneath the upturned, childish face, 
made sad with the lesson of his twilight 
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song. Then, when silence came, she 
reached the blue-veined hand out to 
him, and, with a baptism of happy, pent- 
up tears, dropped at his very feet the 
rarest rose of her garden. 

She never forgot the wild shout of 
joy that burst from the half-laughing, 
half-grieving lips, nor the mad, unmeas- 
ured passion with which he kissed to its 
heart of hearts the guerdon she had sent 
him. He stood for a moment glorified 
and transfigured by the rapture of his 
soul, the tiny right hand crossing and 
blessing the face with the fervency of 
cloistered nun, and then his soul poured 
out its ecstasy in the battle-song of the 
men who died for Italy freed. He kiss- 
ed his hand to the lattice dimly seen 
through the tear-filled eyes, and made 
the wondering echoes of the street ring 
out with the triumphant vivas of his 
song. One last look at the window, one 
kiss more to the hand that waved good- 
by, and then out of the garden and into 
the town he passed from the fair girl’s 
bonny brown eyes, forever. 


ITI. 

“T HAVE this moment returned to the 
vessel, and, listening to the busy hum 
of ship life, the measured tread of the 
watch-officers, the sighing of the breeze 
in the rigging, and the half-caught 
echoes of the flag-ship’s band, I find all 
these fashion themselves to the harmony 
of Santa Lucia, though with them are 
mingled the muffled wailings of distant 
funeral marches. I am sad enough, for 
this day has been fraught with gloomy 
lessons. Let me tell briefly its story. 

“Ten days since, in honor of some one 
of the innumerable holidays these people 
are always celebrating, visitors thronged . 
the bay and ship, all in the bravery of 
merry-making costume and so determined 
upon a royal festival that every boat had 
its greater or lesser band of musicians. 
It was tiresome enough, and I was de- 
liberating if the doctor would allow me 
to venture ashore in my advanced stage 
of recovery from the Salonica fever, 
when I was startled by a familiar voice 
shrieking most lustily and most villan- 
ously out of tune the ballad we first 
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heard together that evening in the 


gloaming. I looked out of the port at 
the blue mountains, the white-walled 
towns, the purple waters, but seeing only 
our own dear land—God bless it !—in 
every flashing wave, in every sapphire- 
wreathed hill-top, when a gaudily decked 
and bedizened boat, packed with natives 
of the lower class, stopped abreast of the 
gun nearest me and in chorus trolled 
this verse of the ‘Santa Lucia :’ 
Sul mare lucica 
L’astro d’argento ; 
Placida é l’onda, 
Prospero é il vento: 
Venite all’ agile 
Barchetta mia. 
Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia! 
Venite all’ agile barchetta mia. 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 


“Of course the shrill falsetto was the 
outcome of the gifted and wary Mike of 
our adventure ; but the other troubadour 
was a burly, beetle-browed ruffian, whom 
mine ancient evidently held in parlous 
fear,—whether for a higher grade of 
proficiency in anathema, of which he 
gave unremitting proof, or on account of 
the harp which he twanged, I know not. 
In these days of adversity, Mike, the 
deposed, sawed moodily, with a wooden 
expression of discontent, upon the fiddle ; 
but why the harp symbolized mastery I 
cannot tell: certainly its tyrannical 
twanger lorded it over his comrade, and 
was manager, maravedi-gatherer, treas- 
urer,—in fact, everything, increased in 
the ratio of size, years, and more ex- 
tended villany, that Mike used so 
delightfully to be. 

“T was recognized at once, and so bois- 
terously that the chef, assisted by the 
nearest merry-makers, belabored Mike 
with the boat-hook and stretchers for 
the interruption, until I begged them for 
pity to desist and let him come to me. 
I cannot tell you the vagaries of the de- 
lighted boy when I shook hands with 
him, nor the charming badinage in the 
slangiest of Americanee which he poured 
upon the party that demanded his return 
under the severest penalties of the law. 
But he mocked at them, and glibly enough 
told me his story,—how he and Jack had 
gone to New York, and there, making 


.| heart were breaking. 
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money beyond their hopes, determined, 
as winter approached, to take passage for 
Naples in the first petroleum-ship bound 
outward. But they found the return a 
mistake, for their horizons were limited 
in these effete monarchies, and ducats 
were scarce ; he lusted for the flesh-pots 
of the States, and recalled in tender ret- 
rospect the days passed—as he chastely 
put it—‘ with the gang.’ 

Well, why don’t you return?’ I 
asked. 

Not yet, signor; bime-by.’ 

“<Byand by? Well enough for you; 
but what does Jack say to it all? 

“<¢ Jack!’ and the hulking, graceless 
lad turned white and sobbed as if his 
‘ Jack ,—dat’s it, 
signor! So lonely widout him; poor 
brudder, poor leetle Jack dying.’ 

“The ire of his partner, who was 
anxious to be off to the islands, burned 
with fresh fury at this manifestation of 
weakness, and the running commentary 
of selected epithets with which the story 
had been punctuated caught such new 
vigor that, for his body’s.sake, Mike left 
me, after*a few hurried words of  infor- 
mation. 

“The next day I went ashore to the 
house where they lived, and there, in a 
cheerless room, with misery and poverty 
about him, lay, in the last stages of 
consumption, the brown-faced boy you 
kissed on the wayside. 


“ His first, his only question was of 


you, ever you, ever his dear Miss Nell, 
coupled with the fondest expressions 
these Southern lips can frame. I told 
him all I knew,—how you had asked 
me to find him, my unavailing search, 
your sorrow,—in fact, everything, even 
the news of the marriage to be, which— 
will you credit it?—the birds of passage 
“have brought to us who are so far from 
home. How he blessed you, how he 
prayed for you, every night this last, he 
said, and then he pointed to a cheap 
print of the Madonna and asked if it 
were not like you. And there was, in 
fact, a strange, uncomfortable resem- 
blance in it, as I recall you in the twilight 
with the weary, ailing boy’s head pil- 


lowed in your lap. After a while, Mike 
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came in, and without a question played 
softly an old-day song on his brother's 
violin, until beneath its modulated peace 
and sweetness the little sufferer fell into 
a gentle slumber. I went to him every 
day, and saw him grow weaker and 
weaker, until it did not need the ship- 
doctor’s decision to tell me the end was 
near. One day he woke from a fitful 
slumber in which he seemed to be living 
his life at home over again, and asked 
me to say to a little school-girl who had 
given him a rose that some day he would 
send her one of silver, one of those the 
men at Genoa make so well. Then he 
spoke of some one who had been kind to 
him,—a Mr. Beerybill or Berrybell,— 
and asked me please to tell him the little 
Italian boy had prayed the grass might 
always be green in the grave-yard and 
that the birds might sing most sweetly 
there. 

“Last night, in the hush of the middle 
watch, Mike came for me to the ship and 
said Jack was dying and had asked the 
good priest who anointed him to send for 
me immediately. I sat by his bedside in 
the awful gloom of the room, listening to 
the solemn clicking of the pale nun’s 
rosary and catching the half-whispered 
petitions she was making for him to the 
Fountain-Head of all Mercy. In one cor- 
ner Mike was curled up like adog whose 
master has deserted him in a strange 
land, and from somewhere, strangely 
enough, stole the echoes of a tender 
hymn, which fell upon the listening 
night like the blessing of God. The 
light of the consecrated candles danced 
fantastically upon the picture of the Ma- 
donna, and the boy’s eyes, as they open- 
ed, turned first to it, and then piteously 
looked into my tear-stained face. He 
said to me,—ah ! how feebly, how sadly ! 
— heaven—I meet her ? 

“Tn heaven, my boy, some day, please 
God, you will 

«She will know me,—the little boy 
who harmed her ?’ 

“* Among them all, all who have gone 
and are to go, she will know you.’ 

“And I shall know her: God has 
promised it.’ 

“ He closed his eyes, but the tremulous 


lips breathed a prayer, and the little 

withered fingers played nervously with 

the Agnus Dei about his neck. en a 

change swept over his face. The dove- 

faced nun rose, kissed the crucifix that - 
hung to her girdle, and, pressing it lightly 

to the lips of the boy, held it in his trem- 

bling grasp by the gentle pressure of her 

locked fingers. 

“ Mike stole to the bedside, and, with 
finger upon his lips, whispered, ‘ Ah, he 
is so sleepy, so tired ; and I play for him, 
so he wished it always to be;’ and stand- 
ing in the shadow of the doorway he 
began with the faintest ‘of touches the 
song that is so interwoven with all our 
lives. The strain drifted sadly seaward 
with the tide of life that was ebbing, 


‘with the wearied streamlet so near the 


great ocean that waits us all; it fell upon 
the night as softly as the midsummer 
cloud lies upon the azure sky, but its 
echoes seemed to fill the measureless 
depths of space with the music of eternal 
happiness, as if the mother who had gone 
before had gathered heaven’s countless 
taillions to welcome this waif and stray 
to the bosom where is the peace that 
passeth understanding. 

“ Jack opened his eyes, and then slowly 
drew from the yellow, time-stained cover 
of his scapular a coin and the brown, 
scentless petals of a flower lost to all 
semblance of its kind. ‘The holy medal, 
her medal, and the dead rose of mercy.* 
Give to her, for me, for poor Jack, who 
loves her.’ I reached my trembling 
grasp to him, but the hand stretched out 
to me with the burden of love remained 
uplifted, and the face was aflame with 
the glory that shone upon the martyred 
Stephen in his agony. The sweet voice, 
sweet even in death, burst the barriers 
of the trembling lips and cried out to 
us in its ecstasy, ‘Jesu, Maria! Miss 
Nella!’ and the guerdons he had cher- 
ished fell upon the stilled breast: the 
child was awake in the peace of God, ~ 
and all was over. The pleading music 
of the violin was hushed upon the in- 
stant with sudden discord, save for the 
trembling tones of a string that had 
snapped as the soul of the boy was called 
from us. He who had been playing with 
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uncertain fingers drew out from the sha- 
dows and placed the battered fiddle upon 
the hand that was closed on the coin and 
the withered rose-leaves, and then, with 
-a great wild passion of sorrow, dashed 
out of the chamber of death into the 
pallid, eerie light of the dawning day. 
The pale nun closed the tired eyelids upon 
the tired eyes, and with upraised hands 
and tears of unpent pity offered the 
last prayers for a passing soul. 

“We buried him two days afterward, 
and, as we came home from the quiet 
funeral, Mike told me the dead boy had 
guarded these gifts of yours as holy men 
cherish relics of the saints, as childless 
women care for the toys of the baby 
that came to them only to pass untimely 
away. He had prayed for strength to 
go back to you, and in the evil days of 
sickness had begged that when he was 
gone they might be given to you. 

“This labor of love, Miss Nell, shall 
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be my holy privilege, for I am to be 
sent home next week invalided from the 
station, and at that wedding, which, if 
God spares me, I hope to see, I know 
—_ last offerings will not be value- 
ess.” . . 


Miss Nell’s wedding-day was all that 
such an ideal bride deserved, and among 
the lavish gifts of her friends the Arabic 
coin and the rose, enshrined together in 
the quaintest of golden reliquaries, held 
the royal place of honor. None knew 
the exact story nor interpreted aright 
the tears which fell from her eyes upon 
it in pity for the two it commemorated,— 
the boy who had died in the wave-kissed 
city of the tideless sea, and the man who 
slept in the palm-shaded cemetery that 
lies as an emerald in a girdle of ivory, 
deep in the heart of the little valley 
beyond the Ragged-Staff Landing at 
Gibraltar. J. D. J. KELLEY. 
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i er first law providing pensions for 
deaths and disabilities incurred in 
the War of the Rebellion was approved 
on the 14th of July, 1862. Since then 
the government has paid in pensions 
more than five hundred millions of dol- 
lars. The payments for many years, 
up to 1879, averaged about thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year. During the fiscal 
year ending in 1879 the payments rose 
to nearly thirty-four million dollars ; and 
in that ending in 1880 they went up to 
over fifty-seven million dollars. For the 
current fiscal year nearly seventy mil- 
lions have been appropriated, but nearly 
a hundred millions will be needed. 

The highest pension known to the 
general law is seventy-two dollars a 
month; the lowest is one dollar a 
month. In cases of surviving soldiers, 
the rates are graded according to the de- 
gree of disability for manual labor found 


to exist in each case. As a matter of 
fact, the disabilities of many do not in- 
terfere materially with their ability to 
gain a livelihood. A jeweller or dentist 
with one foot may earn his living as well 
as with two. The law pensions all, how- 
ever, as if they were hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

From a second lieutenant to a lieuten- 
ant-colonel the rate for a given disability 
is generally increased according to rank. 
Below a second lieutenant and above a 
lieutenant-colonel, rank is of no conse- 
quence. In almost every case of the 
widow of a general, however, fifty dol- 
lars a month is allowed by a special act 
of Congress—the pension otherwise 
being thirty dollars a month. But two 
widows are now remembered who receive 
more than fifty dollars a month,—Mrs. 
Lincoln, who gets three thousand dollars 
a year, and Mrs. General Shields, who 
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gets twelve hundred dollars a year. A 
widow receives two dollars a month in 
addition for each child under sixteen 
years of age, dating from July 25, 
1866. 

The pensions of “ invalids” —that is, 
the surviving soldiers themselves—do 
not necessarily remain as first allowed, 
but are readjusted, at reasonable inter- 
vals, if the disease or injury becomes 
aggravated. There being no provision 
of law, however, for periodical examina- 
tions of those whose disabilities are likely 
to grow or diminish, the pensioner must 
ask for his increase before he gets it. It 
sometimes happens that such an appli- 
cant, not satisfied with letting well 
enough alone, then gets, instead of an 
increase, a reduction or a total extinc- 


tion. But since the ‘abolition of peri- 


odical examinations, unless an increase 
is asked for or attention is accidentally 
called to the case, a pensioner generally 
continues to receive the rate originally 
found due, whether his disability has 
diminished or not. 

The rates fixed for invalids in 1862 
have been greatly changed since by enact- 
ments allowing special rates for particular 
disabilities. These changes have always 
been in favor of the soldier. It is a 
suggestive fact that, with the exception 
of the two dollars a month for each child 
provided in 1866, no increase of the pen- 
sions of widows and dependent parents 
has ever been made. Is it possible that 
the inability of the widows to vote has 
anything to do with this discrimina- 
tion ? 

For ten years every survivor of the 
War of 1812 who served sixty days has 
been entitled to a pension, and for sev- 
eral years if he served fourteen days. The 
survivors of that war, of the Mexican 
War, and of the old Indian wars have 
long been entitled if actually disabled in 
the service. The widows of such sol- 
diers share also to a considerable extent. 


The naval service is included with the 


military. The regular army continues 
to stand on substantially the same pen- 
sion-footing as it and the volunteer army 
had by reason of the rebellion. The 
number of claims of disabled soldiers of 


the rebellion, with those of the regular 
army since, is four hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. The claims of widows 
and dependent relations of these soldiers 
number two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand more. The labor of adjudicating 
the claim and paying the money is as 
great for a one-dollar scratch, or for two 
dollars’ worth of chronic diarrheea, as in 
any other case. 

Remembering the magnitude of some 
of the foregoing figures; remembering 
the regard in which the country holds its 
defenders ; remembering that five hun- 
dred millions of dollars since 1862 have 
been scattered among them and their 
families in sums of from one dollar to sev- 
enty-two dollars a month; remembering 
that the payments are made four times a 
year from Maine to Mexico and from 
Oregon to Florida; remembering that 
nearly one hundred millions will proba- 
bly be paid this year, it will be seen that 
not another bureau under the govern- 
ment so directly touches the hearts and 
hearth-stones of the people. Not another 
is subjected to such searching criticism 
or watched with such jealous anxiety. 
Not another receives so many grateful 
blessings or so much unjust denuncia- 
tion. 

A bureau more devoted to the faithful 
performance of its duties under the law 
never existed in this country. It has 
been animated for years with a desire to 
do as full justice as the law and the evi- 
dence permit to every deserving claim- 
ant. The burdens laid upon it are 
enormous, and the difficulties it contends 
with are little known outside. It must 
be inexorable in its demands for the 
facts, and all the facts, it deems neces- 

. With all its care, it is so often 
deceived that its greatest difficulty is to 
know what to believe. .No more of what 
some would call “ circumlocution”’ is tol- 
erated than is necessary. Like all human 
institutions, it is not infallible; and must 
use such servants as are given it; but 
its business, so vast, so delicate, so com- 
plicated, so difficult, is, on the whole, 
done with marvellous celerity, correct- 
ness, and judgment. 

The bureau is given but little discre- 
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tion, and must execute the law with but 
little regard to equity. No general law 
can be framed on this complicated sub- 
ject that will not, if faithfully executed, 
work much individual hardship. The 
Office constantly rejects claims which it 
would like to allow, and allows some it 
would like to reject. The theory has 
been that Congress was an equity court, 
where all just claims could be taken, and 
where they would receive consideration 
on their merits after failing below. The 
theory worked well enough for a time. 
But the number of cases in which relief 
would be just and which a general law 
cannot safely be made to reach has be- 
come so great that Congress can no 
longer consider and dispose of them with 
sufficient speed and certainty. If the 
liberal spirit which has governed the 
recent pension legislation is to be fully 
carried out, some other equity court 
should be provided. 

The fact that the Pension Office is not 
such a tribunal causes it to be often 
abused for its virtues. To illustrate. 
Not long since there came up the claim 
of a destitute widow with several de- 
pendent children. The husband and 
father was a man of character and con- 
sideration in a rebellious State. He was 
loyal where loyalty meant much. When 
the Union troops approached, he sought 
General Thomas, gave him valuable in- 
formation, and offered his services in any 
capacity, however humble and danger- 
ous, in which he could aid his country. 
He was just the man the general wanted 
at that time and place asaspy. He 
promptly accepted the duty, knowing, of 
course, that detection was death. He 
did good service, but was caught and 
hung. The claim of this poor woman, 
whose husband’s name should stand with 
Nathan Hale’s, was rejected. Soon after, 
there came up the claim of a negro, 
whose real service had not been worth 
his rations and outfit, but who, a few 
days after enlistment, was put into the 
guard-house for stealing. Perhaps his 
feet were larger than the door and were 
left outside. At all events, while he was 
incarcerated for stealing, they were frozen 
and amputated. He was given about 
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seven thousand dollars for a first pay- 
ment, and seventy-two dollars a month 
thereafter as long as he shall live. But 
the fact is that the Pension Office did 
precisely its duty, fearlessly and exactly, 
in both these cases. And it is a further 
fact that the law under which it acted, 
so far as it affected these cases, was as 
wise and good as a general law could be 
made. 

It is nineteen years since the rebellion 
claims began to be filed. Each year has 
brought its grist of good, doubtful, and 
bad ones. Some are still incomplete be- 
cause they never had any merit, and 
others because the unfortunate appli- 
cants can never make appear the merit 
which perhaps really exists. During 
all these years the “good” claims— 
those easiest proved—have been sifted 
out and found rest among the “ admit- 
ted.” The dregs of nineteen years re- 
main. Of course the “doubtful” should 
be left open. But in many the demerit 
is clear. Yet their rejection is but 
nominal. As often as the indefatigable 
claimant chooses to empower a new at- 
torney or write a letter, the case must 
come up, and the farce of stating its con- 
dition be repeated. Such claims must 
receive the same time and attention as 
good ones. There should be a point at 
which they can be “kicked out of 
court.” Every hour spent in rewriting 
the same old objections in a claim which 
the Office knows to be unlawful is an 
hour taken from claimants who may be 
dying for want of the money which the 
government owes them. There should 
be some provision of law by which the 
Office—intrusting such a verdict, of 
course, only to wise and careful judges 
—can say in these cases, ‘“‘ Closed for- 
ever,” and refuse to answer any commu- 
nication concerning their merits. 

The claims of dependent fathers and 
mothers are the most difficult of all to 
adjudicate. They require much more 
evidence, and therefore time, than any 
others. The claimants are, necessarily, 
old people. If they were dependent on 
the soldier at the time of his death, and 
he recognized his obligation to support 
them, they are provided for. But if the 
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soldier was the most dutiful of sons, and 
his contributions were not really neces- 
sary to their support when he died, they 
are excluded. Old age and misfortune 
may then overtake them, and they may 
die in the poor-house, but the Pension 
Office cannot help them. When this 
state of affairs does come, they turn to 
the Office for relief, and find that their 
misfortunes and dependence came too 
late. Prospective “support” by the 
soldier is really recognized now by the 
law, but not prospective dependence of 
the parent. There is a class who can- 
not prove that the son’s assistance was 
necessary when he died, who yet deserve 
a pension. They should be pensioned 
from the date when want comes upon 
them, regardless of their condition at the 
time of his death. 

The sweeping act of January 25, 
1879, which removed all limitation as to 
the beginning of pensions in claims filed 
before July 1, 1880, contains one sad 

‘mistake, which ought to be corrected as 
soon as possible. The error was in fix- 
ing any given date for the new limita- 
tion. The language should have been 
such as to fix a given number of years 
from the date when the right accrued. 
As the law now stands, and as the bu- 
reau is now executing it, if a soldier died 
in 1862 his widow or mother has eigh- 
teen years in which to file her claim 
without loss. If she applies within 
eighteen years, her pension covers all 
that time. But of course she cannot 
apply till the soldier dies. And of 
course they are dying constantly from 
the effects of their service. While one 
woman waits eighteen years and loses 
nothing by doing so, another woman 
may apply within three days of her hus- 
band’s death and yet she will lose her 
pension for even those three days. This 
provision gives from sixteen to nineteen 
years of grace to the invalid soldiers of 
the volunteer army, but works the same 


injustice to those of the regular army | 


who are disabled late as it does to the 
vanes of those volunteers who died 
ate. 

This question of limitation is a diffi- 
cult one to deal with, and a very im- 
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portant one. The labor and uncertainty 
of settling most pension claims greatly 
increase as the date of the military ser- 
vice recedes. If an honest claimant 
delays many years, he is likely to fail 
through the death or dispersion of wit- 
nesses. Qn the other hand, dishonest 
claimants profit by the delay. The 
death or dispersion of witnesses who 
may know too much for the good of 
the claim is what an unworthy claim- 
ant desires. He pleads this in ex- 
planation of the weakness of his case, 
and the Office cannot refuse him the 
same lenity of judgment it gives to others. 
For these reasons the necessity for filing 
claims as early as possible has always 
been recognized by the law-makers. A 
penalty for delay has always existed. 
At first there was a limitation of one 
year for invalids and three for widows; 
then three years for all classes; then 
five years. Each time, when the limit 
was advanced, the pensions previously 
curtailed were readjusted by the pay- 
ment of arrears. Finally, the act of 
January 25, 1879, wiped out all re- 
striction up to the Ist of July, 1880. 
After that date, the pension begins on 
the date of filing the claim. The injus- 
tice of this to a large class of widows 
and to the invalids of the regular army 
has been pointed out. 

The time will come when actual dis- 


ability in the rebellion will not be con- 
sidered,— when a man or his widow will 
be pensioned simply because he served. 
But this cannot be done for a very long 


time. Perhaps fifty years from the close 
of the war will bring it. The survivors 
of the War of 1812 were so pensioned 
in 1871, and those of the Mexican War 
have not yet obtained such pensions. 

In the mean time, what is to be done 
to protect the government from the peri- 
odical “ letting-up” of the limitation that 
is likely to go on? The limit of July 
1, 1880, will probably not stand many 
years. While great delay in asking for 
a pension does not prove that the claim 
is not just, yet, as a whole, the later the 
claims the less merit they have. It is 
fast becoming impossible, through the 
lapse of time, to adjudicate those with 
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justice to both claimant and government 
in which the evidence of disability is 
built up entirely by parole testimony. 
Some solid ground must be found—as 
equitable as possible to the soldier and as 
safe as possible to the government—and 
adhered to firmly until the time shall 
come when all can be pensioned who 
served. Experience has shown the wis- 
dom of a limitation: there has always 
been one; there is one now. Under it 
the clear cases and the doubtful fare 
alike. The usual plea against each limi- 
tation, whenever a more liberal one is 
advocated, is that if a soldier is entitled 
to a pension at all he is entitled to it 
from the beginning. If he has a right 
to any of it he has a right to the whole. 
Nobody denies this. It cannot be de- 
nied. But it evades the point. It begs 
the question. The question is, How 
can the government determine who is 
entitled? If it were practicable to de- 
termine that with certainty, there would 
be no limitation and no need of any. 

Absolute justice on this subject under 
any general law must not be expected. 
The provision that will do justice to the 
greatest number of claimants with the 
least danger to the treasury is obviously 
the proper one. This end would be at- 
tained by, first, letting the present limi- 
tation—modified as to widows whose 
husbands have died late, and as to sol- 
diers of the regular army—stand per- 
manently against all claims in which the 
government has no record of the dis- 
ability claimed for; and, second, remov- 
ing all limitation permanently against 
those claims in which there is a record. 
The Pension Office construes the records 
of the War Department liberally for the 
soldier, and will always do so. To cur- 
tail a pension to a soldier because he 
claimed it late, when the government 
records show that he received the dis- 
ability in service, is an injustice which 
should not be done, and which is not 
necessary. The uncertainty attending 
claims in which there is no record is the 
only justification of any limitation, and 
in such claims it is an ample justification 
of the one that now exists. 

An attempt was made in one of the 
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previous limitations to discriminate in 
favor of “record” cases, but, being cou- 
pled with an unwise provision which 
brought it into disrepute, it failed to 
work satisfactorily, and was repealed. 
It required the War Department to re- 
ceive testimony from the Pension Office 
and make a record where it had none. 
The Adjutant-General of the United 
States Army was naturally somewhat 
averse to making a claim-agency of his 
office. 

Although the rule has ever been to 
attach a penalty for delay, and such is 
now the theory, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the government sometimes pays a pre- 
mium for delay. The law very properly 
dates an increase of invalid pension 
from the date of the medical certificate 
showing the right to it. Not long ago 
the Office revised its judgment of the 
degree of disability attaching to a hernia, 
and doubled the pension for that injury. 
In a claim allowed now for this dis- 
ability the soldier receives twice as much 
as one pensioned a few years ago, the 
higher rate going back to the date of 
discharge from the army. But a man 
who applied early, and received his pen- 
sion before the new rate was established, 
must continue at one-half of what the 
tardier one gets, except from the time 
when he shall claim the doubled rate. 

The usefulness of any man as a pen- 
sion-examiner cannot be foretold. Like 
a successful editor, he is born, not made. 
He must be a law unto himself, and yet 
he must not be. He must be as much 
at home, and appreciate the environ- 
ments as clearly, in the cabin of a fron- 
tiersman or Southern negro as in a draw- 
ing-room of Beacon Street. He should 
know the whole American people,—with 
those of Ireland and Germany. He 
must be a judge of character, and detect 
“on general principles” the differences 
between one man and another. He 
should know the laws of marriage and . 
the modes of life in thirty-eight States. 
The action that would be precisely right 
in one case would be a wretched blun- 
der in another. He must work by rule 
and yet be above rules. He must stick 
doggedly to his opinion to-day and yield 
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it readily to-morrow. He must never 
forget his past experience, yet must 
grow and change constantly. He must 
keep his temper. He must learn to 
judge a case as well by what is not in it 
as by what is: that is, he must interpret 
truly the evasion or silence that follows 
his request for evidence. He must 
know all about the geography of the 
country. He must be familiar with the 
details of military service. He should 
know a great deal of physiology and the 
effects of diseases and injuries. The 
pension laws, decisions, and rules, with 
the history of the Office, the forms and 
nature of evidence, etc., etc., must be at 
his fingers’ ends. He must be patient, 
watchful, careful, yet not over-suspicious 
even if he has been often deceived. He 
may be judged by his actual success, but 
cannot be estimated by any other stand- 
ard. He defies the theories of “ civil 
service.” He baffles exact analysis. He 
must have pre-eminently that undefina- 
ble quality which may be called, for lack 
of a better name, an instinct for the 
truth. In fine, he must be honest and 
incorruptible. 

For two years and a half Secretary 
Schurz promoted these men by competi- 
tive examination. Then he gave it up, 
and for a year and a half promoted them 
simply on their “record for efficiency.” 
He was wrong for the first two years 
and a half, or else he was wrong for the 
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last year and a half. That in these pro- 
motions he flatly changed before the end 
of his administration, and at last was 
governed by facts instead of theories, is 
much to his credit. But it is not to his 
credit that he should do injustice to 
some of them for two years and a half 
before finding out what he ought to have 
known in the beginning. The matter 
had been sufficiently tested under one 
of his predecessors. Competitive ex- 
aminations for original appointment have 
their uses. They head off unworthy in- 
fluences, and secure, as well as anything 
can, fair play. The clerical material ob- 
tained by them has a higher average 

uality than is otherwise secured, but 
the best pension-examiners have not 
been gained in that way. They are, 
or should be, an exceptional class of 
clerks; and the failure to treat them as 
such has, up to the present year, crippled 
the efficiency of the Office. A slight 
step, but an insufficient one, toward rec- 
ognizing their exceptional character was 
taken by the last Congress. So far as 
the service in Washington is concerned, 
there should be an act confirming all 
experienced clerks in their places during 
life or good behavior, paying them what 
they earn, and retiring them, when worn 
out, with pensions sufficient to keep 
them from the poor-house. After doing 
that, let the civil service alone and it 
will take care of itself. 


GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


HEN one returns to the South 

after a sojurn of some years at 
the North, the irrepressible darky, his 
manners and habits, strike the intelli- 
gent observer with wonder and amuse- 
ment. It made us laugh, as we looked 
from the car-window, to see again the 
half-clad children at the cabin-doors near 
which we passed, some dancing a jig in 
the most violent manner to attract our 


attention, others fighting vigorously, 
while a third and larger class of boys, 
old enough to be earning a living, were 
lounging around the country stores, play- 
ing marbles or idly staring at the train. 
Again we wondered, as we had done in 
childhood, at the thickness of the skulls 
of the women whom we saw walking 
about under the glare of a June mid-day 
sun, their heads uncovered, many with- 
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out the handkerchief-turban, which used 
to be universal, but which has in these 
days of freedom become less fashionable, 
probably because it is now necessary 
for the wearer to purchase it with her 
own hard-earned money. The absence 
of this head-gear is not desirable, for, 
except on Sundays and holidays, they 
have their woolly hair plaited in about 
twenty short plaits, rarely more than 
two or three inches long, or else it is 
divided in the same number of pieces 
and wrapped tightly with cord until the 
skin is pulled up in visible hillocks of 
sombre hue. This is done to make the 
hair grow. 

Wages are extremely low here for 
house-servants: one reason for this is 
panne: the fact that they are so worth- 
ess. All the well-trained family ne- 
groes, who had spent their lives in their 
masters’ houses, have gone off to the large 
cities, tosee something of the world, while 
those who remain are the rough farm-labor- 
ers, brought up in cabins off on the planta- 
tions, and very ignorant of the gentle 
manners and neat work familiar to the 
higher order of servants. We had many 
applicants for the place of cook, washer, 
and ironer, all of whom professed to 
know how to do what was required in 
the most artistic manner. We decided 
at last upon a good-natured, merry-look- 
ing woman who offered her services. 

In engaging her, I said I liked to see 
cheerful faces around me. 

“Lor’ me!” she replied, “TI never gits 
mad. Sometimes Mrs. 8 (her 
former employer) “comes out to the 
kitchen and scolds and scolds, and I’se 
feared to keep still, for she might think 
J was mad, so I smiles and says, ‘ yes, 
marm,’ and then when she done cooled 
off 1 goes and hugs her, and says, ‘ You 
wa'n’t mad jest now: you was jest exer- 
cisin’ you'se’f !” 

Though these poor creatures give 
their services for but little money, they 
manage to get a good deal in other ways. 
We soon discovered that our cook’s three 
little children fed in our kitchen, and, in 
spite of remonstrance, we had to submit 
to this or else send her away with a sick 
child who needed a nurse and the best 
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and most nourishing food to keep it 
alive: a move to less comfortable quar- 
ters would have been certain death to 
the suffering baby,—and so the cook 
and family remained. This woman and 
her children were almost in rags, and 
our wardrobes had to be picked over to 
clothe them, while the mother spent her 
wages in false hair, belts, ribbons, candy, 
sugar and fruit for preserves, and snuff, 
which, like all the negro women around, 
she uses with a little brush in her mouth. 
This disgusting habit of “ dipping,” as it 
is called, is not confined to the colored 
people: our cook says her mistress 
always dipped, but would not allow her 
servants to do so if she could prevent it, 
because they would steal her snuff. The 
white people and negroes both conceal 
their snuff-boxes when strangers are 
round; yet one of our friends, a lady 
from the North, told us an amusing 
story of a country-girl who was less par- 
ticular about her secret habit. Mrs. 
B had been here only a short time, 
and had never heard of such a custom, 
when this green farmer’s daughter called 
upon her. The conversation lagged af- 
ter a while, and then the girl asked Mrs. 
B to what church she belonged. 
“To the Methodist,” Mrs. B—— re- 
plied. “ Well,” said her visitor, “I am 
a Baptist ;” and then she proceeded to 
tell how she happened to become one. 
Her explanation given, there was an- 
other pause, which was soon broken 
by the young woman’s sudden inquiry, 
“Do you dip?” Mrs. B imagined 
she was still thinking of the churches, 
and fancied the question referred to 
baptism: so she quietly answered, “ No; 
we do not immerse, we baptize by 
sprinkling.” A hearty laugh from her 
guest followed, and then the girl took 
her snuff-box and brush from her pocket 
and explained the manner in which the 
North Carolinians dip. 

Our new home had been occupied for 
some years bya forlorn old bachelor, and 
had never had a thorough cleaning since 
it was built, nine years ago, and so we 
inquired for servants who could scour 
paint and whitewash. A man was 
found, after long search, who could 
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whitewash, and some women offered 
their services at thirty cents per day, 
to scour. I soon found that the amount 
charged by the women more than paid 
for the work done, for, at the close of 
the day, one room was not more than 
half cleaned; it. was also evident that 
the eye of the mistress must be upon 
the laborer all the while, or else she was 
two-thirds of her time standing idly 
chatting with the cook. The white- 
washer was steady, but painfully slow: 
he took his time, and whistled as he 
worked some doleful hymn-tune. The 
clergyman who is head of our house- 
hold became disgusted as day after day 
passed and still there was no prospect of 
getting into his study: so he seized a 
trowel and went to work to fill up some 
cracks in the walls and thus hasten on 
this dreadful house-cleaning. He re- 
marked to his ‘colored friend after a 
while that he supposed by the time he 
was done with him he would be a first- 
class plasterer. The colored man gave 
a solemn kind of a growl by way of an 
ejaculation as he replied, “I spec’ you 
dat already, an’ you jest took to preach- 
in’ ’cause you didn’t like de bisiness!” 
He evidently could not believe in so 
brisk a worker being an amateur, and 
hooted at the idea of women white- 
washing, as we told him they did at 
the North, contemptuously remarking, 
“Spec’ dey don’t know how to iron a 
shirt decent.” 

Our furniture had been broken by 
our removal, and the services of a black 
carpenter, a near neighbor of ours, were 
required to nail the damaged pieces to- 
gether. He came promptly for a day or 


_ two, did his work well, and was paid at 


once, but then he disappeared, leaving 
us only half fixed, and tried to avoid 
meeting us: he was tired of work. 
When finally captured and brought in 
to finish a sofa that had stood on two 
legs waiting for him for three weeks or 
more to reinforce its pedal extremities, 
he laughed, and said it had been “too 
warm to work,” he couldn’t do it. This 
was the last we saw of him. He under- 
took to assist in building a house, and 
his wife promised us his rainy days; but 


we soon found he liked to rest when it 
was raining, and so the dollars he might 
have earned, with scarcely any exertion, 
at his very door, have been thrown away. 

One of the greatest merits of the help © 
we employed while at the North was 
their honesty. Here we began by leav- 
ing our keys in the store-room or trust- 
ing our darkies to go alone for sugar, 
butter, flour, ete. Alas! it would not 
do; they either wasted or else disposed 
of our commissary stores in less than 
half the time they had usually lasted, 
and so everything has to be under lock 
and key. The dark occupants of nu- 
merous cabins around us buy no wood, 
and yet they keep constant fires, fur- 
nished, of course, by their white friends, 
who find it most difficult to keep a su 
ply of fuel on hand; yet these people 
are great church-goers and professed 
members of the Methodist or Baptist de- 
nomination, and doubtless are as earnest 
about their devotions as our cook, who has 
been heard late at night chanting her 
prayers in the most impassioned manner. 

The licensed immorality among the 
negroes is frightful, and practised in the 
most open, unblushing manner. 

They have churches and preachers of 
their own, and have resorted to the 
fashionable method of raising money, 
—viz., to give amusement in return for 
the amount bestowed in charity. Hav- 
ing nothing to raffle, they proposed not 
long ago to their congregation to take the 
envelopes offered them, put a sum of 
money—as much as they could spare 
—into them, and hand them. in on the 
next Sunday. On the Monday following 
they were to assemble again to receive 
their prizes. The poor darkies eagerly 
swallowed this bait: all took envelopes, 
each one expecting a prize in return, for 
the explanation had not been an explicit 
one. On the Sunday appointed they 
gave in their offerings, and on Monday 
rushed off to receive their prizes. They 
returned greatly crestfallen: only two 
of the congregation had received any- 
thing, the two successful ones having 
put in more than the others. It was a 
ptous lottery: the prizes were Bibles. 

Before closing this bit of gossip about 
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the darkies I must mention an amusing | bers are not allowed to indulge in secu- 
entertainment in which they occasion- | lar music) to a good marching tune, 


ally indulge. It is called the cake-walk. 
A large cake is prepared for the occa- 
sion, and, when the invited guests arrive 
on the gala evening, each young man 
selects a partner for the walk. After a 
great deal of merriment and confusion, 
the couples take their places on the floor 
and begin to march around the room 
singing a hymn (for the church-mem- 
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while the matrons and married men look 
on and criticise the promenaders, join in 
the chorus, and beat time with hands 
and feet. When tired at last of the 


walking-match, the cake is duly awarded 
to the most graceful couple, by whom it 
is carried home after the supper which 
closes the entertainment. 

A. L. Basser. 


PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Not an Argument for:Reform. 


HE ubiquitous activity of the news- 

paper reporters, which has too often 
given ground for offence and complaint, 
was never displayed to such advantage 
as on the occasion of the recent tragic 
and deplorable event at Washington. 
Hardly had the act of the assassin been 
made known to the nation, thrilling 
the hearts and blanching the cheeks of 
millions of people, when details trans- 
mitted from different quarters at once 
set the occurrence in its true light and 
saved the public from a horrible suspense 
and consequent exposure to floods of 
baseless and malicious rumor or fantastic 
conjecture. How different the case would 
have been if we had been forced to de- 
pend for information on the slow pro- 
cesses and incommunicative disposition 
of the police does not need to be told. 
Ag it was, the universal grief and anx- 
iety were but little tinged with dark 
suspicions of conspiracy or of menaced 
commotion, and to this extent a feeling 
of relief and security effaced the first ef- 
fect of the startling and terrible news. 
It was ascertained beyond a doubt that 
Guiteau was neither the agent of a crimi- 
nal confederacy nor the representative of 
a faction, that he was neither a Com- 
munist nor a “Stalwart,” neither a par- 
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tisan nor a fanatic, but simply a crazed 
and depraved creature, unsusceptible of 
moral or intellectual influences, if not 
wholly incapable of self-restraint. Far 
from having a political origin or por- 
tending danger to the peace and order 
of society, the deed could scarcely have 
been prompted by animosity or hope of 
advantage of any kind, since the imme- 
diate motive assigned for it was too 
slight to have instigated so desperate a 
crime on the part of any sane being, 
however devoid of conscience or steeped 
in infamy. It was an isolated act, com- 
mitted by an outcast who had neither 
accomplices nor sympathizers,—an act, 
therefore, which throws no real respon- 
sibility or just odium on any other indi- 
vidual, and which carries with it no 
warning and no lesson of special moment 
in reference to our social or political 
condition. 

It is of course true that but for the 
disgraceful and preposterous system 
which is the main source of our political 
muddles this unhappy incident would in 
all probability not have’ occurred. But 
so far as the connection was that of 
cause and effect it was indirect and acci- 
dental, not close, regular, and such as 
belongs to the ordinary sequence of 
events. Great as are the evils of the 
existing state of things, they have not 
reached the pass at which assassination 
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is one of the dangers to be apprehended 
and guarded against. We should not 
think highly of the intelligence of any 
person who, after resisting all the usual 

ments in favor of Civil Service Re- 
form, should be suddenly convinced of 
its necessity as a means of protecting the 
life of the Chief Magistrate against the 
possible assault of a madman. If any 
impression of this kind has been made, 
it is not likely to be permanent or to 
lead to any practical results. The Re- 
form movement is not, and cannot be 
made, one of a “sensational” nature, 
nor are the obstacles to its progress and 
success such as can be suddenly over- 
thrown through the effects of some ex- 
traordinary and incalculable calamity. 
Its necessity is shown by the patent, 
constant, and inevitable consequences of 
a system which has spread its meshes 
over the whole nation, and which can be 
overcome only by steady, persistent, and 
well-concerted attacks, and by the gradual 
growth of a healthy public sentiment, 
born not of chance excitements, but of 
deep convictions, subject to no fluctua- 
tions, and bent on the accomplishment 
of its purpose whoever lives or dies. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 


What One wants in the Country 
in Summer. 


I TAKE it what one wants when one 
goes into the country is an opportunity 
for coolness and repose, an unbending of 
over-strained energies, a laying aside of 
armor, a yielding to pleasant influences. 
This result is scarcely attained in crowds, 
from which one carries away only the 
recollection of heat and hubbub; or in 
melancholy, drawling days without oc- 
cupation; or yet in exhaustive labors 
by way of renewing enfeebled powers. 

There is a sort of house not uncom- 
mon in any New-England village street 
which always makes the passer-by lean 
toward it feeling it the answer toa vague 
longing. The house is not stately, but 
toomy and cool, with a piazza clad in 
vines. There is a lawn in front and a 
kitchen-garden behind. On that piazza 
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a hammock might swing,—a place to 
read a novel and be happy, the sunlight 
occasionally flickering across the page, 
compelling one to close the book for a 
moment, thus giving a chance to survey 
the surroundings; to listen to the bee 
drowsing in the morning-glory’s closed 
cup, taken unaware while sucking at the 
sweets ; to watch the afternoon shadows 
creep along the grass, while the flowers 
take heart and revive, now that their colors 
are not outburned by the sun. A bird 
begins a sharp vibrating song, then breaks 
off suddenly, the shrill burst of sound 
having intensified the stillness. One is 
not too far off from the haunts of men: 
presently, just before tea,—a delightful 
meal of biscuit and butter, cream-cheeses, 
berries, custards, and cakes,—the neigh- 
borhood will stir and awaken. It is 
still early, and soon croquet-balls will 
begin to click, the tennis-ground will be 
occupied, and the archers will troo 
to their targets. All the world will 
either go out making calls or stay at 
home to receive them. Pleasant voices 
are everywhere heard buzzing light- 
hearted talk; young girls walk fearlessly 
up and down the streets in their pretty 
afternoon toilets, or drive about in low 
iages. Day dies into a warm, odor- 
ous, star-spangled night; the young 
people sit on piazzas, or group about 
pianos inside and sing and dance; their 
elders prudently avoid the draughts, 
and play cards and discuss their widely- 
gathered experiences. Charm is not 
lacking in this informal intercourse: 
it is simple, healthful, invigorating to 
heart and mind. Why is it, then, that 
this sort of life in the country is the 
most impossible of dreams to realize ? 
It must be confessed that village peo- 
ple themselves are to blame: they kill 
interest in their lovely old towns by their 
apathy, their coldness, their want of hos- 
pitality. They are timid about making 
new acquaintances and opening their 
houses to them. They are dying of 
their own dulness, of which they are 
drearily conscious; they would enjoy 
pleasant intercourse with fresh people, 
but they hang back, they wait for 
others, and the new-comers who have 
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taken the house next door for three 
months might as well have visited the 
Desert of Sahara, so far as the social 
aspects of life are concerned. They go 
back to town in September disenchanted 
of their dream of country life. “A 
beautiful place,” they tell their acquaint- 
ances at home, “but so dull. I cannot 
understand how those village people live. 
Not a soul came to call on us, except the 
clergyman, who explained that his wife 
never went out; and when we sent for 
the doctor, he told us that his wife was 
a permanent invalid.” 

In every village there are two or three 
leaders of society, who govern. They 
- are not an active but a negative force. 
They have the traditions of power, and 
lead their neighbors like a flock of sheep. 
So when it is rumored that the old Wil- 
cox house is taken for the summer, the 
humble followers of these magnates ex- 
ing wonder if they will be called on. 

rs. Judge Shaw says she will not 
call. She has no time. . She has heard 
that the Chandlers are pleasant people, 
but she never goes to see people who do 
not bring letters to her. She thus kills 
interest in the strangers. She herself 
has a house full of family friends from 
May till November, and wants no other 
society. Meanwhile, the Chandlers sit 
lonely on their pretty piazza, hear the 
blue-fly sing in the pane and the mouse 
shriek behind the wainscot, drive about 
in their pony-phaeton, go to church Sun- 
days, entertain a few friends from town, 
who bring party-dresses, because they have 
heard New- England village society is so 
select, then feel indignant that they 
have no calls and no invitations, and go 
away sulky. The new people are treated 
like pariahs. After they have gone back 
to’ the city six weeks before they planned 
to do so, everybody knows all at once 
that Bishop —— is Mrs. Chandler's 
brother ; that the bishop himself was at 
the house for three days ; that Senator 
married Mr. Chandler’s sister, and 
that they were intending to come for a 
visit had not the family been disgusted 
with the village and gone back to town 
the Ist of September. There is a gen- 
eral feeling of contrition that they for- 
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bore to entertain these angels unawares, 
and Mrs. Judge Shaw delivers her sen- 
timents as to the dulness and apathy of 
the place with unsparing denunciation. 
But, meanwhile, village people never 
clearly realize the damaging tendency 
of their want of cordial kindliness even 
upon the monetary value of their decay- 
ing property. In order to render the 
country really attractive, one sometimes 
believes it must be repeopled. 1. w. 


‘ART MATTERS. 
The Art-Student in Munich. 

“ MUNICH in midsummer! madness! 
it is a most unhealthy place at that 
season,” exclaim friendly advisers, and 
some, more outspoken, add, “The fools 
are not all dead yet.” Nevertheless, to 
Munich we go, and for six weeks brave 
the dangers supposed to lie there in 
summer. Truth to tell, a very pleasant 
retrospect do these same six weeks afford. 
A few days of intense heat there are, 
to be sure; but to a seasoned American, 
and above all to a Philadelphian, what 
can Continental summers reveal of mer- 
cury in the nineties, or fiery furnaces 
of streets, which is unknown to him? 
So our six weeks glide swiftly by, 
our mornings being spent in the Alt 
Pinakothek, where a little patient wait- 
ing has secured us one of the thirty 
easels set apart for workers. The Mu- 
nich gallery is exceptionally well lighted, 
and to work there is a great treat. 
Then there are the afternoons in the 
Hofgarten, with Wagner’s finest har- 
monies so beautifully given by the mili- 
tary bands, and a thoroughly Bavarian 
crowd, largely composed of students and 
soldiers, surrounding you. Later, there 
are evenings in the brilliantly-lighted 
gardens, listening to the national music, 
—perchance to the strains of the zither, 
that essentially Bavarian instrument,— 
while one tries, in vain it may be, to 
acquire a taste for Miinchen Bier. Ah, 
yes, even in midsummer Munich has 
great charms. 

It was, however, a disappointment not 
to see the schools in full operation; 
still, as one cannot, with a limited time 
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for travel, be everywhere at the right 
moment, we take what we find, and 
are thankful. A pleasant hour is spent 
in visiting the Kunst-Akademie, where 
so many of the great German artists and 
also very many of our younger American 
painters have studied. Under the gui- 
dance of a very civil and obliging member 
of the fraternity, we visit several of the 
study-rooms. In working from the an- 
tique the drawings are made very large. 
The room once used by Kaulbach for a 
studio is shown, and. some of his com- 
positions, sketched in charcoal, are still 
to be seen on the walls. There are about 
three hundred students, who have to pass 
a preliminary and strict examination. 
At present, women students are not ad- 
mitted ; for a time an evening class for 
them, drawing from the model, was in 
operation, but it has been discontinued. 
On an upper floor are a number of 
studios set apart for the classes of dif- 
ferent professors. Max now has only a 
composition class. We saw some fine 
work, and were much interested, espe- 
cially in Wagner's studio. There seems 
to be great attention given to the pic- 
turesque posing of the figure, and com- 
position to a limited degree enters into 
the simplest studies, while detracting in 
no wise from their seriousness. Some 
of the models in costume were most 
agreeable arrangements in color, and 
pleased the eye extremely. The only 
way in which more advanced female 
students thus debarred from the Acad- 
emy can pursue their art under first-rate 
instruction is by combining, renting a 
studio together, and engaging a profes- 
sor to visit it occasionally. 

For more elementary studies, however, 
as well as for industrial art, there is good 
provision in the “ Kunst-gewerbe-An- 
stalt,” in Luisen-Strasse. This institu- 
tion was founded in 1869; in 1872 the 
department for women-students was es- 
tablished, under the patronage of King 
Ludwig, who seems, despite his love of 
solitude and his many eccentricities, to 
share the public spirit and interest in the 
welfare of the people which so distin- 
guished his predecessors of the Wittels- 
bach family. 
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We entered first a fine square court, 
surrounded with casts, and containing, in 
cabinets, specimens of fine work in metal 
and other materials done in the school. 
Back of this lies a large room devoted 
to designing for glass-ware; cases con- 
tain beautiful models and examples of 
fine work of this sort, especially some 
from Venice. We next entered the 
modelling-room, where some clay-work 
was going on. <A boy who was busy 
here was moulding laurel wreaths, to be 
cast afterward in bronze. Then follow 
rooms full of casts for the study of the’ 
antique and anatomy, and also for draw- 
ing from life. In this department a 
beautiful study from an autotype of an 
old picture was being made, to be used 
in glass-painting. In the studio of one 
of the professsors adjoining we were 
much interested in seeing a model for a 
graceful and beautiful table-ornament, in 
wax. It was to be afterward reproduced 
in bronze. In the metal-work room two 
students were finishing with chisel and fine 
instruments some bronzes as they came 
from the casting,—a head, flowers, and 
fruit on a metal plaque. Specially inter- 
esting was the glass-painting room, which 
we entered next. Some of the younger 
students were painting geometrical de- 
signs, while, as the work of more ad- 
vanced pupils, we were shown a oy 
copy of the Raphael Madonna in the Alt 
Pinakothek. A window for a church 
in Switzerland, containing a picture of 
Saint Anna, was in course of prepara- 


-tion, and was very beautiful. The pic- 


ture is in pieces of various size, joined 
by lead, partly because this is safer than 
to use very large sheets of glass, and also 
because glass of different colors often 
serves. Most of that used in Munich 
comes from France, the painting only 
being done in Bavaria. In the room 
where it is cut. and prepared for paint- 
ing we were shown an exquisite win- 
dow, after Durer’s celebrated picture of 
Charlemagne, at Nuremberg. This, as 
well as another of Constantine, was stu- 
dents’ work. In another -room fresco- 
pana is studied. The design is given 
y the professor and carried out by the 
pupils. No 
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in the programme. A fine lecture- 
room is provided on the second floor, 
with blackboard and all appliances for 
study. 

We have by us only the prospectus of 
the “ Midchen-Schule” for the present 
year, but, as the same regulations apply 
to both departments, it may not be un- 
interesting to note a few of the particu- 
lars. The school year begins the 1st of 
October and closes the end of July, with 
short vacations at Christmas and Easter. 
It is open every day from eight till 
twelve, and again from one till five, in 
summer even till six. During the win- 
ter there is also a class from five till 
seven. An entrance-fee of two marks 
is required ; each semester afterward, 
ten marks, or two dollars and a half of 
our currency, as well as some small ex- 
tras. At the expiration of his first 
semester a student may. continue his 
studies free if he give official assurance 
of his inability to afford payment. Re- 
ports are often issued and exhibitions 
held. A sum of money from the “ Max- 
imiliansstiftung,” a foundation for this 
and similar purposes, is distributed as 
an aid and encouragement to industrious 
native pupils. The girls who study 
here must be at least fifteen years old, 
give school testimonials and legitimation 
papers, and send in a_ proof-drawing. 
They are then entitled to work a semes- 
ter on probation. At the close of their 
first year they must decide upon some 
definite industrial pursuit, the aim of 
King Ludwig being to aid women in 
the practice of suitable, useful, and 
profitable arts. The rules for attend- 
ance, deportment, and study are very 
strict, and repeated transgressions are 
followed by expulsion, while milder pen- 
alties are affixed to all infringements of 
the law. The early part of the course 
consists of geometrical drawing, projec- 
tions, and the study of shadows, followed 
by perspective. Then ornamental draw- 
ing, to be applied to inlaid wood-work, 
intarsia, etc., light washes of water-color 
being used in this part of the course. 
Then painting from the best examples 
(flat) of Greek, Oriental, and Renais- 
sance decorative art. Study of the de- 
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tail of ornament seems very thorough, 
including friezes, pilasters, pillars, etc. 
Drawing from plants, animals, and the 
human figure follows. The professor 
draws on the blackboard in outlines and 
explains carefully. 

In the study of figure they begin by 
copying autotypes, and then work from 
casts, first in outline, then in shading, 
afterward from life, groups, and draper- 
ies. Study of art-history and composi- 
tion are also included in this comprehen- 
sive scheme. Decorative porcelain- and 
faience-painting, lithography, metal-work, 
and glass-painting receive much attention, 
and everything seems to have a very use- 
ful and practical direction, while indi- 
vidual tastes and abilities are closely con- 
sulted. Scholars who complete the course, 
or are obliged to leave it for work else- 
where, are welcome to the advice and 
counsel of the professors, which. they 
are encouraged to seek: so that every 
means seems used to inspire and ani- 
mate, as well as to reward, industry and 
talent. Besides all this, lessons are given 
on systems and methods of teaching: .so 
that instructors as well as workers issue 
from this interesting and well-equipped 
institution. 

The Munich galleries are, as I have 
before said, exceptionally well lighted, 
and many of Vandyke’s and Rubens’s 
works are so favorably hung for ex- 
amination and study that copying here 
is a much wmore satisfactory method of 
gaining hints than in many other of 
the European collections. Especially is 
this the case with Rubens, whose use of 
fresh, pure color and vigorous handling 
of the brush render his works invalua- 
ble examples, and whose influence seems 
so clearly traceable in most of the artists 
who have studied at Munich. 

The climate of Munich is said to be 
very trying in winter, intense cold and 
high winds often prevailing. But even 
a few months spent there may be ren- 
dered very profitable time, and, as living 
is extremely cheap and the city in 
many respects an attractive and com- 
fortable one, it will doubtless be included 
by most students in their programme 
P. D. N. 
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ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Very Excusable. 


Tue following is pathetic or funny as 
ou look at it. It is true, at all events. 

“Frank may be delicate, but he is 
confoundedly late!” muttered a young 
man. Then he turned over in bed, and, 
drawing up the blankets, slept another 
half-hour. Rousing himself again, he 
half-sleepily began inveighing against his 
“boy's” tardiness, when he heard some- 
thing plash heavily on the dry-wood just 
beginning to flame in the grate: “ Frank, 
what’s kept yousola— Halloo! Why, 
it’s Aunt Marshy! Where’s Frank, 
Aunt Marshy ?” 

She drew her hand across her eyes 
and blew the fire: “I didn’t want you 
ter think hard o’ Frank, sah, thinkin’ 
he was n’glectin’ ov his duty, an’ not 
puttin’ nobody in his place; so I kum, 
sah, to ten’ to ennything fur you, sah, 
dis mornin’, ter vent yo’ thinkin’ hard 
o Frank. You'll hav ter ’x’use him dis 
time, sah.” 

“Why? I don’t like women. Ex- 
cuse him for what ?” 

“ He’s dead, sah !” 

Then another tear fell on the dry-wood 
she was “ starting.” J. T. 
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A Model Examiner. 


Mr. H—— tells the following on 
himself: “TI had the signature of one 
judge, but the papers sticking in my 
final feather as a lawyer required two: 
so, seeing Judge Wingfield (on his way 
to Bedford) going up the stairs of the 
Norval House, I accosted him: ‘ Good- 
evening, judge. Iam glad to see you, 
sir.— Ah!’ said Judge Wingfield, turn- 
ing round, as good and as sound as a— 
a pineapple, and, by George! as brusque; 
‘Ah! Good-evening, sir. What can I 
do for you, sir?—‘ Ahem! I—I have 
one certificate, and shall be very glad if 
you will examine me—that—’—‘ All 
right, young man. Come into the par- 
lor. One time is as good as another.’ 
My heart darted down into the corner 
of my box-toes, and, wildly longing for 
further opportunity to ‘cram,’ I stam- 
mered, ‘Oh, another time will answer 
for me, judge. I merely mentioned— 
ah !—next week, sir!—ah!—the train 
leaves in half an hour, sir, and—ah !—’ 
—‘Oh, come on, sir,’ said the judge, 
carelessly but imperatively. ‘Come on, 
young man. I can discover a d—d 
sight of ignorance in half an hour !’” 


F. L. 
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“How I crossed Africa: From the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, through Unknown Coun- 
tries; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Afflu- 
ents,” ete. By Major Serpa Pinto. Translated 
from the Author’s Manuscript by Alfred Elwes. 
In Two Volumes. Containing Fifteen Maps and 
Fac-Similes and One Hundred and Thirty-Two 
Deiat. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


0. 

Arrican exploration has without doubt , 
been the chief achievement of geographi- 
cal discovery during the present century. 
From | north, south, east, and west it 
has pierced the interior of the “ Dark 


Continent,” by lines now crossing and 
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now running parallel, here meeting and 
again diverging, until the courses of the 
chief rivers and mountain-ranges, the ex- 
tent, slope, and direction of the vast 
table-lands, the limits and geological 
character of the great deserts, the sys- 
tems of lakes and marshes, the charac- 
teristic features of all the principal sec- 
tions, have been defined and described 
with an approximate certainty and com- 
pleteness strongly contrasting with the 
mystery in which nearly the whole was 
involved within the memory of a livin 

generation. An almost equal degree of 
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light has been poured upon the ethno- 
logical problems connected with the sub- 
ject, and the divisions of races and lan- 
_ guages have been made out with tolerable 
clearness, while a vast amount of infor- 
mation in regard to the social and politi- 
cal status of various tribes and nations has 
been amassed and compared. Through 
what perils and sufferings, by what an 
amount of enterprise and endurance, these 
results have been attained, few readers 
need to be reminded. It is, indeed, the 
spirit of adventure rather than the zeal 
for science, the obstacles encountered and 
the heroism displayed more than the 
discoveries achieved, that touch the com- 
mon sympathies and make the records of 
such expeditions more popular with the 
young as well as the old than tales of 
romance. The chief interest of Major 
Pinto’s book is of this kind ; for though it 
makes distinct additions to our knowl- 
edge of Central South Africa, these are 
not comparable, either in novelty or im- 
ortance, to those which we owe to his 
immediate predecessors. His route, lying 
between those of Stanley and Cameron on 
the north and some of the earlier tracks 
of Livingstone on the south and west, 
passed through — of which the 
general outlines had already been ascer- 
tained, and followed too straight a course 
to allow of a thorough exploration of an 
large portion of the intervening ground. 
Starting from the Portuguese possessions 
on the west coast toward the close of 
1877, he traversed the water-shed dividing 
the tributaries of the Lower Congo from 
those of the Upper Zambesi, descended 
the latter river from the mouth of the 
Nhengo to that of the Cuando, or Lini- 
anti, near the Victoria Falls, continuing 
thence in the same southerly direction 
to the Transvaal and his point of em- 
barkation in Natal. A considerable por- 
tion of this route was entirely new, and, 
without solving any important problems 
or exploding many errors arising from 
false information or hazardous conjec- 
turés, Major Pinto was enabled to settle 
definitively some interesting geographi- 
cal points, to determine by constant ob- 
servations a great number of climatic 
details, and to supplement by valuable 
contributions the existing stock of knowl- 
edge in regard to the physical aspects, 
the population, and the natural history 
of territory which had been skirted, but 
scarcely penetrated, by former travellers. 
But, as we have already intimated, it is 
as a narrative of adventure rather than a 
record of discovery that his book appeals 
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to our interest, and in this respect it is 
surpassed by few even of those which 
have dealt with the same fascinating 
theme. It makes no pretensions as a 
literary work, but the simple force and 
directness of the story, coupled with the 
frank revelation of the writer’s character 
and the thrilling nature of many of the 
incidents, enchain the attention of the 
reader and excite a warmer feeling than 
the admiration usually given to bold ex- 
loits and strenuous feats of resolution. 
one of the evils which the African 
traveller has to contend with—the natu- 
ral difficulties of transit, hostility of the 
natives, deficiency of food, the depress- 
ing influences of the climate—were ab- 
sent in Major Pinto’s case, while his 
resources, meagre at the outset, sank 
finally to so low an ebb that only a 
chance encounter with a wandering mis- 
sionary family saved him from death by 
starvation or a still worse fate. Ile com- 
memorates his gratitude to “ the Coillard 
Family” by giving its name to the sec- 
ond volume of his book, of which the 
first bears the title of “The King’s Rifle,” 
the chief means of subsistence for himself 
and his followers during a great part of 
the journey having been supplied * his 
skilful use of the weapon presented to 
him by his sovereign previous to his de- 
arture from Portugal. The many naive 
indications of personal idiosyncrasies 
scattered through the book are not the 
least of its charms. The combination of 
simplicity and heroism characteristic of 
| sO many early travellers breathes through 
its pages. It is not merely in his active 
struggles, his ingens and sufferings, but 
also in his fits of gloom and even his 
outbursts of petulance, that the good 
major moves and attracts us. With the 
solid qualifications of an explorer he ex- 
hibits a boyish ardor and freakishness of 
temper which amuse us without in the 
least diminishing our respect. In ad- 
dition to his other attainments, he ap- 
080 to be a capital draughtsman, and 
ence the illustrations with which his 
work abounds are of unusual excellence, 
and combine with the handsome typog: 
raphy and binding to render these vo 
umes as agreeable to the eye as any of 
the kind that have ever issued from the 
press. 


“England Without and Within.” By Rich- 
——— White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


Tue title of this book is a puzzling one, 


and the fact that it appears in two forms 
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—on the title-page as we have given it, 
and in the non lke with a comma after 
the first word—does not tend to make 
it more intelligible. No explanation is 
vouchsafed by the author, and the reader, 
left to the exercise of his own ingenuity, 
may, in default of more plausible conjec- 
tures, be permitted to detect an allusion 
to Macbeth’s alliterative speech to the 
“first murderer” in reference to Banquo’s 
blood,—’ Tis better thee without than he 
within,””—and to infer that the subject of 
the book is something without England 
and within Mr. Richard Grant White. 
At all events, the personality of the wri- 
ter is not left to reveal itself incidentally 
in the record of his experiences and im- 
pressions, but is made so prominent and 


pao with so much elaboration and | 


etail that its importance as part of the 
subject-matter cannot be overlooked, 
while its imposing effect lends a weight 
and dignity to many statements and ob- 
servations which might otherwise have 
seemed as trivial and insignificant as 


those in which the ordinary tourist is 


ac indulge. One great point of Mr. 
hite’s superiority to most other men lies 
in the peculiarity of his birth and descent. 
He is not that vague, hybrid creature, an 
American, but a Yankee,—nay, “a Yan- 
kee of the Yankees.” ‘ When I speak 
of my countrymen,” he writes, “‘ I mean 
only those whose families were here at 
the time of the Revolution.” One is re- 
minded of Thwackum’s definition of the 
Christian religion: “When I say the 
Christian religion, I mean the Protestant 
religion; and when I say the Protestant 
religion, I mean the Church of England 
as by law established.” Another ad- 
vantage pea by Mr. White is that 
both in the land of his birth and in that of 
his origin he has always been taken for 
an Englishman. It seems a little incon- 
sistent that one who piques himself on 


the remoteness of the period at which his” 


ancestors emigrated from the mother- 
country should feel no less proud of the 
fact that his speech and appearance, in- 
stead of vouching for the purity of his 
descent as ‘a Yankee of eight genera- 
tions on both sides,” should offer an ap- 
arent denial of it. However, the two 
acts combined had the result of — 
Mr. White, as he tells us, to see Englan 
“from two points of view,—that of a 
visiting stranger and that of one who is 
at home.” Still, the latter point of view 
must have predominated over the former, 
since he adds, “ Indeed, I must say of my 
sojourn in England, having both the peo: 
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ple and the country in mind, that never 
that I can remember in my existence 
since I was a patch of protoplasm did I 
find it so easy to harmonize with the 
environment; never was I, a Yankee of 
eight generations on both sides, so much 
at ease in mind and body, never, in one 
— word, so much at home, as I was 
in England.” We trust the latter part of 
this statement is not intended to pave the 
way for a consolidation of two English 
words, like that which forms the subject 
of a well-known poem: 


“Forever!” ’tis a single word ; 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two. 


“* Athome” would be unendurable in prose 
or verse. Nor should we like to believe, 
though Mr. White’s language seems to 
imply something of the kind, that he re- 
turned to a well-remembered protoplastic 
condition while harmonizing with the en- 
vironment in England. Metaphorically 
the phrase seems not ill applied, for his 
methods of satisfying his inquisitiveness 
on certain points are —aers of a 
noiseless fluidity and smoothness of move- 
ment scarcely compatible with the mus- 
cular and manly proportions 
which he gives us to understand char- 
acterize his state. He 
mentions several instances in which by | 
stealthiness of step or some similar pro- 
cess he was enabled to observe scenes and 
overhear conversations not intended for 
his eyes and ears, though we are glad to 
find that, as Emerson says of Napoleon, 
“it does not py srg that he listened at 
keyholes, or at least that he was caught 
at it.” On one occasion, while taking an 
early walk in Hyde Park, he saw coming 
toward him a young lady on horseback, 
followed by a groom, who brought his 
horse close to hers and, leaning over, 
entered into conversation with her, while 
she “ turned her head slightly to him and 
looked down with a sidelong glance upon 
the ground.” “Plainly,” writes Mr. 
White, “ neither she nor the groom saw 
me, and, as I wished to have a good look 
at her without seeming rude, I withdrew 
myself into a position which enabled me 
to do so, as she passed within a few yards 
of me.... At length it seemed as if 
their saddle-girths must touch, and as if 
he must be tempted to put his arm around 
her, as she sat there,—except for the blue 
woollen surface’ of her riding-habit 

“Lady Godiva from the saddle up.’ 

Whether this allusion to Godiva be a 
choice or —— one seems question- 
able; but the resemblance between the 
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“ position” of the narrator and that of 
another character in the legend is cer- 
tainly er In other places we are 
favored with descriptions and criticisms 
of the feminine form in England, founded 
partly on the author’s own observation, 
partly on information derived from per- 
sons who “profess to know,’ but tes- 
tifying in both cases to his eager thirst 
for knowledge and fondness for minute 
investigation. In general, indeed, he 
seems to be a close and ardent student 
of Vinfiniment petit. To “chronicle 
small-beer’’ would, Audging from his ex- 
haustive account of the various bever- 
ages he drank in England, from ginger- 
pop to “audit ale,” be an employment 
neither uncongenial to his mind nor un- 
worthy of his powers. In a chapter on 
the “ Nobility and Gentry” he gives us— 
not quite correctly—all the particulars in 
regard to style and title, order of rank 
and precedence, which almost every one 
knows, and for which, we should hope, 
scarcely any one cares. We have, of 
course, the usual criticism of English- 
women’s ‘‘dowdy” dress, coupled, how- 
ever, with the recollection of “figures 
draped worthily of their beauty,’’ especi- 
ally of one whose qualities of mind and 
person would have made Mr. White gener- 
ously “ indifferent to her dress had it been 
a home-spun bed-gown.”’ The book, in 
fact, swarms with small details respect- 
ing the country and people, manners and 
habits, with which the great majority of 
readers may be supposed to be sc 
to say nothing of that large class whose 
ersonal knowledge of England and the 
“nglish is much more thorough and ex- 
tensive than that which Mr. White's 
opportunities have allowed him to ac- 
quire. No doubt a certain amount of 
amusement is to be got from the recital 
and comments of any one who has gone 
recently over the a ground and 
who writes with intelligence and candor. 
Mr. White is not lacking in either of 
these qualities, and, though his remarks 
are-often trite and his enthusiasm child- 
ish, the account of his personal experi- 
ences is generally readable and entertain- 
ing, and ~— hardly less superior to 
the gabble of the sight-seeing tourist re- 
counting his visits to “‘ places of interest’’ 
and the incidents that befell him on the 
way, than it is inferior to the delicate 
but pungent delineations of Hawthorne's 
“‘ English Note-Books” or the penetrative 
and comprehensive summaries of Emer- 
son’s “ English Traits.” When the au- 
thor goes beyond the limits of his own 
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experience his statements are apt to be 
inaccurate or misleading. Before un- 
dertaking to write about early English 
history he should have got rid of the 
notions which lead him to speak of the 
West-Kentish king Ethelbert as “ King 
of England.” If he had known more 
about the costume of Englishmen thirty or 
forty years ago, he would not have sup- 
posed that it was as plain and simple as 
that of the present day, and that Macau- 
lay’s fondness for embroidered waistcoats 
was a “‘personal trait,’ to be “regarded 
as one of the eccentricities of genius.” 
Such points are, we admit, petty and 
unimportant, but then Mr. White’s book 
—and this seems to be a characteristic 
defect—deals chiefly with petty and un- 
important matters. 


“A Lesson in Love.” (Round Robin Series.) 
Boston: James R. Osgood:& Co. 


Tue second novel of the “ Round Rob- 
in Series’’ is a better bid for popularity 
than the first, the material being less 
solid but more deftly compounded. The 
story, though it turns on blended entan- 
glements of love and law, is handled with 
an ease and freedom that are the surest 
indications of .a practised hand. The 
action is rapid and clear, needing no ex- 
planations and making no demands on 
the reader’s memory. The situations are 
dramatic, the characters well discrimi- 
nated, and the dialogue sprightly, the 
general effect being that of a light but 
well-constructed and well-written comedy. 
‘The recipient of the “lesson” is an emi- 
nent New York lawyer, who, after pass- 
ing for a confirmed bachelor and com- 
tentedly regarding himself in this light, 
is suddenly exposed to the contrasted fas- 
cinations of a rich and beautiful widow, 
his client in an important case, and 
a charming young girl who represents 
the be party, her grandfather being 
the plaintiff in the suit. Without being 
deeply moved, the reader will have his cu- 
riosity piqued and his sympathies stirred, 
and may perhaps find as much diffi- 
culty as the hero in yielding undivided 
allegiance to either of the fair claimants. 
If more had been madeof the lawsuit, the 
effect might no doubt have been stronger. 
But the author has evidently aimed at 
the production, not of a piece de résis- 
tance, but of a dainty and delicate side- 
dish ; and this result has been success- 
fully attained, whether as regards the 
choice of the ingredients or the prepara- 


tion and seasoning. 
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